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RECOMMENDATION: 


Zo THE PUBLICK. 


a HE .Honowraple Committee on Huf~ 
bandry, appointed by the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, after perufing about one third part of the following 
work, = fit to give the Publick this recommendation ue ie 


- THAT enky are of opinion, fo far as ae are able to 
judge from the fpecimen of the performance laid. before 
them, that it is calculated to do great fervice to the pub- 
lick, by diffeminating the knowledge and fpirit of hufband- 

ry :” And voted,“ That it be recommended to the pub- 


hess as deferving their pRcou ee: and fubfeription.” 2 


| And oO wards, having examined the greateft part of the 
whole in Manufcript, the fame Commitice did further recom- 


mend tt in an-adveriifement, as follows: 


“THE author difcovers much knowledge 6f his fub- 


ject :. His obfervations are judicioufly concife, and intelli- 


gible to the common reader ; and the book, they appre-_ 


_hend, cannot fail of being both ufeful and entertaining to 


all the lovers of that moft ancient and honourable, moft 
delightful and profitable | of all aris, the ininea and cul. . 
tivating. the ground,’* 
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; ~ Page 154, line 46, Jer Kato 1) read i eae - get se 
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ETS 





os wh T is much to be regretted, that the moft 
-- complicated of all the arts, in which the brighteft genius 
may find fufficient room to exert and difplay itfelf, fhould 
be flighted and neglected, by a people not generally want. 
ing in ambition. Andit is equally ftrange and unaccount.. 
able, that the moft ufeful and neceffary of all employments 
_ fhould have been confidered, even by the enlightened peo. 
ple of New-F*ngland, as below the attention of any perfons, 
excepting thofe who are in the loweit walks of life ; or, that 
perfons of a liberal or polite education fhould think it in- 


tolerably degrading to them, to attend to practical agri- 


culture for their fupport. 


PERHAPS, one occafion of the low efteem in which huf. 


bandry has been held, may have been the poor fuccefs 


which has moft commonly attended the labours of thofe 


who have embraced the profeflion. Not only have moft 
of them failed of rapidly increafing their eftates by it, but 


too many have had the mortification of making but an ins 


different figure in life, even when they have ufed the 


ftri€teft economy, and worn out their conititutions by hard 
labour. The misfortune has been, that a great propor- 
tion of their toil has been loft by its mifapplication. To 


prevent this evil in future is a leading defign of the prefent _ 
publication. And fince many among us begin to be con~ _ 
vinced of the urgent neceflity of having the attention of 
the publick turned to agriculture, it is hoped that the fola 


lowing attempt to promote the knowledge of its mytteries 
| : ‘ | will 
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will meet with the greater approbation and fuccefs. And 
as the learned. Academy of Arts and Sciences have under~ 
taken, by their very refpeétable Committee, to propagate 
the knowledge of hufbandry, the day may be at hand when 
the employment of the farmer fhall no more be treated 
with contempt ; when the rich, the polite and the ambi= 
tious, fhall glory i in paying a clofé attention to their farms , 
when refpectable-perfons fhall confefs it 1s one of the nos 
bleft employments to affift nature in her bountiful produc. 
tions ; when it fhall be our ambition to follow the example 
of the firft man in the nation, who does not think an atten- 
tion to hufbandry degrading ; and when, inftead of bein 
afhamed of their employment, our laborious farmers fhall, 
aS a great writer fays, “ tofs about their dung with an air of 
i a 


~ amipsT the efforts that are now mallag to promote fo 
excellent a defigh as the revival of agriculture, the writer 
of the following fheets is humbly attempting to throw in 
his mite. He has been more prompted to engage in fo . 
arduous an undertaking, by am opinion he has long enter 
tained of the need of a work of this kind, adapted to the 
{tate and circumftances of this country, than by any idea 
of his being thoroughly qualified for it. | 


- EUROPEAN books on agriculture are fufficiently plenty | 
in the world, fome of which are extremely well written ; 
and this country is not wholly unfurnifhed with them. 
But they are not perfeétly adapted to a region fo different. 
ly circumftanced. Though Englith writers may be pe- 

‘rufed by the judicious to great advantage, it would be un- 
__advifable, and perhaps ruinous, for our farmers to adopt the 
methods of culturé in grofs, which they recommend to their 
countrymen. Lecal circumftances fo widely differ in the 
two countnies, that,m may cafes, the nght management 1n 
the one muft needs be wrong in the other. Britain, being 
generally liable to too much wetnefs, the Englifh methods 
of culture muft in many refpeés be different from thofe of 
a region that is moftly annoyed, as ours is, with the oppo- 
fire ghia of PO Difference of heat and ioe | 

mu 
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gnuft require a correfpondent variation in the fuitable crops 
and management. — Difference of feafons and climates alter 
the time for fowing the fame kinds of feed; and the ma. 
nures that prove to be moft profitable in one country, can. | 
not always be rationally expected to prove fo in another, 
although they were equally obtainable. And though Amer- 
icans {peak the Englilh language, yet the di€tion peculiar 
to farmers on the eaft and welt of the Atlantick, and the 
manner of their communicating their ideas on hufbandry, 
are fo little alike, as to render it highly expedient that we 
fhould be inftructed in it by our countrymen, rather than 
by ftrangers, if any among us be capable of doing itin a 
tolerable degree. 


THE writer confeffles ive has never had fufficient aie 
to attend very clofely to the fludy of agriculture. But, 
having always had a high relifh for natural philofophy, and 
particularly for this moft profitable and important branch 
of it, he has paid all poffible attention to itfor a number of 
years, employed many of his vacant hours in perufing what 
has been publifhed by the beft writers, and in making uie- 
ful experiments in hufbandry. He flatters himfelf, there- 
fore, that he fhall not have the unhappinefs of srofsly mif. 
leading any of the moft ignorant of his readers. Many 
things are written from his own experience, and from that 
of others in this country, on whefe veracity he can rely, 
Things which are not certainly known are mentioned only 
as opinion or conjecture. Extrats are made from fome _ 
of the beft authors, and marked. He has not wilfully af-_ 
-ferted any thing which he does not know to be fa&. And > 
though he has adopted the ideas of others, he has not paff- 
ed any thing on the publick as his own, which has been 
publifhed by others, unlefs it be through inattention or 
- omiftake. W iebbor the reafonings be judt every yrchevaed 

teatien muft gudge and dgigreninee: ‘ed 





LONG bites particular accounts of Pesach are gen~ 
erally omitted, left they fhould take up too much room, in 


a book that 1s meant to be comprchenfive, and cheap tert 


ae purchafer, at the fame time that it is defigned to con~ 
bef: tain 


ae 
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tain a whole fyftem of hufbandry. Neither would the in5. 
tention of comprehending much in a little room permit 
the pages to be filled with lengthy bills of the coft of cul- 
ture, and computations of profit, which many writers have 
too ‘much. run into ; and in which any writer’ in this coun- 
_ try, where the price of labour is variable, would be in dan- 
ger of deceiving both himfelf and his readers. Our farmers 
have a fufficient knowledge of arithmetick to do thefe 
things for themfelves ; and it is not amifs for them to a- 
mufe themfelves i in this way, 1 in fome of their moments of 
leifure, 


. tHAT thewriter has been excited to treat on the pref 
ent fubje&t by a tender concern for the welfare of his coun- 
try, more than by any felfifh and finifter view, thofe who. 
are beft acquainted with him are fufficiently convinced. At 
the fame time, he will not pretend to deny his feeling of an 
ambition to be ofe of the firft of his nation, who has thus 
endeavoured to lighten the labours, and promote the hap-. 
pines of his countrymen. Yet hé moft fincerely withes, | 
that other writers on the fubjeét may foon carry the fyf. 
tem nearer to perfection, as they undoubtedly will) But 
the difadvantages he is under by being fo early, and having 
an unbeaten way to explore, will doubtlefs apologize for 
him with all who are candid and confiderate, and partly 
atone for his errors and imperfections, from which i it — 
- aie if he were free. 5 : 
THOUGH agriculture, ftudlly rontiderad has nothing to. 
do with the breeding and management of; tame animals, 
yet it is fo clofely connected with thofe employments, in 
praétice, that the farmer cannot be complete without a con= 
fiderable knowledge thereof. It is by the affiftance of las 
bouring beafts, {uch as horfes and oxen, that he muft carry 

on his tillage, and fend the produce of his lands to market, 

_ By the help of milch kine his grafs, hay, and other fodder, 
are to be ‘converted into butter and cheefe. Bullocks, | 
poultry and fwine muft be fed and fattened with the rod= 
uce of his farm, that he and his family may be fed with their 
Heth, and the markets tapplind with: meat. And the ee . 
muss 
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muft affift him in the tranf{mutation of the fruits of his 
ground into clothing and food. Therefore the rearing, 
tending, and whole management of all thefe forts of ani- 
mals are attended to in the following work ; including the 
methods of preventing and curing the moft common dif- 
tempers to which, in this climate, they are liable. 


-Noxious animals, fuch as beafts of prey, ravenous birds, 
and devouring infets, have too much connexion with agri~ 
culture, as the farmer knows by his forrowful experience. 
He ought therefore to be inftructed in the moft effectual 
methods of defending his property againftthem. This ar- 
duous tafk, to which no one perhaps can pretend to be 
fully equal, the reader will find attempted, and it is hoped, — 
in fome good degree performed, in the following pages. 

AND, as agriculture cannot be eee on to the beft ad- 
_ Wantage, without a variety of fuitable tools and machines ; 
the moft important and ufeful of farming implements are 
treated of. Much of the eafe and comfort of the labourer, 
as well as the profit of the farmer, depends upon their be- 
ing well conftruéted. Their conftruction, therefore, is 
minutely attended to, although the art of the mechanick is 
the branch to which it moit properly belongs. 


THE author attempted to arrange the parts of his fabjee 
analytically. But the variety of the materials he had cols 
leé&ed was fo great, and their heterogeneoufnefs fo obvious, ._ 
that he found it not eafy to do it to his own fatisfaction ; 
which 1s one of the reafons why the book makes its appear— 
ance in the lexicographical form. And when he confiders_ 
that what he.1s doing is not principally for the inftru€tion of 
critical {cholars, but for the dire€tion of the common peo- 
ple, it appears that the want of a fyftematical arrangement © 
is a matter of no great confequence. On the prefent plan, he 
has faved himfelf the trouble of writing a long index, which 
mult have added feveral pages to the volume, and increafed 
its price to the purchafers, which he withes may be as low 
_ as poffible, for their encouragement.» Perhaps it need not . 
| be added, that the fathionablenefs af an alphabetical. saga : 

0 
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od is a further apology for the form in which this book ap-= 


pears ; : nor the advantage the moft illiterate reader will have 
of readily turning to any pertain part of ae general 
a 


1T is hoped that an acquaintance with this volume, if if 
fhould be perufed by the generality of our farmers, will. en- 
able them to communicate their ideas to’ each other, and to 
learners in hufbandry, with the greater pertpicuity and 
propricty, and lead them to ufe nearly the fame language in 
doing it, in the various parts of the country. For the writer 
has endeavoured that his di@ion fhould not only be concife, 
but plain andintelligible to ordinary readers ; fuch as is moft 
fuitable to the fubject, and not adapted to lead any into the 
ufe of abfurd and ungrammatical language. “How far thefe 
defigns are accomplifhed the learned and judicious reader 
will, be able to determine. 


asa number of vulgar errors and prejudices are deteé- 
ed, and new methods of management propofed, it is expett- 
ed that what is written will be cenfured by many, who have 
confirmed themlelves in wrong practices by inveterate hab. 
its. But if perfons will only "be fo fair as to allow, that 
there is a poffibility of fome want of perfeétion in their _ 
prefent eftablifhed practice ; which is at leaft highly proba- 
ble, as this is a country where hufbandry as an art has not 
been taught, nor much attended to; they will then fee it is 
reafonable to give a candid hearing to any new fcheme of 
improvement fuggefted, and to plaufible arguments offered 
in fupport of its utility ; and allow themfelves to be influ- 
enced by them.—If thofe who are in low circumftances 
fhould fear they may fuffer lofs, by trying any new practice 
mn hufbandry, it is hoped the moiey fort will be inclined to 
do it by love of their country. For others will undoubtedly 
aes concerning their fuccefs ; and when they are con- 
vinced by experiments made by their neighbours of the ad— 
vantage of any new practice, one would think they can. need 
. no other motive to i induce them to adopt it, | 


ON 
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a the other hand, let not the book be reprobated for. 


containing fo many things as it does, which are already well 
known to farmers. The farmer may find reafons for 


his good practice which he has not before thought of, and: 


be induced to perfevere in it. And befides, all ufeful 

knowledge ought to be recorded, that it may be retained, 

and be in no danger of being loft, as a great deal has been 

in the world. It fhould alfo be remembered that things 

which are well known by fome may be quite new to others, 
= 


THE writer has had more zeal and courage in attempting 
to promote improvements in agriculture, fince the happy 
termination of the late warthan before. Our holding the 
rank of a free and independent nation allows us to confider 
the country as indifputably our own, and ourfelves as mon- 
archs over our farms. Nor doesit appear probable, that 
we fhall foon meet with any thing that will give us a mate- 
rial interruption, in purfuing the arts, or enjoying the blef- 


fings of peace. If great improvements were now to be 


made, we might have reafon to hope we fhould enjoy the 
benefit of them through life, and that pofterity would not 
be deprived of them. 


But the moft forcible reafon for our cultivating this art, 
is the indifpentable neceflity of it, to enable us to live as be- 
comes an independent people. The alarming effect of the 
prefent low ftate of hufbandry is, that we are neceflitated to 
import much of our food, and clothing, while we are inca- 
pable of making proportionable remittances in the produce 
of the foil, or in any thing elfe. What then could have 
been expected, but that the money we had in circulation at 
the end of the war would be fo diminifhed in two or 


three years, as to reduce us to fuch alamentable want of — 


it, as has been generally complained of ? And what expedient 
in our power can be thought of, that is fufficient to deliver 
us from this horrible grievance ? As a geod fyftem of na- 
tional, government is now eftablifhed, I fee no reafon to 
doubt but that a f{pirited attention to hufbandry and manu- 
factures, accompanied with a more general practice of fru- 
gality and economy, would do it effeCtuaily ; fo that fuch a 
: . % 4 foundation 


wage 


, eF 
— INTRODUCTION: 
foundation would be laid for our increafing wealth that we 
fhould be able, in a fhort time, to cancel our publick debts ; 
and might reafonably hope ere long to become an opulent, 
refpeCtable and very powerful nation. 
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GEORGICAL DICTIONARY. 


AGR 


i-4% GRICULTURE, in general, 
hearly the fame as hufbandry ; but 
more {tridtly tillage. : 
The word is compounded of ager, 
a field, and cidiurd, tilling ; and in- 
tends the ait, or employment, of 
rendering the earth fruitful by til. 
lage, eXténding to the care of all 
ufeful vegetables. Horticulture, or 
pardening, is included in it ; and 
therefore will notbe wholly omitted 
in the following pages. —Though 
in a more reftrained fenfe agricul- 
ture is ufed for the culture of arable 
lands, including ploughing, manur- 
ing, feeding, &c. yet it is really 
converfant with pa{tures and mead- 
ows, orchards and fore{ts; and with 
all the ufeful fruits of the earth, 
that in aay way are produced by the 
care and labour of man. | 
Agriculture is jufily thought to 
be the moft atcient att: dnd it is 
certainly by far the moft ufeful. 
The fubfiftence and welfare of man- 
kind depend more on it than on 
any, ot alk othets : And: all other 


arts would foon be ulelels, wére 


AGR 
the éulture of the furface of the 
earth negleéted. No art therefor 
ought to be held in higher eftima« 
matiori. The ancients valued it 


highly ; arid no good reafon can be — 
given why the moderns fhould- 


lightly efteem it. The Egyptians, 
Gteeks atid Romans, afcribed the 


invention of this art to their Gods; 


but Jewsand Chriftians tather tracé 
it up to Noah and Cain, the former 
of whom planted a vineyard, and 
the latter, long before him, was a 
tiller of the ground. Even Adam 
in paradife prattifed One branch 
of this art ; he was put into the 
garden of Eder to dtefs it. 
The immortal poet Virgil did 


not think agficuliure a fubje& un-: 


worthy of his genius ; and his 
Georgicks are efteemed as the moft 


excellent of his works. <Agricul- 


ture has drawn the attention of 
{ome of the greateft men in all na-« 
tions, matiy of whom have had theif 
hands, as well as their Heads em 
ployed init.Cyrus the younger plant 
ed and cultivated his gatden partly 


with 
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with his own hands: And it is well 
knewn that the Romans took fome 
of their. greateft generals from the 

lough. Cincinnatus, whofe fame 
is great in America, was ploughing 
in his field, when the Roman ar- 
my was befieged in its trenches by 
the Aiqui and Volfci. 
for, he went to the army, routed 
the enemy, entered the city in tri- 
umph, and then returned to his 
plough. Agriculture has been fo 
great an object in Britain, as toem- 
ploy the pens of a multitude of its 
geniufes ; and the Englifh books 
that have been written.upon it are 
furprifingly numerous. In that 
country, if I miftake not, hufband- 
ry has been brought as near to per- 


fetion, as in any part of the world. | 


And it is owing to this that the 
ifland fupports fo great a number 
of inhabitants; and that the Eng- 
lifh nation has been fo opulent and 
powerful. ae 

_ Though other employments are 


_ be fo advantageous to the world. If 
it is a flower way of gaining wealth 
than fome others, it is perhaps the 
Jeaft hazardous of any. The farm- 
er depends not on windsand waves, 
like the mariner ; nor on the good 
will of his neighbours and the pub- 


lick, for employment and bread, | 


like the mechanick. The buiinels 
is highly adapted to promote the 
health of the body, and the cheer- 
fulnefs and content of the mind. 
And if it were better underftood 
in this country, and more {pirited- 
ly purfued, both the pleafure and 


the profit attending it would be | 


greater than we have yet experi- 
enced. It is an employment 
which affords a variety of enter- 
taining fpeculations to an inquifi- 
tive mind ; and is adapted to lead 
us into a confiderable acquaintance 
with the works of nature, 


Being fent 





_raqueous globe. 





ATER 
¢¢ In a philofophick view,” fays 
one, ‘¢ Agriculture is great and ex- 
tenfive. Ina political view, it is 
important, and perhaps the only 
sh and ftable foundation of great- 
nefs, 


the body. In morals, it tends to 
increafe virtue, without introduc- 
In religion, it naturally 
in{pires piety, devotion, and a de- 
pendence on providence, without 
a tinéture of infidelity. It isa ra- 


| tional and agreeable amufement to 


the man of leifure, and a bound- 


lefs fource of contemplation and , 


attivity to the induftrious.”’ 

AIR, the matter of which the 
atmofphere of the earth confifts, or 
the fluid which furrounds the ter- 
The air isalways 
fo loaded with heterogeneous par- 
ticles, that it is impoffible entirely 
to extricate it from them. It is 
therefore confidered by fome asa 
kind of chaos. That it has much 
water in it is eafily obfervable, The 


‘dew that nightly falls out. of it 


proves it. Ten thoufand different 
{teams from minerals, vegetables 
and animals, are continually af- 


-cending, and mixing with the air. 


The air therefore contains much 
of the food of plants ; for itis welt 


known that all animal and vegeta- 


bie fubf{tances nourifh plants. The 


) moft barren turfs laid high in dikes, 


or fuch as in fome countries are 

iled up for fences, or the walls of 
buildings, by being long expofed to 
the air, become fo highly impreg- 
nated with the food of plants, as to 
be a rich manure. Aind it is well 
known to farmers in fome coun- 
tries, that laying the furface of the 


-land in fteep ridges, only during 


one winter, conduces to its fertility. 
The fertilizing particlesin the air 
eafily enter the foil, when it is loofe 
and open, and much expofed to the 


air. < 
Seeds 


As a profeffion, it ftrength- | 
/ens the mind, without enervating 


ANT 
- Seeds that are fecluded from the 
air willnot vegetate. Thofe which 


are buried deep m the ground will 


not {prout, till by fome means they 
are brought fo near the furface as 
to fupply them withair, Numbers 


_ of new weeds will appear on fal- 


lowed land, after every ploughing: 
‘The reafon of which is, that each 
ploughing brings up fome feeds to 
the air, which were before too low, 
or too clofely confined to receive its 
influence. 

Mr. Ray fowed fome lettuce-feed 
in the glafs receiver of an air pump, 
exhauilted of air, which feed did 
mot grow at all in eight days : 
Whereas fome of the fame feed, 
fown at the fame time in open 
air, was rifen to the height of an 
inchand a half. But the air being 
admitted into the receiver, the fame 
feed which had not difcovered the 
leaft fign of vegetation in fo many 
days before, in a week grew to the 
height of three inches, 


A plant needs air in every ftage 


of its growth. It abforbs air and 
per{pires it. It is an effential part 
of the nourifhment of plants, which 


' enters chiefly at their roots, but very 


-times annoys fields. 


plentifully alfo through the pores 
of the leaves.—Air is known to ex- 
it in all plants ; they fenfibly fend 
forth much of it when they are 
burning in the fire. 

A free circulation of air about all 
parts of the furface of a plant is nec- 
eflary to keep it in a healthy {tate. 
It is the want of this which caufes 
thick grafs and grain to lodge, be- 
fore itis come to maturity. There- 
fore care fhould be taken that grain 
be not fowed too thick, nor the 
weeds fuffered to grow among it, 
in fuch plenty as to ftop the free 
currents of air through it. 

ANTS, an infe& which fome- 
“ They will 
deftroy barley, rye, hemp-feed, lin- 
feed, and rape-feed ; other grain is 


ar 


| too bitter, 


"the ftock would have produced. 


rot in open air, | 


APP it 


either too large, double fkinned, or 
When you find them 
in quantities near home, pour hot 
water upon them. The farmer, 
when he dungs his land, if he ufes 
afhes, lime, or falt fand, he may be 
certain no ant will ever ftay upon 
the ground where any of the three 
is{pread.” Scot’s Farmer. 
APPLES, a well known efcu- 
lent fruit, of great ufe for food, and 
for making cyder. An apple con- 
fifts of the rind, the parenchyma 
or pulp, the feed veffels, and the 
feeds. The forts are numerous ale. 
meft beyond account : And it is 
faid a feed will not produce fruit 
of the fame kind with that from 
which it is taken. Sometimes I 
have found thatit will; but I do 
not know that it will in all cafes. 
The feed of grafted fruit will not 
produce fuch fruit as the graft pro- 
duced ; but probably fuch, ifany, as 





ce 
re); 


All the kinds of apples are dif- 
tinguifhed into {weet and four 5 
though fome partake fo equally of 
both qualities, that it is doubtful to 


which clafsthey belong. They are — - 


alfo divided into natural fruit and 
grafted, The grafted and the nat- 
ural were originally the fame. The 
grafted fort are generally more 
pleafant for eating ; the latter areof _ 
equal value for other ufes. 

Some apples ripen early ; thefe 
are ufed to make cyder : Others 
ripen later, and are better to pre- 
ferve for ufe in the winter and 
fpring. One fort is ripe-in June ; 
therefore called a jenneting apple. 
But moft forts are not ripe till 
autumn, and fome not till winter. 

The fecret of preferving them 
through the winter, in a iound ftate, 
is of no {mall importance. Some 
fay, that fhutting them up in tight 
cafks is an effe€tual method ; and 
it feems probable ; for they foon 
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But an eafier method, and which 
has recommended itfelf to me by 
the experience of feveral years, is 
as follows :—I gather them about 
noon, on the day of the full of the 
moon, in the latter part of Septem- 
ber, or beginning of Oftober. Then 


fpread them in a chamber, or gar-. 


ret, where they lie till about the laft 
of November. Then remove them 
into cafks, or boxes, in the cellar, 
out of the way of the froft; but I 
C. a cool part of the cellar. 
Vith this management I find I can 
Reep them till the laft of May, fo 
well that not one in fifty will rot. 

‘Some may think it whimfical to 

ather them on the day above men- 
tioned. But as we know both an- 
imals and vegetables are influenced 
by the moon in fome cafes, why 
may we not fuppofe a greater a 
tity of {pirit is fent up into the fruit, 
‘when the attraGion of the heaven- 
ly bodies is greateit. If fo, I gath- 
‘er my apples at the time of their 
greatelt perfection, when they have 
moft in them that tends to their 
prefervation.—I fufpeét that the 
day of the moon’s conjunétion with 
the fun may anfwer as well ; 
have not had experience ‘of it 
The fame caution, I doubt not, 
fhould be obterved in gathering 
other fruits, and even apples for 
cyder : But I have not proved it by 
experiments. 

ARABLE land, that which is fit 
for ploughing ; or which has been 
ploughed from time to time. The 
name comes from the Latin arare, 
to plough. Any land is naturally 
arable, which is not toe fteep, too 
rocky, too wet, or too much filled 
with ftrong roots, But moit, or 


all, thefe hinderances may be re- 
imoved ; and land may become. 
actually arable, which is not natu- | 


tally fo. 
~ It is neceflary that each farm 
fapuld have a fufhicient quantity of 


but I - 


ASH 
this fort of land: Otherwife the farms 


er will not be able to raife his own © 
Nor will: 


bread, roots, flax, &c. 
he know how to beitow his manure 
to good advantage. But if fo much 
as a tenth part of a farm be arable, 
it may anfwer well enough. 
ARTICHOKE, called cynara by 
botanifts, an efculent plant highly 
efteemed. It is much cultivated 
on the other fide of the Atlantick. 
ARTICHOKE, helianthus tube- 
rofus, called Jerufalem Artichoke, 
a plant of the fun-flower kind, with 
an efculent root that is perennial, 
It is faid to be a native of America. 
It grows luxuriantly ; and yields as 
plentifully as any kind of potatoes, 
Many perfons are fond of eating 
them ; but they are faid to be a flat- 
ulent ‘food. Swine are excelflively 
rend of them, and will fatten upon 
them. It would be worth while to 
cultivate them for this ~purpofe : 
Efpecially thofe fhould do it who 
have not warm cellars, to fave po- 
tatoegs from freezing, as is often the 
cale in new plantations, As this 
root will bear a great degree of 
fro{t, they may be left in the ground 
all winter. They are cultivated in 
the fame manner as potatoes, and 
the fame kind of {oil fuitsboth. A 


| Mr. Crow in England abtained at 


the rate of 480 bufhels per acre. 
ASH, a well known and uleful 
tree, navunet to this climate ; of 
which we reckon three forts, the 
black, the white, and the yellow. 
The body of the black ath is eafily 
feparated into thin ftrips, by bruil- 
ing it with a beetle ; and is there- 
fore much uled for brooms, and 
bafkets, The white afh is of twa 
forts, one of which is a {tiff, light, 
and durable timber. Itis therefore 
highly efleemed by the farmer, and 
much uled for ploughs and car- 
riages, and many of the tools ufed 
in agriculture, That is tougheft 


which grows upon high lands. 5! 


The 
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‘The bark of the afh is ufed by 
many to make veffels for {toring of 
grain, feeds, &c. They are hght 
to handle, fufficiently itrong, and 
- extremely durable. By 

The feafon of falling afh for tim- 
her is from November to February. 
If it be cut in the wrong feafon, 
the fappy part of it will be deftroy- 
ed by worms, 

ASHES, a duft, confifting of 
the terrene and faline parts of wood, 
and other combuftibles, which re- 
mains after burning. 

It is not to be doubted, but that 
all the fub{tances which plants con- 
tain are the food of plants ; and as 
they have contributed to the growth 
of one plant, they may be made to 
nourifh another. ‘The fine parti- 
cles of earth and the fixed falt 
which were contained in a tree re- 
main inits afhes. Ihe growth of 
vegetables on burnt {pots was e- 
nough to teach men, long ago, the 
advantage of this kind of manure. 
Afhes were found to be a good 
manure, as long ago at leaft as the 


time of Virgil. He fays, 
ne pudeat 
Effoetos cunerem immundum jatiare 


Per AZTOS. 
Afhes are commonly accounted a 
manure molft fuitable for low and 
moult lands. A cold and four {pot 
certainly needs them more than any 
other. But I have found them to be 
good in all forts of foil. 

They are not only a valuable 
manure, but an excellent antidote 
to the rapacioufnels of worms and 
infects. Therefore they are a more 
proper manure for all thofe plants 
which are liable to fufler by worms 
and infects ; fuch as cabbages, tur- 
nips, cucumbers, melons, peas, 
and other pulfe. They fhould be 
{pread evenly, and not in too great 
quantity, , 

Wood-afhes is an excellent nour- 
ifhincnt for the roots of trees. They 


reftore to trees what. has been tak+ 
en from trees ; and tend at the 
fame time to drive away certain in- 
feéts which are hurtful to trees. 
Athes of all kinds are a good ine 
gredient in compofis which are 
kept undercover. But when they 
are laid upon land unmixt, they 
fhould be fpread as evenly as pol- 
fible. They are thought to do bet- 


ter on the tan of the furface than 


buried in the foil ; for there is nothe 
ing in them that will evaporate. 
Their tendency is only downwards; 
and their falts will foon fink toa 
low, if they be put under the fur- 
face. If they be fpread upon 
ground which has tender plants, it 
fhould be done juft before a rain, 
which will diffolve and {often their 
acrimony : For tender plants, when 
the weather is dry, will be apt to 
be injured by them. 

Afhes in their full ftrength are 


certainly beft for manure; and they _ 
will not be in full ftrength, unlefs . 


they be kept dry ; nor will 't be eafy 
to {pread them properly. And 


they fhould not be laid on lands . 


long before there are roots to be. 


nourifhed by them, left the rains 
rob them of their falts. A few bufh- 
els on an acre are a good dreffing 
for grafs lands that are low, and ine 
clining to be molly. But afhes 


from which he has been drawn 


have no fmall degree of virtue in 
them. The earthy particles are 
but little diminifhed ; and fome of 
the faline particles remain. 

A handful of afhes, laid about 
the roots of Indian corn, is good to 
quicken its vegetation. But it 


fhould not much of it be in cons. 


tact with the ftalks, The beft time 
for giving corn this drefling, is 
thought to be juft before the fec- 


ond or third hoeing : But fome do | 
it before the firft,; and even before 
the plants are up. Like other top- - 


dreffings, it is of moft feryvice when, 


applied 


ie 


- to cut till the third year. 
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applied at the time when plants | 


need the greateft quantity of nour- 
ifhment. 


to fend out ears and {pindles. 
ASPARAGUS, a valuable plant, 
the young fhoots of which area 
pleafant and wholefome food ; of 
more account for the table than 
any other greens which the {pring 
produces. They come up early, 
and are confequently of the greater 
importance. 
eal, red berry, which ripensin au- 
tumn, containing two black feeds, 
The root of this plant 1s efteem- 
ed in medicine, as an opener and 
diuretick. . 
To cultivate afparagus in the beft 
gnanner, open a trench three feet 
wide, and twelve inches deep. If 
it be clofe to the fouth fide of a 
garden wall, it will be up the ear- 
hier in the fpring. Fill the trench 
half full of good dung ; make it lev- 


el, and {prinkle a little rich earth 


over it, and lay on the roots in their 
natural pofition, eight ‘or nine 
inches apart. Or, if youl cannot 
get roots, place the feeds at half the 
diftance from each other. Cover 
them by filling up the trench with 
the blackefl of the earth which was 
taken out. If you plant roots, the 
fhocts may be cut the fecond year 
after ; if feeds, they will not be fit 
All the 
fhoots which come up before the 
beginning of June, may be cut off 
without injuring the roots: After 
which time, the late fhoots fhould 
be left to run up, and feed ; other- 
wife the roots will be weakened. 
‘The feeds may be well preferved on 


the branches through’ the winter, 


hung up in adry fituation. 

It grows well in ground that is 
fhaded. The {prouts will be very 
large and tender ; but they will not 
be foearly. It is not amifs to have 
one bed.in a fhady place to fupply 


This happens in Indian | 
corn when the plants are juft going - 


The fruit is a {pheri- | 


|. the year, 
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the table, after the feafon is over 
for cutting the firft, In autumn, 
after the tops are turned white by 
the froft, they fhould be cleared off, 
and a layer of dung, or rich foil, an 
inch thick, laid over the bed. This 
fhould be done yearly, and the bed 
kept clear of weeds. If the bed 
fhould get too high by this manage- 


ment, the furface may be taken off 


with a {pade early in the {pring to 


the depth of.two inches, before the 


oung fhoots are in the way. | 
AUTUMN, the third feafon of 
See Fall. 

AXE, a neceffary tool for farm- 
ers, A narrow axe is meant ; for 
a broad axe is a carpenter’s tool. A 
narrow axe fhould have a thick 
poll, asin that part it commonly 
fails fooneft. It fhould be made of 
the beft of iron and fteel, be quite 
free from cracks:and flaws, and 
nicely tempered ; not fo foft as to 
bend, nor fo hard as to break. 

Take care that you do net grind 
your axes thin at firft, till you learn 


| by ufing them what their temper 


is, and whether they will bear it. 
A rounding edge is beft for chope 
ping large logs, a ftraighter one for 
{maller wood. 
Let the helve of an axe be made 
of the tougheft of wood, either 
walnut or white oak. Let it be 
fet in the centre of the eye, and at 
right angles with the cuter fide of 
the axe ; let it be fmall near the eye, 
that the hands may not be too much 


jarred by the ftrokes, and gradual- 


ly larger towards the other end, 
Three feet is the greateft length that 
almoft éver will be needful ; Short- 
er for chopping {ticks not uncom- 

monly large. = 
A good deal of rubbing with a 
whetftone, after an axe is ground, 
is beft, not only to bring it toa good 
edge that will not crumble, but 
chiefly to make the blade very 
fmooth, that it may enter the wood 
eafily 


BAR 


eafily, and not flick too faft when 
entered. 

BARLEY, a well known grain 
of which malt is made. In fome 
countties it is alfo much ufed for 
bread. Ifit be kept long before 
grinding, it will be the better for 
this ufe, as a certain bitter tafte, 
which it has when new, is abated 
by age.—Barley is accounted cool- 
ing and deterfive ; a broth of it is 
therefore given to perfons in fe- 
vers: But it muft be hulled before 
it is fit for this ufe. 


It is a fort of corn very fuitable. 


for this region, as it feems liable to 
no diftemper in our northerly part 
of Maffachufetts efpecially ; bears 
the drought well, and never fails of 
yielding acrop. It will grow in 
any foil; Even a foil fo clayey that 
it 1s fit for fcarcely any other grain, 
will anfwer well for this, as I have 
found by long experience. But it 
_ does better on fome other foils. 

- It fhould be fowed as early as the 
feafon and foil. will admit. About 
the beginning of May is a fuitable 
time. The quantity of feed for an 
acre is two bufhels, if the grain be 
fmall; if larger, more in propor- 
tion. - The ground fhould have two 
ploughings at leaft. It fhould be 
well harrowed after fowing ; and 
then a roller paffed over it, to clofe 
the foil about the corns, that they 
may not fail of vegetating. And 
rolling prepares the furface for 
mowing the crop, and raking it up 
clean, which is a matter of great 
importance. 

In Scotland, after the grain is up, 
the farmers, near the fea coaft, give 
it a top dreffing of fea weeds, which 
has an excellent effe&@. This prac- 
_ tice I would recommend to thofe 
of my countrymen who farm near 
the fea. 

I fhould have obferved, that bar- 
ley mutt be fowed foon after plough- 
ing, left the moifture of the foil be 


| itis quite ripe. 
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too much evaporated. It being a 


| dry hufky grain, a confiderable de- 
|} gree of moilture is requifite to 
| make it vegetate. If the ground 


fhould be very dry at fowing time, 


-and the feafon late, fteeping the 


feed in lie would not be amifs. 
Some have got an opinion, that 
barley fhould be harvefted before 
Though the flour 
may be a little whiter, it fhrinks fo 


| much, that the crop feems to be 


greatly waited by early cutting. 
No grain, I think, requires more 
ripening than this; and itis not apt 
to fhatter out when it is very ripe. 


| It fhould be threfhed foon after 
harvefting : And much beating, af- 


ter it is cleared from the ftraw, is 


| needful to get off the beards, 


I had gained the idea of the nee 


ceflity of barley’s being well ripen- 


ed before cutting, from my own exe 
perience. I am more confirmed 
in the opinion, by the following 
paflage in an Englifh writer, who. 
appears to have been well acquaint 
ed with the culture of this corn. 
‘6 This grain,” fays he, ** may be 
greatly damaged, or {poiled, by be- 
ing mown too foon ; which may af- 
terwards be difcovered by its fhriv- 
elled and lean body, that never 
will make good malt.” 

The fame writer fays, ¢ This 
grain I annually fow in my fields 
on different foils, whereby I have 
brought to my knowledge, feveral 
differences arifing therefrom, On 
our red clays, this grain generally 
comes off reddifh at both ends, and 
fometimes all over, with a thick 
fkin and tough nature, fomewhat 
like the foil it grows in ; and there- 
fore is not fo valuable as thatof cons 
trary qualities. Nor are the black, 
bluifh, marly clays of the vale 
much better: But loams and gravels 
are better. On thefe two laft foils. 
the barley acquires a whitith body, — 
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a thin kin, a fhort plump kernel, 
and a {weet flour.” ; 

It has often been wifhed that the 
pra€tice of hulling barley arid other 
grain, were introduced into this 
country. The time is at léngth 
come: and it is only to be wifhed 
that every part of the country were 
furnifhed with mills, and with per- 
fons who are fkilful in the buf- 
-nefs. A Reverend gentleman to 
whom I am indebted for many ufe- 
ful inftru€tions and communica- 
tions, writes me as follows : 

«¢ Barley is a hardy and profita- 
ble grain. When hulled, it is pref- 
erable to rice, in every branch of 
cookery for which rice is ufed,— 
Mefirs. S. and Co. of Wells, have 
lately erected a hulling mill. It 
hullsand {plits peas ; and hulls, not 
only barley, but all other kinds of 
corn and pulfe with the greatelt 
expedition.” 

He has fent mea fample of the 
hulled barley ; which appears to be 
equal to any thatisimported. And 


further fays, « Vhefe hulling mills” 


when common mutt give a {pring 
to the culture of barley. When 
hulled, it may be ground and bolt- 


ed. The raw; bad tafte of barley, 


lies wholly in the hull.” * 

I am informed that the toll they 
take for hulling barley at the mill 
abovementioned, is two fixteenths, 
er four quarts out of a bufhel. 

Barley that has been hulled, is 
faid to be made into an excellent 
flour by grinding and bolting, but 
little, if at all inferiour, to that 
which is made of wheat; and of 
equal, or greater whitenefs, 

Barley isa corn that is very apt 
to degenerate. But it will not be- 
come oats, as fome ignorant per- 
fons have believed. I have indeed 
known a {pot where barley was 
{owed to produce an entire crop of 
oats. The fecret was, that a con- 
fiderable quantity of oats were mix- 
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, ed with the barley when it was fowit] 


which was not attended to. Wher 
the corn was in its blade, a flock of 
fheep broke in, and ate it downs 


which was fatal to all the Barleys. : 


But the oats, being not{oforward in 
their growth, efcaped ; and were 
the more produdtive for the de- 
{tru&tion of the barley which allows 


| ed the oats more room and nourifh- 


ment. 
If ever fo few oats are fown 


_among barley, the crop ina few 


years will come to be moftly oats $ 
becaufe oats increafe more than bar- 


ley. Swimming the barley before 


it isfowed, will in great meafure 
prevent this inconvenience. Ale 
moft every oat, anda few of the 
worlt of the barley corns will be or 


the furface of the water, and may 


be taken off. , 
But the {peedy degeneration of 
barley is a good reafon for changing 
the feed very frequently. In fome 
parts of the country, the barley, for 
want of changing, has come to pro-= 
duce little or nothing. : 

Not only chatiging feed, but forts 
of barley fhould be attended to: 
Some forts are at leaft more pro- 
duftive than others, 1f not of a bet- 


ter quality. Thetwo rowed barley 


has feldom more than 32 corns on 
an ear: The fix rowed has fome- 
times 72, thatisiz in arow. Of 
the latter fort one pint produced me 
three pecks in a fingle drill row. It 
was at the rate of about thtee pecks 
of feed, and forty bufhels crop to 
the acre, on a poor gravelly foils 
This fort is called beat, bore, or 
barley-big, Itis a winter grain int 
England and Ireland. 

I would recommend the drill and 
horfe hoeing method of raifing bar- 
ley, when itis defigned for hullings 
as the corns will be the more full 
and plump, and have a lefs quan- 
tity of hull in proporticn to thé 
flours ey 


= 


The 
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The farmers in Pennfylvania 
_. have a four rowed barley, which is 
_ the fort that they principally cul- 
_tivate. This alfo has the name of 
bearin Europe. Bear is muck cul- 
tivated in Ireland and Scotland ; 
But in England, they chiefly culti- 
vate other forts which they think 
better for malting. 

- I] have received a naked barley, 
fo calied, with no more hull on the 
corns than wheat. How profita- 
ble this will be, time and experi- 
ence muit difcover. But this is 
undoubtedly what is called Ger- 
man barley, tritico-/peltum, of in 
Englith, {pelt. 

- BARN, a fort of houfe ufed for 
ftoring unthrefhed grain, hay and 
ftraw, and all kinds of fodder. But 
the other ufes of barns in this coun+ 
try are, to lodge and feed beatts in, 
to threfh grain, drefs flax, &c. A 
barn fhould bé large enough to ferve 
the farmer for all thefe purpofes : 
For there is always more loft by 
ftacking of hay and grain, than 
enough to balance the expenfe of 
barn room. 

Regard muft bé had to the fitua- 
tion of a barn. It fhould be at a 
convenient diftance from the dwell- 
ing houfe, and other buildings; as 
* mearas may be without danger of 
fire, if the fhape of the ground per- 
mits. Too low a {pot will be miry 
in {pring and fall. Too high an 
eminence will be bad for drawing 
in loads, and on account of faving 
and making manures, Ifother cir- 
cumftances permit, it may be beft 
to place a barn in fuch a manner as 
to defend the dwelling houfe from 
the force of the coldeft winds. 
The molt confiderable parts of 

a barn are, the floor, the bay, the 
cow-houle, the {caffolds, the ftable. 
See Cow-houfe and Stable. The 
threfhing floor fhould be laid on 
{trong and fteady fleepers, well fup- 
ported beneath ; otherwife carting 


~ 
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in loads upon it will {oon loofen it; 
and render it unfit for threfhing. It 
fhould be made of planks, well 
feafoned, and nicely jointed ; and 
care fhould be taken to keep it very 
tight. If it fhould be fo open as 
to let grain, or any feeds, pafs 
through, the grain will be worfe 
than loft, as it will ferve to feed 
and incteafe vermin. © hee 

The fills of a barn fhould be 
made of the moft durable kind of 
timber, as they are more liable to 
rot than thofe of other buildings, 
on account of the dung lying about 
them. The fills muft be laid rath- | 
er low, not only for the convenient 
entrance of cattle and carts, but ~° 
becaufe the ground will be lowered. 
round barns, by the yearly taking 
away of fome of the furface with 
the dung. They fhould be well 
underpiniied with {tones laid a lit= 
tle below the furface of the ground 3 
and well pointed with lime, to pre- 
vent lofs of manure. And. dung 
fhould not lie fermeriting againft 
the fides of a bain; 

BARN-YARD, a {mall piece of 
inclefed ground contiguous to a 
barn, in which cattle are ufually 
kept. It fhould have a high, clofe, 
arid {trong fence, both to fhelter | 
the bea{ts from the force of driving 
ftorms, and to keep the moft un= — 
ruly ones from breaking out. By 


| the help of this yard a farmer may 


prodigioufly increafe his quantity 
of manure, if he will bé careful to 
take the right methods. 

The ground of a yatd for this 
purpofe fhould be of fuch a fhape 
as to retain all the manure, It 
fhould be loweft in the middle ; or 
at leaft fo high on all the fides, that 
even the greateft rains fhall not 
carry away any of the manure. This 
is a matter of fo much importance, 
that it may be well worth while to 


‘form the ground into the right fhape, 


where nature has not dene it. But 
a bafin 
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a bafin fhould not be dug fo deep | 


as to go through the hard under 
ftratum, that the. manure may not 
efcape into the earth. 

A yard fhould be larger or {mall- 
er in proportion to the ftock. A 
{mall one is bad, as the cattle will 

‘be more apt to puth and hurt one 
another. A large one is more fa- 
vourable to the defign of making 
abundance of manure. Not only 
fhould the yard be contiguous to 
the barn, but as many of the other 
out- houles as conveniently may be, 
fhould be placed on the fides of the 
yard, efpecially thofe of them which 
afford manure or rubbifh, as the 
hogfty, &c. 

Many who have good farm yards 
are not fo careful as s they fhould be 
to make the greateft advantage by 
them, by confining the cattle con- 
tinually i in them, during the fodder- 
ing feafon. «The praétice of driv- 


ing cattle to water at a diftance, is 


attended with great lofs of manure. 
Inftead of continuing in this ab- 
furd practice, the well that ferves 
the houfe, or one dug for the pur- 
poles fhould be fo near the yard, 

ata watering trough may reach 
from it into the yard. Some have 
a wellin the yard ; but this is not 
fo, advifable, as the water may be- 
come impregnated with the excre- 
ments of the cattle, and rendered 
lefs palatable. He that has a large 
ftock, may {ave enough in manure 
in this way, in. one year, to pay 
him for making a wellof a mode- 
rate depth : Befides the. advantage 
of having his cattle under his eye ; 
and of preventing their ftraggling 
away, as they fometimes do. In- 
numerable are the accidents to 
which a ftock are expoled, by go- 
ing to watering places, in »winter, 
without a driver, as they common- 
ly do: And oltentimes by. means 
of fnow and i ice, the difficulty i is fo 
great, as, to difcqurage CAE the 
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confequence is, that they fuffer for 
want of drink, and the owner is 
ignorant of it. » All thefe things 
plead ftrongly in fayour of the 
mode of watering I have here 
recommended. .—They fhould not 
be let out, even when the ground is 
bare : For what they get will caus 
them to winter the worfe. 


Fae 


one to a ‘barn, sehera divers forts | 


of cattle are kept. The fheep 
fhould have a yard by themfelves, 
at leaft; and the young ftock an- 
other, that they may be wholly con- 


fined to fuch fodder as the farmer 


can afford them. But the princi- 
pal yard may be for the cows, oxen, 
calves and horfes. And the water 


from the well may be led into each 


of thefe yards, 
If the foil of the yard be clay, or 


a pan of very hard earth, it will be 


the more fit for the purpofe of 


' making manure, as the excrements 
| of the cattle will not be fo apt te 
_ foak deep into it, 
- er of clay.or marle fhould be laid 
- on, to retain the ftale, and the wafh 
of the dung, which otherwile 
- would be almoft entirely loft. 


Otherwife a lay- 


Some f, farmers feem well pleafed - 


to have a wafh run away from 
their barns upon the contiguous 


| floping lands. 


But they are not 
aware how much they lofe by it. 


| A {mall quantity of land, by means 


of it; may be made rich, But the 
quantity of manure that. is expend- 
ed in doing it, ti otherwife employ- 
ed, might be, vaftly. more advan- 
tageous ;efpecially if it were fo con- 
fined as to be incorporated with a 
variety of abforbent and diffolva- 
ble fubftances ; and. afterwards laid 
on thofe parts of the farm where it 


| is moft. wanted. 


It is helt that a bare-yand Ganad 
be on. the fouth fide of abarn, It 
being lefs fhaded, manure will 


make the faiter, as it will be free 


from 
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from froft a greater part of the 
year, and confequently have a long- 
er time to ferment in. The feet 
of the cattle will alfo mix the ma- 
terials the more, which are thrown 
into the yard, and wear them to 
pieces, fo that they will beceme 
thort and fine. é 

After the yard is cleaned in the 
{fpring, the farmer fhould embrace 
the firft leifure he has, to ftore it 
with a variety of materials for mak- 
ing manure, For this purpofe, he 
may cart into it {«ramp-mud, 
clay, brick-duft, ftraw,-thatch, fern, 
weeds, leaves of trees, turfs, marfh- 
mud, eel-grafs, flats, or even fandand 
loam. If he cannet get all thele 
kinds of rubbifh, he may take fuch 
of them as are the moft eafily ob- 
tained. Any of thefe fubftances, 
being mixed with the dung and 
{tale of cattle, will become good 
manure, But fome regard may bé 
had to the nature of the foil on 
which the manure is to be laid. If 
it be clay, the lefs clay and the more 
brick-duft and fand will be proper : 
If a fandy foil; clay, mud, and 
flats will be-better ingredients, *® 

All the materials above mention- 
ed, and many more that might be 
nained, will in one year become 
good manure, by being mixed with 
the excrements of the cattle, and 
prevent the wafte of them. And 
this is thought, by the beft writers 
~ on hafbandry, to be the cheapeft 
method a farmer can take to ma- 
pure his lands, confidering the 
{mall coft of the materials made in- 
to manure. , 

If water fhould ftand long in 
any part of the yard, the manure 
muft be raked out. of the wa- 
ter, and heaped round the bor- 
ders of the puddle, that it may be 
dry. For there will be no ‘fer- 
mentation where there is too much 
wetnefs : The materials will not 


diflolve, but four, As thefe heaps 
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grow dry,the water fhouldbe fcoop- 
ed up, and thrown upon them: 
from time to time, This will in- 
creafe the fermentation in the heaps,” 
_and they will grow mellow the faft. 
er.—It will be of fervice to fhovel’ 
the whole of the manure into heaps, 


| a few days before it is carted out, 


as it will bring on a brifk fermenta- 
tion, and make it fitter to be laid 
upon the land. Or if fhovelling 
be thought too laborious, turning 
it up with a plough will be advan- 
tageous, © 
BEANS, a kind of pulfe mucly 
ufed as food, both for mah and 
beaft. The forts of beans are nu= 
merous almoft beyond account. 
But thofe which are moft cultivat- 
ed in this part‘of the world are, the 
Englifh bean, to. which the name 
windfor is applied, the cafe-knife 
bean, the canada bean, the cran-+ 
berry bean, the fhort bean, and the 
white bean cultivated’ in fields. 
Englifh beans require a moift 

and flrong foil. Nothing that I 
know of will flourifh better in a’ 
| ftiff clay. They fhould be plant- 
ed as early as poifible in the fpring. | 
| In Europe they fow them in Feb- 
ruary. There is no danger of their 
being. hurt by a {mall degree of 
froft, if they fhould happen to 
| come up early. In Europe fome 
fow them in the broad eaft way : 
But the drill method is better, on 
account of hoeing between the 
- rows, as they will need hoeing, 
_ When they are about a yard high, 
the tops fhould be broken off, in 
' the fame manner as tobacco. When 
the firft crop is all gathered, the 
ftalks fhould be cut off clofe to the 
ground, excepting thofe on which 
feed is left to grow more perfely 
‘ripe. The fuckers will raife fron 
the roots, arid give another green 
crop late in the fall. I have had a 
plentiful fecond crop fit for the sd vf 
a e 
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ble in November : But they will 


not be ripe. — 

A {maller Englifh bean, called 
the horfe bean, and uled to feed 
horfes, I have attempted to culti- 
vate. I planted them on a rich 
clayey loam, made mellow. The 
plants grew finely, and bloflomed ; 

pat bore no fruit at all, though the 
plants appeared in a healthy ftate 
through the fummer. But I made 
only one experiment :. Poffibly, 
others might have better fuccefs. 

The cafe-knife bean is fo called, 
becaule the pod is fhapéd like that 
-inftrument, and of nearly the fame 
fize. The green pods, half grown, 
are excellent food, This bean, 
as all other of the running kind, 


are produced in great plenty by the. 


help of hog dung, with a little 
mixture of afhes, They ripen 
rather late ; but a fufficient quan- 
tity of them for feed are ulually 
ripened. They are a tender plant, 
and fhould not be put into the 
ground till after the middle of May. 
The poles for them to climb upon 
may be fet at the time when the 
feed is put in, or afterwards, as 
may be moft convenient. They 
are amazingly produttive. A buth- 
el of pods may be had from one or 
two poles. " 

Canada beans have no running 
vines. They ripen early and are 
fruitful. They are oblong fhaped, 
and of various colours, fpeckled, 
white with black eyes, cream-col- 
oured, &c.. The pods are not fo 
tender as to be good for eating, un- 
lefs when they are very young. 
Thefe, and all other of the buth 
kind, grow beit in the drill way. 

The cranberry-bean is fo called 


from the refemblance it bears, when _ 


ripe, to that fruit. The vines grow 
luxuriantly,and abound with leaves, 


fo that ftrong poles are required to 


fupport them. They do not ripen 
~ quite fo well as might be wilhed in 
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the moft northern parts of New- 
England ; but they are more fruit- 


ful than any other that I have met 


with. ‘The green pods are-{weet, 


_tender, and a very lufcious kind of 


food. ‘ : 
‘The fhort bean is fo called from 
its fhape. Many grow in one . 
fhort pod, and each looks as if it 
were cut off {quare at one or ‘both 
ends. The excellency of this kind 
of bean is, that the pod is fit for 
eating when the bean has got its 
ful growth. But the pods are ha- 
ble to be hurt by a black ruft, if 
they are expofed much to the fun 3 
though they will be frefh and fair 
when they grow in a fhady place. 


‘Planted with Indian corn, they ~ 


grow extremely well, and are fit to 
eat green till fome time after the 
firft autumnal frofts. 
The field white beans common- 
ly grow beft on a dry and warm 
foil, but moderately rich: The 
way to harveft them is, to pull 
them up by the roots, a fhort time 
befere the firft froft is expected, 
and let them lie onthe field. The 
green ones will foon ripen, and _ 
efcape injury from the froft. They 


muit be gathered in and fecured, 


before they begin to fhatier out of 
the pods.—The haum, or vines of 
beans, fhould not be wafted, but 
carefully preferved : They are a fort 
of fodder which fheep are very 
fond of, though no other creature . 
will sat them, | 
BEER, a pleafant drink made 
with malt and hops. It is diftin-- 
guifhed from ale by having a great- 
er quantity of hops, whence it is 
more bitter, and. will keep longer. 
And beer that is made of the high- 
elt dried malt has the name of porter. 
Much hasbeen puttifhed for the 
dire€tion of thofe who undertake 
large breweries. It 1s much to be 
withed that many fuch were car- 
ried on in this. country, where bar- 


ley 
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ley for making malt can be fo eafi-- 
dy.raifed.. The ufe of ardent {pir- 
its, which are more coltly, and lefs | 
wholefome than beer, might thus 
be lefiened. They whoare difpof- 
ed to undertake brewing, may fup- 
ply themfelves with volumes on 
the fubje&t.—I fhall only under- 
~ take to direét farmers, who may be 
aifpofed to brew for their own con- 
fumption, 
Almoft any houfeholder Fo | 
brew, without putting himfelf to— 
much, ifany, charge for an Ses 
tus, Inflead of a large copper, 
which is neceffary ina brew houfe, 
a large kettle or two may an{wer 
the purpofes of heating the water, 
and boiling the wort: Hogfhead 
and barrel tubs, and other veilels, 
may ferve for mafhing tubs, backs, 
coolers, and tuns. 
The water ufed for making beer, 
or ale, fhould be foft, and fuch as 
is fit for wafhing., For this will 
better penetrate the malt, and caufe 
it to difcharge its fpirituous vir- 
tue. Some vecommend throwing 
2 fpoonful of falt into a kettle full, 
which will caule any foulnefs con* 
tained in ‘the water to rife to the 
furface when it boils, which may 
be {kimmed off. When the water 
is very god this will be needlefs, 
But let the water be ever fo pure, 
a little bran, or malt, fhould be 
thrown upon the top while it is 
heating ; 
water begins to boil. 
uled, throw it into the math tub. 


to be taken off when the 


If malt be | 


The defign of thus covering the | 


water is, to prevent the belt, moft 
fubtil and volatile particles of the 
water from evaporating, or going 
off in fteam. The water, for the 
fame reafon, fhould but jatt boil ; 

after which it fhould not be left to 
eool gradually, as the evaporation 
would be too great: But as much 
cold water fhould be thrown in, 
#nd mixed with it in the mafh tub, 


| 
| 
| 
: 
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as will bring it to the right temper, 
perhaps about three gallons to half 
a barrel, For the malt fhould not 
be fealded, but {teeped in water, as 
warm agit can be without fcalding ; 
becaufe the fcalding of the malt 
would rather clofe up its pores, and 
prevent its imptegnating the water 
with its virtue, fo much as it will 
be. in. a tepid menfiruum, It will 
alforender it glutinous and adhelive, 
fo that the waier will not havea 
free paflage through it. 

The mafh tub fhould -have a 
cock, or a tap and faufet fixed into 
its bottom, and the hole covered 
within witha little flat fhaped baf- 
ket, faftened with nails, that it may 
not get out of place by the mafhing, 
anda clofe {training cloth may be 
put over it, and faftened in the 
- fame manner, 

The water being in the mafh 
tub, one perfon fhould put im the 
malt by little and little, and another 
fhould ftir it about with a ftick or 


paddle, that it may not remain in | 


lumps, or fail of being thoroughly 
wetted. ‘Thisis all the ttirring that 
isneedful, For too much ftirring 
would caufe the malt to thicken, fo 
as not to givea free patlage to the 
water that is to pafs through it. 
Somé of the laft of the malt, in- 
{tead of being flirred into the wa- 
ter, fhould be ftrowed loofely over 
the furface, to.ferve as a. coat for. 
the reft, and prevent the copious 
pafling away of the fpirit in {teams. 
Befides, the tub fhould be. clofely 


covered with oS or other cloths, — 


that none of the fleam may efcape. 


In this fituation it fhould ftand for sf 
Then with a 


two or three -hours 
{mall ftream draw Of theawortjups 1 
on a handfui or two of hops, into 
the back, which +s placed under the 
math fab: Fill with water again, 
and maih;in halfan hour run it off: 
in the mean while be pouring hot 


water into the math as it is FURDIN Sw | 


kt 
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It fhould be poured in on that fide 
of the tub which is moft diftant 
from the cock, or fo that all the 
malt may be wafhed. with it as 
equally as pofible. This water 
may be almoft or quite boiling, as 
mixing it with that m the tub, will 
fo cool it as to prevent fcalding. 
Continue thus to'pour in water and 
run it off, till you have the quanti- 
ty in the back which you defign for 
your ftrong ale or beer, ‘Then 
{top the cock, and fill the grains 
with a fufficient quantity of cold 
water, for {mall beer, or it may be 
hot if the weather is cold, fo that 
there be no danger offouring. Let 
it ftand, covered as before, and boil 
your firft run. When it has boil- 
ed {martly for half an hour, putin 
your hops, and boil it another half 
hour, or till it breaks or curdles, 
as it will when it 1s' fufficiently 
boiled. Or you may put your 
hops into a thin coarie linen bag, 
leaving room ‘for them to {well, 


and boil then: the firft half hour in 


the wort, which I take to be a bet- 
ter method. 

When your wort is boiled e- 
nough, {train it into your coolers, 
in which the thinner it lies the bet- 
ter, asit will cool the fafter, 

The next thing is to put the 
wort into the tun, an open veffel, 
toferment. If very fine and clear 
drink is defired, the fediments in the 
coolers fhould be left behind, and 
{trained through a flannel bag: For 
the lefs the grounds go into the 
tun, the purer the beer may be ex- 
pected to be in the cafk, and the 
more eafily fined. ee ae 

That which is: intended for long 


, keep fhduld be‘ahnott or quite 


cold, before it' is put into the tun, 
becaufe a flow fermentation will be 
moft proper for it. But ale, or 
{mall beer, for fpeedy ule, may be 
put upa little warm, 

Theri ftirin your barm, er yeft, 
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@ pint of which is enough for a bat- 
rel. If the fermentation be too 
flow, béatin the yeft once or twice, 
but not oftenér, left the drink 
fhould be injured by it. 

In two or three days the beer 
will purify itfelf, by throwing up thé’ 
lighter parts to the top in a white 
curled foam, and precipitating the 
heavier and fouler parts to the bot- 
tom. It fhould then be tappéd juft 
above the leés, arid, having taken 
off the yelt, the beer muft be drawn 
off into the cafksin which it is to; 
be kept: Which fhould ftand with 
the bungs open, till the fermenta- 
tion ceales, and be kept conftantly’ 
full, not by pouring in that which 
runs over with the yeft at the bung 
hole; but with fome of the fame’ 
beer keptin a veffel by itfelf’ Thus’ 
it will throw off the yeft, and de- 
polit a dregey part fufficient fer the 
beér to feed upon in the cafk. Re- 
ferving the yéft for ufé, bung the 
cafks clofe as foon as the working 
ceafes, If the brewing be done in 
Ofétober, the bungs fhould not be 
taken out till fpring. Then open 
the vent holes: For the coming of 
warm weather will caufe a new 
fermentation, This being over, 
keep the cafks well ftopped till 
September following: Then fine 
it with ifinglafs, frft racking it off, 
ifit be not pretty fine. 

But for ales and {mall beers, it 
may anfwer well enough, to omit 
the tunning, and remove the wort 
from the coolers dire€tly into the 


-calks 3 obferving to keep them full, 


that they may purge themfelves of 
the yet. ; 
Butt-beer of the ftrongeft kind, 
takes eight bufhels of malt for a 
barrel, But a{maller quantity will 
make a pleafanter and wholclomer 
drink. The fame quantity will 
make a barrel and a half of good 
{trong ale ; or fix barrels of {mall 
beer, 
: REcEIPE 
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Recrirt for brewing for a private 
family. ‘ 


7 ey | 
Take four bufhels of malt, and 


from ten ounces to a pound of 
hops, as you wilh your beer to be 
more or lefs bitter. Brew accord- 
ing to the above method. You 
will have one barrel of good ale, 
and another of {mall beer. 
fmall beer half a pound of hops will 
be enough. Some ufe the hops 
that have been boiled before: But 
freth hops wil be far better and 
wholefomer. 
Spruce Beer. ; 
{pruce boughs ; boil them in water 
about half an hour, or till the out- 
ward {fkin, or rind, peels off : Strain 
the liquor, and {ftir in at the rate 
of two quarts of molafies to half a 
barrel, Work it with beer-grounds, 
or emptyings ; or rather with yelt. 
_ Inftead of fpruce fome ufe juni- 
er, and prefer it. It is the low 
CS . commonly called favin, A 
little wheat bran fhould be boiled 
in this beer, to give it a brifkneds, 
Mouassps BEER ; 


practifed in Philadelphia. 

‘¢ Take five pounds of molafles, 
halfa pint of yeft, anda {poonful 
ef powdered race ginger : Put 
thefe ingredients into your veffel, 
and pour on them two gallons of 
{calding hot, foft and clear water : 


Shake them well till it ferments; | 


and add thirteen gallons of the fame 
water cold, to fill up the cafk : Let 


the liquor ferment about twelve | 
hours, then bottle it off, with a 


raifin or two in each bottle.” 
A. good Housenoip BEER. 

Take a heaped half peck of 
wheat bran, and three or four 
ounces of hops: Boil them a quar- 
ter of an hour in fifteen gallons of 
clear water: Strain it through a 
clofe fieve, and {weeten it with two 
quarts of molaffes ; Cool it quick 


-_afide. 


_crement of liquor. 
 toreconcile the minds of people to 
| the moft abfurd and unwholefome 
| things. ’ Would not aman be con- 
| fidered as infane, who fhould take 
_ the emptyings of cyder, and put it 
| into his new cyder to ferment it ? 
| But how much better a practice is 
according to a method faid to be, | 
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till it 1s no warmer than new milk, 
and fill your half barrel. Warm 


water may be ufed to Gill up the 
cafk if needful. Leave the bung 


| out for 24 hours, that the drink 
| may work, and throw off the yeft, 
| and it will be fit for ufe. 
| the fourth or fifth day, bottle off 
Forthe | 


About 


what remains in the veifel, elpecial- 


| ly if the weather be hot, that it may 
/ not turn four, or ftale. 
| be new, or not before ufed for beer, 


If the cafk 


apply yeft or beer-grounds to fer- 


| ment it: Otherwife it will not be 
| neceflary. 
Take a fufficient quantity of | 


The praétice which is common 
in this country, of fermenting our 
{mall drinks, with the fediments, or 
dregs of the fame, ought to be laid 
For this is undoubtedly the 
fouleft, and moft unwholefome ex- 
Practice is apt 


it, to ferment our fmall beers in 


this manner, with the fediments of 
{mall beer ? It is true, that yeft is 


alfo an excrementitious part ; but 
that which is white, is evidently 
far lighter, and freer from filth, 
and contains much of the volatile 
and fpirituous parts. As I had rath- 
er receive the breath or perfpira- 


| tion of cattle into my body, than 


their dung, or ftale, fo I prefer the 
white fcum in my drink to the pon- 
derous dregs of liquors. 

To mend diforders in beer, and 
improve it, the London and coun- 
try brewer gives the following di- 
rections. | 

To cure a butt of ropy beer.—-Mix 
two handfuls of bean-flour with one 
handful of falt, and ftir it in. 

lo. feed a butt of beer.—Bake a 
rye-leaf well nutmeged, put itin 

pieces 
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pieces into a narrow bag ae hops, 
with fome wheat, and put the bag 
into the cafk at the bung-hole,- 
fo cure, mufty drink.—Run. it 
‘through fome hops that have bee 
‘boiling in ftrong wort, and iy 
‘wards work it with two parts of 
‘new beer, to one of the mufly old. 
This is called vamping, and isa 
cure for multy, or {tinking beer. 
To feed and give a fine flavour to a 
barrel of beer.—Put fix fea-bifcuits 
‘into a bag of hops, and put all into 
LANG Cate. i 

Lo fine beer in twenty four hours.— 
Put in a piece of foft chalk burnt, 
about the bignels of two hen’s eggs, 
which will difturb the liquor, and 
‘caufe it afterwards to be fine, and 
_draw off brifk to the laft, though it 
were flat before. This will do for 
a kilderkin, or half barrel. 
To fine and feed butt-beer.—Cut 
iinglals mto {mall pieces, and foak 
‘it in fome {tale beer ; then boil fug- 
ar in fmail beer or ale toa thin 
he and, mix it with fome of the 


ifinglafs-beer, which put into a butt - 


of beer, {tirring it brifkly together. 
‘Jt will fine oes preferve oe drink 
well. 


To recover akilderkin of flale fmall 


beer.—Put two ounces of good hops, 
and one pound of mellow fat chalk. 
broke into a dozen pieces, in at sige 
bung-hole, and {top it up clofe. It 
will prove found. wax plealant to 
the laft. : 

. Lo jfne a kilderkin of ale or beer, 
and preferve the fame found and 
pleafant for: a Re time— Take a 
large handiul of hops, boiled -in a 
firft wort only half an hour; and 
dried ; half a pound cf. loaf fugar 
diffolved in fome of the ale or beer; 
one pound of chalk broke in Gx 
pieces ; the white part..of oyfter- 


dhells, calcined in a clear a heueal 


fire to.a whitene{s, and the fleins of 


tobacco pipes, that have been.ufed - 


and are burnt again, of each. in 


ye 
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powdermfour ounces. Put in your 
hops firft, with the pieces of chalk 


_and then. mix your. two powders 


and loaf fugar i in fome of the ale or. 
beer, and pour all in immediately 
after the hops and chalk, ftirring 
them well about with a {ta ff, and 
bung down. 

Some put thefe into ale quickly 
after it has done working; others 
wil rack off their OGtober or March 
beer into another cafk, and then 


_ putin thele ingredients, and ftir it 
well with a ftaff : Or give the 


veflel a rollor two, that the bottem 
may be turned up. You may tap it 
at a week’s end: You will havea 
clear wholefome ale of beer. =: 

BEES, an induttrious and profit- 
able {pecies of infeéts. Rural econ- 
omy 1s incomplete where bees are 
wanting, The coft of keeping 
them is nothing, and the care that 
is required about. them is but tri- 
fling. 

ete aré hee forts of bees ina 
hive: 1. The queen bee, which is 
larger, ee of a brighter red; than 
the refit. Her ba&nefs is-to. con- 
du& the new {warm, and lay eggs 
in the cells for anew brood : And 
her fertility is fo great that fhe 
brings forth many “thoufands of 
young ones ina years -2. ‘The 
drones, which have no flings, are 
ef a darker colour than the reft, 
and are, fuppofed to be the inaile’: 
3. The honey bees, ot working bees; 
which are by ing more numerous 
than the other two kinds. 

A .bee-houfe fhould be intel 
at a good diftance from . places 
where cattle are kept, efvecially 
from hogities, hen anddove houfes, 
and remote from filth and dung- 
hills. «It fhould be defended fromi 
high winds on all. fides, fo far- as 
may be, confiftently with admitting 
the heat of the fun. The houfe 
fhould. be open to the fouth, or 
fouth weft, and the —— 
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be very tight ; with a tight roof 
-projedting, that driving rains may 


not injure the bees, If fnow lodges . 
upon or about the hives, it fhould 


bé brufhed off without delay. The 
bench on which the hives ftand, 
flyould be a little canting outwards, 
that if wet fhould fall on it it may 
run off without entering the hives. 
Mr. Bromwich propofes, « that a 
beé-houfe be boarded in front ;and 
that the backfide fhould confift of 
three doors, which opened, give a 
full view of the hives, and give op- 
portunity to affiftor lift them. All 
feams. are to be ftopped, which 


would admit infe&s, from which: 


the houfe is often to be brufhed. 
«Jf the houfe fhould be in dan- 
ger of being too hot, when thus 
inclofed, it may be occafionally 
Shaded with boughs: of trees, As 
winter approaches, all the feams 
of the houfe are plaiftered with 
clay. In very cold climates, the 
houfe fhould be flled with ftraw, 
to keep the bees warm, watching 
againft mice, and removing the 
ftraw in the {pring. 


«© Cut a.hole through the front, : 


of the fame fize as the mouth of 
the lower hive, and dire€tly againit 
it. Under this paflage, en a level 
with the floor, is a lighting board, 


at the mouth of each hive; of about 


five inches long, and three wide. 
It is alittle fhelf for the bees to 
“land upon after their excurfions, 
Thefe being feparate, not in one 
piece of the length of the houfe, is 
to prevent intercourfe between col- 
ony and colony. But more effen- 
tial to prevent mice, fnails, and 
other intruders. Thefe alighting 


boards are fometimes painted of » 


different colours, to dire& each 
bee to his home more readily.—A 
long fhetving board fhould be plac- 
ed over the alighting boards, ‘to 
fhelter the bees in a rainy time, It 


fhould be twelve inches wide, and 
MEA D 
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placed nine inches above the mouths 
of the hives.” a 
Broom: clover and muftard ar 
faid to afford bees an excellent pat{- 
ture ; and they appear very fond 
of the flowers of poppies. Gar- 
dens, and any places where flowers 
abound, and e{pecially where there 
isa fucceffion of flowers through 
the greater part of the year, are 
moft favourable to them : For they 
undoubtedly draw the principal 
part of their honey from the neéta- 
ria of flowers. — Fields. of buck= 
wheat ate good, as they continue 
in bloom for a long time, In 
Germany they move their bee- 
hives int boats to the neighbouring 
fields of buck wheati 
_ Bees are wont. to fend out new © 
{warms in May and June, Much 
has béen written concerning the 
management of them on thefe oc- 
cafions. But the new mode of 
managing them renders all this un 
neceflary.. It is this: Let the bee-~ 
houle be made fo tall as to admit. 
three tier of hives; one above an=— 
other.’ The hives fhould not be: 
tall fhaped, but rather broad and 
fhort, that they may take up lefs 
room. ‘A hive of fuch dimenfions 
as to be equal to a cube of 19 inches, 
will be fufficiently capacious. Mr. 
Therley dire€ts that they fhould be 
10 inches deep, and from 12 to 14 
broad in the infide. If hives be made 
larger, the {warms will not. multia _ 
ply fo faft. Anunder hive is made 
with a round hole through the top 
of three inches diameter, covered. 
with a fliding fhutter. Each hive 
or box fhould have a paflage at the 
bottom for the bees to pals in and 
out, 4 or 5 inches long, and about 
one third of an inch deep. Oneof 
thefe hives fhould be placed di 
reCtly under an inhabited hive, be- 
fore they are difpofed to fend out 
a new fwarm. ‘This will prevent 
the going out-ef a {warm, and fave 
trouble: . 
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trouble and watching : For inftead 
of fwarming when the upper hive 
is full, they will build and depofit 


their honey in the one that is be- 


low : And when that is full, let 
them find another beneath it ; they 
will take pofleffion of the lower- 
moft, Itistheir manner always to 


begin at the top, and builddown- | 


wards. For another method of 
management, fee Cohite’s collateral | 
Bee Boxes. | 


- When the top hive is well filled 
with honey, it may be difcovered 


by lifting it, or more accurately by - 


weighing it gently with a fteelyard, 
ina cool morning, when the bees 
are tiff, and not apt to come out. 
When a hive is taken up, there 
is\no need of murdering the poor 
infe@ts with fire and brimftone, as 
has been the ufual pratice: Only 
drive in the fhutter, and run athin 
long knife round, to part it: from 
that which is below it; flip the hive 
off upon a {mooth piece of »board, 


or flide the board under, and, carry. 


the hive into your dwelling houfe, 
which you may doin a cool morn- 
ing without any danger from their 
ftings. Lay the.hive upon its fide, 


and have a window of the room 


open. As the fun gets up, and the 
air grows warmer, they will quit 
the hive, and-go into the hive next 
to the place whence they were tak- 
en. When you take out the honey, 
which fhould be done ipeedily, the 
bees that are found among the hon- 
ey, {tiff and unable to fly, fhould 
be thrown into a tub of :water. 
They will foon recover their aQiv- 
ity, and go after their companions. 

Some prattife: feeding bees. But, 
fays one, “ There is but little ufe 
init, becaufe: thofe which have 
not a good ftock of honey to ferve 
them. through the winter, are not 
fitto keep.”+—Headds, « There are 
fome ftocks of bees in the [pring 
time, that may feemwerthy of our 

ee. 
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care to preferve ; fuch as have but 


little honey, and.a good number of 
bees, by means of a cold and dry 
{pring, yet in all probability, may 


prove an excellent ftock, and may 


4 


be worth ‘confideration.”’ 


_ & The beft method of fupplying 
bees with fooc, is. by {mall canes, 
or troughs conveyed into their” 


j hives ; and beginning in March 


when they begin to breed, and fit ' 


{ on their young, it muft be daily 


continued, till the feafon affords 
them eafe and provifion abroad. 

*« Honey isnot only the beft, but 
the moft natural of all food, and 
will go much further mixed well 
with a moderate quantity of good » 
{weet wort. ‘Some prefcribe toafts 
of bread fopped in {trong ale, and 
put into the hive, whereof they 
will not leave. one:crumb remain-— 


in na 


Mr, Therley advifes when ftocks | 
of bees are weak, to double them, 
which he thinks the moft effe€tual 
way. of preferving them in com- 
mon hives. He does it by the 
help of a fume, or opiate, which 
will fo {tupify them for atime that 
they may be handled at pleafure. 


Having done this, the queen mult: 
| be fearched for and killed. 
examine. whether the ftock: to 


And. 


which you intend to join the bees. 
of another, have honey enough to 


maintain the bees of both : It © 
-fhould weigh 20 pounds. _ 


‘¢ The narcotick, or  ftupifying 


fume, is made with the large mufh-. 


room, commonly known by the — 


name bunt, puck fit, or frog-cheele, . 
Itas of a brown: colour, turns to: 
‘powder, and is exceeding light. 


Put one of thefe pucks into a large | 
paper ; prefs it therein to.two thirds, 


or half its former bulk, and tie it — 
up very clofe : ‘Then put it into an 


the bread. has been 


oven, after 


drawn, and let it remain there all 
night: When it is dry enough to! 


hold 
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hold fire, itis fit for ufe, se dare’ great noife : But being too late they 
‘ner of ufing it is thus : will foon return. Then keep them 
«« Cut off a piece of the puck, as {| confined for three or four days, af- 
large as a hen’s egg, and fix itin | ter which the door may be left 
the end of a {mall {tick flit for that | open.” 
‘purpofe, and fharpened at the oth- It is convenient to savior a: pane 
er end, which place fo that the | of glafs in each hive, i in order to 
puck may hang near. the middle of | watch the motions of the bees, and 
‘an empty hives This hive muit be | to know by infpection when is. the 
fet with the mouth upwards—near | right'time to take up ahive. The 
the ftock you intend to take. This | Reverend Mr. White fays, ‘¢ In the 
being done, fet fire tothe puck, and | back part you muit cut a hole with 
immediately place the ftock of bees | a rabbet m it, in which youareto 
over it, tying a cloth round the | fix a pane of the cleareft.and beft 
hives, that no {fmoke may come | crown-glafs, about five inches in 
forth. In a minute’s time, you | length,-and three in breadth, and 
will hear the bees fall like drops of | faften it with putty. — Let the top 
hail, into the empty hive... You | of the glafs be placed as high as the 
may then beat the top of the hive | roof within-fide, that you may fee 
gently with your hand, to get as | the upper part of the combs, where 
many of them as you can: After | the bees with their riches are moft- 
this, loofing the cloth, lift the hive | ly placed. You will, by this means, 
off to a table, knock it feveral times. | beibetter able:to judge of their ftate 
again{t the table, feveral more bees | and ftrength, than if your glafs was 
will tumble out, and perhaps the | fixed in the middle. The glafs 
queen among them. She often is | muft be covered with a thin piece 
one of the laft that falls. If fhe is | of board, by way of fhutter, which 
not there, fearch for her among the | may be amade to hang by a-ftring, 
main body in the empty hive, | or turn upon a nail, or flide fide- 
{preading them for this purpofe on | ways between two mouldings. 
a table. | Such as are defirous of feeing more 
- $© You mutt vtbeds in the fame | of the bees’ works, may make thé 
manner with the other hive, with | glafs as large as the box will admit, 
the bees of which thefe are to be u- | without weakening it too much, Or 
nited.» One ‘of the queens being | they may adda pane of glafs on 
fecured; you muft put the bees of | the top, which muftlikewile be cov- 
both: hives together, mingle them | ered with a fhutter, faftened down 
~ thoroughly, and drop them among | with pegs to prevent accidents. 
the combs of the hive which they | “ Be careful to faften the fhut- 
are intended to inhabit. When | ter foclofe to the glafs, that no light 
they are all in, cover it witha pack- | may enter ; for the bees feem to 
ing or coarfe cloth, which will ad- |}; look upon fuch light as a hole, or 
mit air, and let ives remain fhut | breach in their houfe, and on that 
‘up all that night, and the nextday. | account may not fo well like their 
You will foon be fenfible they are | habitation.” 
awaked from their fleep. BEET, a weil jccadianis efculent 
- & The: fecond ‘night after their {| root. | 
union, in the dufk of the evening, There is a fea beet which grows 
gently remove the cloth from off | in falt marfhes; and a white beet 
the mouth of the hive, and the bees | cultivated in gardens for the fake 
will immediately fally forth with a | of its leaves, which are fometimes 
eas: : 


ufed 
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ufed in foups. 
and commonly hard and tough. 

» But the fort which is moft valua- 
ble “is the’ red beet, -with a large, 
pyramidal, flefhy root ; the leaves 
of which are large, thick and juicy. 
The larger thefe. roots grow, the 


more terderthey are yand the any “f 


er their colour, the better. 

- Beets require a mellow. and 
warm foil, moderately rich, and 
well pulverized to a good depth. 
For as they naturally run deep, in 
fhallow ground they will be fhort, 
ftringy, and irregular fhaped. 


Beets fhould be fown early. A 


good method is, to fet the feeds in 
iquares of about eight or nine inches. 
Ifa fourth part ofwheddads fhould 
fail, the crop will not be leffened. 

When the feeds are {trong and 
good, 
double. In this cafe they. fhould 
be fingled while they are: young. 
Dtenbiate it may be expeéted that 
the roots will be fimall, and fome- 
times twifted about each, other. 
‘Thofe which are taken out may be 
tran{planted ; but they are not fo 
ant to make sood roots. 

The ground. fhou! Id be hoed 
two. or three times, after which the 
leaves will fo cover the ground, as 
to {top the further growth of weeds. 

The under leaves may be broken 
off towards fall, and thrown tothe 
fwine, which are very fond of 
them. This. will.not. injure. the 
roots at all ; for if they are left on, 
they will ioen decay. 

_ The roots fhould be taken up » bes 
fore any fevere froft comes ; 
of the fibrous roots fhould se taken 
away ; nor the head cut very clofe. 
In »this {tate alfo, they fhould be 


boiled, that none of their rich gues 


may efeape. 


) £hey + may- be eae in autumn, 3 


me kept good all winter.:» Bat.if 
any froft touchesthem , though they: 
will not pero tt, they will be- 
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The root is fmall, : 


they are apt to come up| 


by) Mr. 


/in this country by the 
| Fowl- Meadow Grafs. It 


NONE » 
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come - tough, and: unfit for the tae 
ble. And in the fpring, their ear- 


ly fprouting depreciates them. : 


A new ipecies of beet has late- 
ly made its appearance in this 
country. The German name of 
itismangel wurtzel: It is common- 
ly called fcarcity root, from an idea 
of its being a good preventive 
of {carcity, or fuccedaneum for 
erafs, Likeother tap rooted plants, 
it bears drought well, and produces 


abundance of leaves, which the cat- 


tle are fond of. Thefe plants have 
every appearance of beets, except- 
ing that the feeds are {maller, the 
roots much larger, aud grow chief- 
ly above the furface of the ground. 
Ten pounds is the weight of fome 
that 1 have feen; but-in a rich » 
foil, fome have grown to two. feet 
in circumference. .‘The leaves. may, 
be frequently. {tripped off, to feed 
cattle and {wine, which Gomes not 
appear to injure the roots at all, but 
rather to increafe their growth, 
BIDENS, a tool recommended 
Tull, with an eye and 
helve like a hanide hoe. Inftead of 
a blade, it has two prongs, two 
inches, or two and a half afunder, 
and fix inches long, fteeled at the © 
ends, The ufes of it are, to take up 
weeds {trongly rooted, and to loot: 
en the foil among plants, withouty 
wounding their roots. It was in- 
vented and ufed by the Romans. 
BIRD-GRASS, ufually known 
name 
acquir- 
ed» this name by being fuppof- 
ed to be brought to a piece of 
meadow in Dedham, by ducks, and. 
other wild water-fowl. Mr. Roque, 
an ingenious Frenchman, tells us, 
‘«‘ He has found by experiment, that 


this grafs thrives beft on the drieft | 


land.” But ifit did foin England, 


where he has cultivated it, I doubt 
) whether it: will do fo m> this coun-. 
) try, where the heat of the: funim: 


fummér, 


BLO 






er, is: fo much greater. 


moit natural, isa low wet foil, and 
_ miry that carts cannot well go on 
; And from thence it has been 


sbactesen into many, {wampy 


places: But Mr. Roque tells us, 
s* It grew two feet anda half the 
firt year, ina-dry foil; four fect 
, the fecond year : ge at every 
joint it fends out branches, which 
will ftrike root wherever they 


touch the ground : That on taking a 


full grown: plant of this grafs out of 
the ground, it was found capable of 


being di ieee into twenty {maller | 


roots, or off-fets ; that thefe off-fets, 


though taken thus from the root | 


even in the beginning of July will 
bear feed the {ame year.”. 

Mr, Eliot thinks dreiaeds {wamps 
are a very proper foil for the culti- 
vation of this grafs ; he allows that 
it makes a good hay, little inferiour 


to Englith grafs ; and obferves, that | 


it keeps green for a long time, fo 
that it may be mowed at any time 
from July to Ogtober ; and that it 
is fo fruitful as to produce three 
tons of hay onan acre. 
BLOOD, the liguor which cir- 
culates through the arteries and 
veins of animals, It confilts of 
water, oil, falt, earth and air, all 
which feetwaats: are foed for 
plants. It abounds with oil and 
falt more than moft bodies ; there- 
fore it may be allowed to be one 
of the richeft manures ; and experi- 
mnents have proved it to be fo. 
It is beft to mix it with other fub- 
{tances before it is ufed. If a farm- 
er could get the blood of animals 
in. fufiicient uantity,. he might 
bring his rab A to any degree of 
richnefs. He may afford to give 
a good price forthe filth at flaugh- 
tet-houles, as alarge proportion of 
it 1s blood.—It is owing, in great 
meafur e, to the blood of fowls, and 
other animals, which is f pilt in back 


The : 


owl-meadow, where its growth i iS 


| manure. 





. BRO 


yards; that what is ¢alled door dung. 
The - 


is fo valuable a manure, 
farmer fhould take care:to -have all] 
has. killing done in places where.the 
blood: will be faved for manute. A 


little of it mixed witha large quan-- 


tity of dirt; the {crapings of a yard, 


i 


x 


‘ te. 
wG 


ae 


é&c. will. make the whole a rich 


compott. 


BOG, a piece me ea seh awet 


miry rie oraf{wamp.. Some bogs: 
when they have a {ward of grals- 
roots, will fhake and tremble under 
the foot. Such land is unprofitas 
ble, or even. a nuifance, until it be 
drained... Butafter draining, it be, 


comes the beft of foil, producing — 


the greatelt of crops, without any 


{wamp efteually, is to palsa ditch 


through the middle of it; and an- 
other ditch round the border,. to > 


cut off the fj ipringas which come from 
the upland. 

In order to judge a a bog 
will pay the expenfe of draining, 


the depth of the drain which will » 
be neceflary: at the outlet, andits — 


length, mutt be confidered, and al~ 


fo the depth of the foilin the bog. — 
If the foil be very thin, it will not 
be of fo much value when drained, 


It will be thinner after drying than 
before ; 
enough for the deepeft ploughing, 
after it is dried and fettled. See 
Eliot on Freld-Hufoandry.. 

BROWSE, young {prouts from: 
wood, twigs of trees, and bufhes. 
Ina new country, browfing is a 


The way to drain: 22° 


but it fhould have depth | 


confiderable part of the food. of. 


cattle. 


browfe, In the former part of fum- 


mer, when the young fhoots arein : 
the molt tender ftate,;fome cattle - 
will even grow fat upon: browle, » 


Salt 


They will browfe all parts — 
of the year, unlefs when the fnowis ~ 
fo deep they cannot wanderin pur-: 
| fuit of it. Late in autumn, and~ 
early in {pring, much hay may ber: 
faved by turning out. cattle to. 


8 wer .- 
Sa thay "is found to give cattle ar 





extraordinary appetite for this kind 
PE IOOE: 1 OD Mock. 
~“BUCK-WHEAT, a dark col- 
oured grain, fhaped like the feed of 
onions, but much larger. ‘It yields 
plentifully, and is {aid to be better 
than barley for fattening of hogs 
and poultry. It fhould not be 


fown in this climate, till after the |. 
middle of May. One bufhel is e-— 


nough to feed ‘an acre, if fown 


broad-caft ; lefs than half that quan- ; 


tity, if drilled." | . 
In the ftate of New-York, farm- 


ers fow it with their winter wheat | 


about Auguft. It affords them a 


ripe crop in the fall, and is nodam- 
age to the crop of wheat which - 
grows with it, and fucceeds it 
’ When the plants are green, they 


are large, fappy and foft. Europe- 
an writers therefore greatly recom- 
mend fowing it for a green-drefling, 
and ploughing it into the ground, 
in its moft green and juicy ftate. 
~ BULL, the male of the ox kind. 
‘The marks of a good one for 
propagation, according to Morti- 
mer, are thefe. He fhould have 
a quick countenance, his forehead 
large and curled, his eyes black 
and large, his horns large, ftraight 


and black, his neck flefhy, his belly | 


long and large, his hair fmooth 
like velvet, ‘his breaft bie, his 
back ftraight and flat, his buttocks 
{quare, his thighs round, his legs 
ftraight, and his joints fhort. 

- One good bull will anfwer for a 
large number of cows. But to 
mend our breed of cattle, more at- 
tention fhould be paid to the prop- 
erties of bulls. ‘Thole which are 
not large, or not well fhaped, fhould 
be caftrated while they are young, 
that a mean tace'of cattle may not 
be propagated. Neither flrould the 
pradlice of fuffering bulls that are 
too young, to go to the cows, be 
Continued. “For ‘either the cows, 












bull, go farrow, which4s a grea 

lofs to the farmer, and a breach up- 
on the dairy ; or at beft, the calves 
will be {mall, and fcarcely worth 
rearing ; as fome of our belt farmers 
are now fully convinced. A_ bull 
fhould be three years old, before he 





is ifed for propagation. 


~Crofling the breed is accounted 
amatter of confiderableimportance. 
A bull procured from fome place 
at a confiderable diftance, is believ- 
ed to anfwer better than one that 
is home bred. Gentlemen in Ire- 
land will fome times give an enor- 
mous price for a young bull from 
fome parts of England, 
BURN-BAKING, or dburn-beat- 
ing, Often called denfhiring, or 
devonthiring, from its being long 
prattifedin Devonfhire. The turfs 
of {warded land are cut up with a 
kind of hoe; called a beating axe, 
which, after drying, are piled and 
burnt. The afhes and burnt foil 
are {fread over the furface from 
whence the turfs are taken, by way 
of manure ; then ploughed in, and 
mixed with the foil; firft with a 
fhoal furrow, and deeper at the fec- 
ond ploughing. : 
The Marquis of Tourbilly fays, 
“¢ The paring-mattock, or beating 
axe, fhould’ have an edge like an 
adze, of well tempered fteel, and 


_ about nine inches wide ;—that the 
iron part fhould be fix inches in 


length, growing narrower towards 
the handle ;—that.the hole to re- 
ceive the handle fhould be two 


inches in diameter ;—that the han- 
dle fhouldebe of wood, about three 


feet long ;—that the inftrument 


_without the handle fhould weigh 


from ten to twelve pounds ;—that 
the turfs raifed will be about 18 
inches long, a foot bread, and four 
inches thick ;—that they muft be 
fet up to dry, leaning againft each 


other ;~that when the feafon is not 


wy. 





to burn 


that when dry, they. muft be piled 


up in the form of ovens, the mouths. 


to the moft windward. fide ;—that 
a hole fhould be left in the top. for 
the {moke to go out ;—that as foon 
as they are piled, they muft be fet 
on fire with fome ftraw or heath ;+— 
that if they burn too faft, earth muft 
be thrown on to deaden the flames 3 
and, that they will continue burn- 
ing fome days. When the burning 
is ended, he advifes, that the afhes 
be piled up in round heaps ;—that 


when itis time to fow winter grain, 


the afhes fhould be fpread, and the 
cern fown on them, and then the 
ground ploughed with a fhoal fur- 
rew, and harrowed.’’ 

He fays, ‘half the ufual quantity. 
of feed will be fufficient ; and that 


it ought to be fowed two weeks. 


later than other ground.” The 
reafon is, becaufe the-grain will 
grow rapidly, and be uncommonly 
large. 7 ; 

. Iconceive this muft be a good 
method. of culture: for our cold 
lands, inclining to mofs, which can 
no, other way be made to produce 
well the firft year after, breaking 
up. But this method will not read- 


ily be adopted in.a country where. 


labour is dear. The» work, how- 
ever, might be greatly dimimithed, 
by paring the furface with a very 


fharp ironed plough; though inor-. 
der to do this, the ground muft 


have.an extremely even. furface, 
and be free from ‘ftones.—I have 


faid. fo much of this, culture, in: 
hopes of exciting fome who are. 


curious, to make trial of it.. 


tle, by Mr, Roque,-in the neigh- 
bourhood of. Londons. 
Englifh farmers have teftified from 


sd 


»about three weeks 3—. 


Several. 





their experience concerning it, that: 
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jit grows and flourifhes well event 


on the pooreft and drieft. of fandy. 
and gravelly foils ;—that an:acre. 
will yield. three loads of hay, by 
cutting it twice! in, a year, or more 


than forty bufhels of feed ;—that, 


thefeed.is better for horfes.than oats, 


andthe ftraw, after it is. thrafhed,. 


equal to the beft of common hay ;—~ 
that it continugs in petfe& verdure, 
and even growing during the win«> 
ter ;—that it affords excellent win-. 
ter pafture for cattle and) horfes 3 
and that it makes cows.give an ex-. 
traordinary quantity of the. very | 
ibedd tasted mabey axiz <laviyewenge eb 
| Ihave hada bed of this grafs for . 
‘two’ years palt ona hungry -fand, 
It has grown luxuriantly, the ftems.. 
riling to. the height of, three feet 5. 
and the feeds..ripened the year it: 
was fowed, though it wasnotfowed 
till the end of May. The fecond.. 
year the. feeds ripened, I think, in, 
June... The feverity-of our winter. 
froft.neither killed. any of it, nor. 
fo much as.altered: the verdure, of _ 
the ftems or leaves. Some of it was 
cut up and given tocattle,as foon as. 
the {now was off, which they eat 
very greedily, ee nee 
_ . I think this plant bids fair to be: 
a profitable grafs in this country, 
where fro{t occafions the confining 
our ftecks sf dry fodder for fix or: 
feven months. Forona pafture of 
this grafs, cattle, horfes and fheep,: 
may feed till the ground is cover-: 
ed with {now ;.and again in the. 
{pring, as foon asthe ground is bare. 
| .dtis alfo excellent for foiling, or: 
togive green to-cattle'in racks 3 and. 
when it is made into hay, the leaves. 


one 


| are not apt to crumble, or any part. 
. BURNET, a valuable. perennial. eee 
plant, which has lately. been brought: 
into ufe as a grafs for, feeding . cat-: 


of the hay to be wafted.. 


bo My 


They who with to propagate: 
_ this grafs, may be affured, that there: 
is not the leaft. difficulty.in doing: 
‘it: Forit 1s not only.a-moft hardy 
plant, but .I have not found it to be’ 
_ at all liable. to be hurt by any. 
ee ieee 
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kind » of-infe@s, The Englith 4 
farmers recommend keeping it clear 
ofweeds during the firft fummer, | 
ortillitis fo large as to cover the 
ground. This — be done ‘part- 
ly by harrowing : For as ‘it isa 
firong tap-rooted plant, the teeth 
of the harrow will not — the 
roots at all. 

»-BURN T-CLAY, a manure very 
proper: for: all clofe and compact 
boils, efpecially for a foil thatis clay- 
ey, which it opens, warms, and in-’ 
vigorates’; and fo difpofes fuch 
lands. to part with their vegetative 
virtues, of which they are not want-- 
ing, cin 
a I made,” fays one, “a nemnbser: 
. of clay walls nine inches high, the 
fame in thickne{s, and placed at the 
fame diftance from each’ other, in 
. the fame parallel dire&tion, forming 
a fquare of about three yards. Thefe 
vacancies i filled with brufh-woed, 
-and on that‘threw fome cinders, or 
{mall coal: After which I covered 
the whole fquare with clay about 
three inches thick, leaving the ends 
of the tunnels open, which [then 
dighted on the windward fide. A's 
foon as the fire had got fufficient 
head; I {topped the mouths of them ; 
and schon [ perceived the coveririg 
was almoft burnt through, I had a 
{mall {prinkling of {mall coal thrown 
on the heap, and then another cov-- 
— of clay as thick as the form- 

> And thus I went on till my 
ice was feven. or eight feet high. 
“When I found ‘my fire was ‘well 
kindled «(which was commonly a- 
bout the time I put my fecond coat 
on) I ufed-to enlarge the bafe of the 
fire, by continuing the tunnels, and 
adding new ones to’the fides; which 
were filled and cov ered as the oth- 
ers, and then lighted, till I made 


my fire about feven yards fquare > 


For] found it never burnt well in 
the middle, if it was toa eee at 
fifi igeuat 





an dcre; and found it af owning 
manute; for either meadow, pafture;, $ 
ot corn. For the latter it will not’ 
laft longer than three crops; though 
longer for the two former. And 
with this manure I have made pro-’ 
digious improvements. ‘But I do 
not believe it will anfwer for a> 
andy foil, as it will render it {till 
‘hghter.” I have myfelf tried it. 
upon a fandy foil without any ad-° 
tye tet : 
Mr. Eliot propofes a method of 
burning clay fomewhat different 





‘from rhisj and more fimple. See 
his Freld-Hufoandry. pide ys 
BURNT-GRAIN. Wheat 1s: 


faid to be burnt, when the mealy 
part of its emilei is converted to’a: 
— powder, of the confiftence 

of lamp-black. M. Duhamel calls 
sais diftemper ufielago, the burnt: 
ear. . Grain which is fo affeted, 
fhould not be ufed for food without 
wafhing, being very unwholefome. 
Grain diftempered in this manner,‘ 
is called by our farmers, fmutty ; 
but the beft modern European* 
writers choofe’ to call it burnt: 
grain ; and they affix the name’ 
{mut to another diftemper. I 
greatly ~fulpe&t that .the original 
caufe of {mutty ears and burnt 
grain is the fame : And that all the 
difference in the difeafe is, that in’ 
fome ears it begins fooner from: 
fome latent caufe, in others later: 
by contagion. «See Smut. 

Ithas been recommended, in or- 
devas prevent the diftemper, that 
the feed be fteeped in iene of wood 
afhes, with the mixture of a little 
lime. This I have tried year after 
year, without the defired effe&.— 
Steeping in brine, and fifting on’ 
the grain powdered quick-lime, are’ 
better preventives, but are not al- 
ways effectual. 

M. Tillet, after diligent refearedids 
concerning this diftemper, recom- 

mends 


\ 


BUS 
~ “ends wafhing 1n water to clear 


wheat of the black powder, fteep- | 
ing itin brine of fea falt, or of ni-_ 
_ tre 5 or fleeping in {trong alka- 
line lies, made of the afhes of fea- 


weeds, of pot-ath, or afhes of tartar; 


erinlies of common afhes, much | 
impregnated with falt and human _ 


urine, or cow’s urine, alkalized by 
putrefaction. Of thefe various ar- 
ticles thofe may be ufed which are 
motft eafily obtained. 
_ If the feed be tinged with the 
black powder, it fhould be wafhed, 
and violently agitated in feveral 
clear waters, till the black is quite 
off, and then fteeped. If it is not 
{potted, it fhould be plunged in a 
bafket into {trong lie of wood afhes 
and lime, as hot as a man can bear 
his hand init; ftirring it well, let 
the lie drain out. The feed thus 
“prepared, mutt be fpread upona 
floor, till it is dry enough to 
fow. = 9s: ia 
BUSHES, fhrubs. Thefe ate 
apt to {pring up and increafe in 
a lands which have never 
een tilled, if timely care be not 
taken to deftroy them. Eradicat- 
ing them requires fo much labour, 
that farmers are moft commonly 
content with cutting them once in 
afew years. Butthe more cuttings 
they furvive, the longer lived they 
are apt to be; and the harder to 
kill, as the roots continually gain 
ftrength. : 
Keeping cattle fhort in paftures 
will caufe them to browfe the more; 
and this will havea tendency to 
fubdue many kinds of bufhes. 
Thofe which grow on high ground 
are oftener fubdued this way than, 
_thofe which grow in {wampy low 
lands. 
~ It has often been afferted, that 
when the fign is in the heart, and 
the moon in her wane, in June, 
July, or Auguft, if buthes are cut 


they will certainly die, But by a 
& e i 
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| fufficient trial, I have found this to 


be a great miflake. In Auguft, 
1782, on the .day recommended, I 


cut .feveral acres of alder2bufhes, 


And-on the following day, when 
the moon was in the next fign, I 
cut a large quantity more.of the 
fame kind, and in the fame fwamp. 
The former are {prung up again very 
generally 3; and fo are the latter, 
The cutting was as ineffectual on 
the one day as on the other. 
But it is undoubtedly true, that 
cutting bufhesin the fummer will 
do more towards deftroying them, 
than doing it in any other feafon ; 
and the former part of fummer is a 
better time than the latter. Oth- 
ef circumitances.being equal, the. 


- wetteft weather is belt for deftroy= 


ing fhrubs by cutting; becaufe the 
fap. veilels of the ftumps will con- 
tinue open the longer ; there will 
be the greater. difcharge of fap 
through them, and the roots will 
be the more weakened. ; 
Bufhes which grow in clufters, 
as alder, and fome other forts, may 
be expeditioufly. pulled up by ox- 
en ; and this is an effe€tual way to 


| fubdue them, The expenfe of it 


I fuppofe will not be more than 

that of cutting them twice would 

amount to, nh heres 
Elder is a kind of bufh which 


- {preads fait in fome foils, and has 


been accounted harder to fubdue 
than almoft any other. Mr. Eliot 
fays, “« He knows by experience, 
that mowing them five times in a 


year will kill them.” — This has— 


been proved by the experience of 

other farmers. Ay ab SARS Bee 
The bufhes in fwamps “ate in 
general more hard to conquer, than 
thofe» which grow upon upland. 
Floeding a fwamp, where it. a¢ 
practicable, or can be done without 
too much coft; is perhaps the moft 
approved. method: which can be 
taken, Flooding for two or three 
, furamers 
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fummers will totally deftroy them 
root and branch. 

Butif.a fwamp cannot convenient- 

ly be flooded, the next thing is, to 
confider whether it cannot be drain- 
ed to advantage. Draining will fo 
alter the nature of the foil, that the 
fhrubs which it naturally produced 
before, will not be any longer nour- 
ifhed by it. 
moftly die without cutting, or it 
may be expeéted that once cutting 
will be fuficient. But if draining 
were not ferviceable on any other 
account, it would not anfwer to go 
to the expenfe of it, merely for the 
fake of clearinga fwamp of the 
bufhes. 
- CABBAGE, an efculent plant in 
high eftimation, which when well 
fodden, is a.very wholefome food. 
Many forts of cabbages are culti- 
vated. The common white and 
red cabbages, the favoy, the cauli- 
flower, and the low-dutch cabbages 
are common in this country. ‘ Be- 
fides thefe, other forts are culti- 
vated in Europe, as the borecole, 
the brocccli, the batterfea, &c. 

Cabbages requirea rich foil, rather 
moift than dry. A clay foil well 


‘mixed with other matters, is very 


proper for them. They are faid 
to grow well in drained fwamps, 
without manure. Hog-dung well 
rotted, door-dung and afhes are 
fuitable manures for them.— 
Each plant fhould have at leaft 
four feet of ground : In_ other 
words, the plants fhould be two 
feet afunder. In cardensand {mall 
ards thisis a good diftance. But 
in fields where they are to be cul- 
tivated by the plough, a greater 
diftance is neceffary. The rows 
yamay be three feet apart, and the 
. plants two feet in the rows, — 
_» Some think cabbages will not an- 
-f{wer more than one year on the 
fame fpot, But this is an erroneous 


opinion, J have raifed them for | 


Thereforé they will | 


: ed or not. 
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eighteen years in the fame part ef 
my garder, being an unfavourable 
foil, dry and gravelly: And the - 
crops are better than they were at 
firft, though the ground has been 
but ttle manured. Though ‘cab- 
bages feem to require much nour- 
ifhment, they do not impoverifl 
the foil, This is fo well known te 
Europeans, that they call cabbages 
a fallow crop, meaning a crop 
which anfwers inftead of fallow- 
ing. They form fo clofe a covering 
for the furface of the ground, as to 
caufe a putrefattion of the foil, 
which increafes its fertility, — 
Some fet the feeds where ‘the 
cabbages are to grow. By this they 
elcape being {tinted ty tranfplant- 
ing. For winter cabbages, the lat- 
ter part of May is early enough to 
put the feed into the ground, 
whether the plants are to be remov- 
i have tried both ways, 
and on the whole, 1 prefer tranf- 
planting. They are otherwife apt 
to be too tall, and to have crooked 
fiems, Wet weather is favourable 
for tranfplanting them ; and the 
holes fhould be filled with water 
before the plants are fet, unlefs the 
ground be naturally very moift. 
This: has’ a’. better -effett’-than 
pouring a much greater quantity of 
water on them afterwards. Suds 
would be better than clear water 
for wetting the plants,—Covering 
of plants with leaves is not a good _ 
praGtice. They will bemuch heat- 


ed through fome forts of leaves, the 


free circulation of air about them 
will be prevented, and their per- 


-{piration partly obftru€ted, Ifa hot 
fun caufé them to droop, a fhingle 


{tuck into the ground will be a fuf- 
ficient fhelter if it be on the fouth 
fide of the plants. I commonly 
allow each plant two fhingles, 
one on the foutheaft fide, and one 
on the fouthweft. . . Gor; 
The principal things which pre- 
vent 
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went the growth of cabbages, are, 
the fumble-foot, fo called, grubs, 
and lice. Manuring with afhesand 
lime tends to prevent the firit, as the 
roots become misfhapen by means 
af being wounded by infedts, to 
which the hot qualities of afhes and 
lime. are.antidotes. . 

~ The grub, or black worm, trav- 
els in the night from plant to plant, 
eats off the ftalks juft above the 


ground, and buries itfelf in the foil | 
when. the fun is up, To guard a-_ 


gainft this worm, a little circle of 


jime, or rock-weed round the plant | 


as of fervice. . 

. To deftroy lice on cabbages, they 
‘ fhould be wathed with {trong brine, 
or fea-water, or {mokes fhould be 
made among them with ftraw, ful- 
phur, tobacco, &c. But the hard 
frofts in autumn do not fail to fub- 
@ue them. 


_.If cabbages.grow near to a barn- 


yard, or other yard where cattle are 
hodged, the under leaves, when they 
begin to decay, may be taken off, 
andthrown ta them. The plants 
will not be at all injured, and they 
are an excellent foed for cattle, and 
will .increafe the milk of cows. 
But.the leaft decayed of them 
fhould go to the cows, left they give 
the milk. an ill tafte. Much ac- 

count is made of cabbages in Eng- 
land. for feeding cattle in the win- 
ter... But the difficulty of preferv- 
-ing them alters the cafe with regard 
to.us. They can gather them there 


as they have occafion to ufe them, | 


through the winter. 

..,,Preferving cabbages through the 
winter for the. table, is a matter of 
fome difficulty in this country. My 
method is, to pull them up in windy, 
dry weather, and let them lie a few 
hours with the roots upwards, to 
drain. The later they are taken 
up,. the better, while the ground 
continues open. I let as much foil 


-¥emain on the rootsasI can, and | 
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fet them upright together in a cel- 
lar, which is fo cold as to admit of 
{ome degree of froft ; and I feldom 
fail of making them keep till April. 
In very warm cellars they will foon 
decay. 

But that I may have a few yet 
laterin the fpring, I make a trench 
in the drieft fandy ground, nine 
inches wide, and of equal depth; 
in which I plecea row of cabbages, 
roots upwards, contiguous to each 
other; fill the cavities about them 
with fome dry ftraw ; and then 
fhovel the earth up to the flalks on 
each fide, almoft as high as the 
roots, f{haping it like the roof of a 
houfe. The cabbages will come 
out in May as found as when they 
were put in, and the outer green 
leaves will be turned quite white.— 
As they are not apt to keep well 
after they are taken out, two or 
three ata time may be taken, as 
they are wanted for ufe, and the 
breach immediately clofed up with 


_f{traw and earih as before. 


CALF, the young of a cow, 
whether male or female. The meth- 
od of managing calves to advantage, 
is Of no f{mallimportance to a farm- 
er ; for on the raifing of young 
flock, his living and wealth in . 
great meafure depend.—When 
calves are deligned for veal, they 
fhould be taken from the cow the 
next day after they are ‘calved, 
Let them fuck only two teats’ dur- 
ing the frft week ; three during the 
fecond ; and. let them have the 
whole of the milk during the third 
and fourth weeks ; and then kill 
them. If they have all the milk 
at firft, they will grow fo falt that 
they will foon need more than all: 


The natural confequence is, that... 
they will grow lean, and not be fit 


for veal, “ny kill them at three | 
weeks old; the veal 1s not com- 
monly {fo good, and the fkins of 
calves fo young, are of but little value. 
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When calves are to be reared, | 


fome let them go with their dams 
till: fall, Though this makes the 
beft cattle, it is not beft for the 
owner : It is too expenfive. They 
may go with the cows the firft 
three or four days. They fhould 
have milk more or lefs, for about 
twelve weeks. 
with fkimmed milk, or water-por- 
ridge, after the firft fortnight ; or 
hay-tea may be mixed with their 
milk ; or their milk may be mixed 
with meal and water. After a 
calf has fucked, or drunk milk, for 
the fpace of a month, take fome of 
the frefheft and fwwerett hay, and 
put little wifps of it into fome 
cleftfticks, {tuck up in fuch a man- 
ner that he can eafily come at them, 
and he will foon learn to eat. 

As {oon as the grafsis grown, 

calves fhould be turned to’ grafs, 
houfing them a few nights at firft, 
and giving them milk and water, 
till they are able to feed themfelves 
fufficiently with’ grafs. \Thofe 
calves are generally beft, which 
are weaned on grafs : For if they 
are weaned in the houfe, on hay 
and water, they are apt to grow big 
bellied. » 
_ Mortimer fays, «The belt calves 
“for bringing up, are thofe calved in 
April, May, and June : Becaufe it 
is feldom that thofe which come 
Jater acquire fufficient vigour to 
fupport them during the inclemen- 
cy of the following winter ; and 
the cold caufes them to droop, and 
many of them to die”? 

Thofe. which come éarlier are 

referred in this country, being 


more hardy, and better able to’ en- 


dure the rigour of the firft winter. 
But the coft of rearing them is 
greater, All things confidered, 
April may be as fuitable a time as 
any. 

_ & When calves are weaned, they 
fhould not be fuffered ‘to-be with 


They may be fed © 
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their’ date: any more till fall < 


Neither fhould they be paftured 
within fight or hearing of them. It 


will caufe them to neglect their feed- 


ing 3 and they will not _— their 
fucking. 


« At the fetting in of cold nights : 


in autumn, calves muft be night- 
ly houfed : And not be out early 
in the morning, nor late in the 
evening. And as the pinching” 
cold of winter will be extremely ~ 
detrimental to them, they fhould be 
kept very warm in their houfe, well 
{upplied with water, and fet out 
only in the warmeit days. A great 
deal of care is neceffary to bring 
them through the frit ‘winter, 
which is the moft dangerous period 
of their lives. They will acquire 
fo much ftrength during the follow- 
ing fummer, that they will have 
nothing’ to — from the cold of a 
fecond winter.’ Buffon’ s Hiftoire 
Naturelle. : 

CANKER, ¢ a difeafe incident 


to trees, ‘proceeding chiefly from 
the nature of the foil, It makes the ° 


bark rot and fall ‘ off, ‘If the 


canker be in a bough, cut it off; 


A. large bough fhould be cut off at 


tree, and a fmall one clofle to-it. 
But for over hot, {trong ground, 
the mould is to be cooled about the 
roots with pond mud and cow- 
dung.” Jt. of Arts. 


fome diftance from the body of the — 


CANKER- WORM, aninfe&t fo . 


called, I fuppofe, from its having 


much the fame effect upon trees as 
canker. This worm is produced 


from the eggs of an earth coloured 


bug—which having continued un- 
der ground during winter, pafies 
up on the bodies of apple trees ear- 
ly in the {pring, They are hatched 


as early asthe end of May, and are . 


fo voracious, that in a few weeks 


they deftroy ail the leaves ofa tree, 


prevent its bearing for that year, 


baying 


|} and give it the appearance of its — 


% 
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having been burnt.—As the per- 
{piration of trees is {topped by the 
lofs of their leaves, they foon fick- 
en.and die. Sen 
The worms let themfelves down 
by threads in queft of prey, like 
f{piders.; by means of which, the 
wind blows them. from tree to 
tree ; fo that in a clofe orchard, not 
one tree will efcape them. But 
trees which ftand fingly are feldom- 
er infefted with thele infecis.—As 
they are the moft pernicious kind 
of infe€s. with which New-Eng- 
land is now infefted, if any perfon 
could invent fome eafy, cheap and 
effeétual method of fubduing them, 
he would merit the thanks of the 
publick, and more efpecially of ev- 
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‘have never known any orchard, 
conftantly ufed as a hog-pafture, 


wholly deftroyed, or even made 


_wholly unfruitful by worms. But 


this method cannot always be tak- 
en; and if it could, I do not fup. 
pofe it would be quite effectual. . 
There are feveral experiments 1 
could with to have tried, for fub- 
duing thefe infeéts : Such as_burn- 
ing brimftone under the trees in a 
calm time ;—or piling dry afhes 
round the roots of trees in the 
{pring ;—or throwing powdered 
quick-lime, or foot, over the trees: 


when they are wet ;—or fprinkling » 


them about the beginning of June, 


with fea-water, or water in which . 


wormwood, or walnut leaves, have 


been boiled ;~or with an infufion. . 

of elder, from which I fhould.en |» 
tertain great hope of fuceefs. The, -_ 4 . 
liquid may be eafily applied to all... o 


ery owner of an orchard. 

Several methods have been tried 
with fome degree of fuccefs : 1. Tar- 
ring. .A firip of canvas, or linen, 


is put round the body of a tree, be- 
fore the ground is open in the 
fpring, and well {meared with tar. 
The females, in attempting to pafs 
over it, ftick faft and perifh. But 
unieis the tarring be renewed very 
frequently, it will become hard, and 
permit the infe&ts to pals fafely over 
it. And renewing the tar in feafon 
is too apt to be negleéted, through 
hurry of bufinefs and forgetfulnefs. 
if bird-lime were to be had, it 
might anfwer the purpofe better. 
2. Some tie firaw round the bod- 
ies of the trees. This ferves to en- 
tangle and retard the infefts, and 
prevents the afcent of many of 
them. But they are fo amazingly 
prolifick, that if ever fo few of them 
getup, a tree is ruined, at leaft for 
the eniuing feafon. = 

The pafiuring of fwine in an 


orchard, where it can conveniently 


be done, J fuppofe to be an excel- 
jent method. With their fnouts 
and their feet, they will ‘deftroy 
many of the infe&ts, before they 
come out of the ground. And I 


the parts of a tree by a large wood © 


en fyringe. ie ey | 
I fhould fuppofe that the beft 
time for making trial of thefe meth- 


ods would be foon after the worms = __ 


are hatched: For at that ftage of 
their exiftence they are tender, and 
the more eafily killed. | 


But as tarring the treesisthebefG __ 
antidote that we yet know.of, and | 





as many perfons of experience be- ae i 


lieve it is poflible that the infects 


may bethus quite prevented pafling if 
up the trees, | fhall here give dix > : 






rections how to perform it in the 
moit efie€tual manner. - 

In the firft place,. it is neceflar 
to begin the operation very early 4 
the year. Not obferving this ca 
tion, has occafioned the want ot 
fuccefs which many have complain- 
ed of : For it is certain that the 







bugs will begin to pafs up as foon - 


as the ground is fo much thawed, 
that they can extricate themfelves 5 
which is in fome years as early as 
February. Therefore to make fure 


work, it is beft to begin as foon as 


the 
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the ground is bare of {now in that 
month, that the firft thawing of the 
ground may not happen before the 
trees are prepared ; for, beginning 
after ever fo few of the infects are 
gone up, the labour will all be loft, 

Another thing to be oblerved is, 
to fill the crevices of the bark with 
clay mortar, before the ftrip of lin- 
en or canvas is put on, that the in- 
fetts may not find any paflages for 
them under it, 

Having put on the ftrip, which 
fhould be at leaft three inches wide, 
drawn it clofe, and firongly falten- 
ed the ends together, a thumb-rape 


‘ef tow fhould be tied round the 


tree, clofe to the lower edge of the 
ftrip. ‘The defign of doing* this ts, 


that the tar = not drip, nor run 


down on the bark of the tree, 
which would i injure it. 
When all the trees of an orchard 


are thus prepared, let the {trips be | 


plentifully {meared with cold tar, 


put on with a brufh. 


‘The beft time is foon after funfet ; 
becaute the infeGs are wont to pals 
up in the evening, and the tar will 
not narden fu-much inthe night as 


in the day, becaufe of the dampnels 


of the’air. © The daily tafk muft be 
menewed, and performed with the 


May, or til the time when the 


hatching of the worms ig common- | 
~ Wyover, which will be earlier or later, - 
according tothedifference of climate, _ 
‘Another mode of tarring, and — 


wwhich bids fair to be preferred 
to ‘the foregoing, is as follows. 


Take two pretty wide pieces of 


board, plain them, make femicircu-— 
Jar notches in each, fitting them to. 


alre lem, or body of the tree, and 
faften them fecurely together at the 


ends, fo that the moft violent winds - 
and ftorms may not difplace nor ftir 


‘them. The crevices betwixt the 
boards and the tree may be eafily 
* 


It fhould be | 
renewed once a day without fail. 








os - 


flopped with rags, or tow. Then 
_{mear the under fides of the boards- 


with tar, The tar, being defend~ 
ed from the dire& rays of the fun, 
will hold :its tenacity the longer 3 
and therefore will not need to be 
fo frequently renewed. And the. 
trees may be mere fecured in this 
‘way from: the dripping of the, tar, 
as a margin of two or three inches, 
next to the tree; may be left: uns. 
{meared. 

Another expedient mir recom= 
mended, is, to-_put a ftrip of raw 
fheep or lamb fkin round the body 
ofeach tree, the wool outwards. It 
is afferted, that, though the: infects | 
can pals over hair and ftraw,. they 
cannot pafs over the wool. But, 
to render this the more effectual, it 
will be proper to open the fibres of 
the weol now and nee with a. 
cearfecomb, . 

When it fo joaiiene: that the 
worms are permitted to prevail in 
an orchard fortwo or three years, 
the limbs will be fo corrupted, that | 
the trees are not apt to recover their 
fruitfulnefs, although the afcentof | 
the worms fhould be afterwards 
prevented. In fuch a cafe, it is ad~ 
vilable to cut off all the~ limbs 
from the trees, near to the ftock 


_where they are produced, that do 
greateft care, till the latter end of ¢ 


the tops may be wholly renewed 
by freth ihoots, as they will be in a 
few years, 

It is not i than satvoise) ny 
years, finee this infeét began» its 
depredations in New-England, in 
the parts which had. been: longeft 
cultivated. But perhaps there is 
tome realon to hope that prewiieace 
is about to extirpate them : For a 
kind of lite birds has lately made 
its appearance in fome parts of the 
country, which feeds» upon the 
cankerworms. Should thefe birds 
have a rapid increafe, the infects 
will be thinned, fo as. to be lefs. 
formidable, if not wholly deftreyed. 

ne 
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» GARRIAGE, a general name } 
| inch deep with the head of a rake, 


of carts, waggons, fleds, and other 
vehicles, employed» in carrying 
loads. Thofe which are defigned 
for: riding; are called psetars: Car- 
rages. 

» CARROT, a well known and 
uléful root for food. The feeds are 
carminitive and diuretick, and the 
root is ufeful to abate the malignity 
of cancers. A fandy foil is very 
proper for carrots ; but they. do 
very well in gravelly and loamy 
foils, when loofened to a fufficient 
depth. The ground thould be 
ploughed or dug more than twelve 
inches deep, and well pulverized. 

I have found by long experience 
that carrots fhould be fowed early, 
The’ laft week in April is late e- 
nough ; and they may be fowed 
earlier, if the ground be in good or- 
der, and fo dry as to be made light 
and loofe. 
be the largeft, and nearly as tender 
and good tafted as if fown later. 

‘A {mall quantity of dreffing will 
tis fuficient for them. 
ever manure is ufed, fhould be well 
rotted, and made Grids or putrefy 
very foon in the ground; other- 
wife the little obftacles in it, will 
caufe the roots to divide, oud be- 
come forked. I have known car- 
rots manured with hog-dung, grow 
toa furprifing bignefs. But if a 
large quantity of f this ftrong manure 
be ufed, they will grow fo faft as to 
burft open.—It is a crop that bears 


drought well, as it draws its princi- | 


pal nourifhment from a confidera- 
ble depth. 

Carrots may be fown pretty thick, 
as they are remarkable for growing 
better in a crowded fituation than 


almoft any other kind ef roots: | 
 fhould be thrown up to the funtice, 


And itis eafy to thin them at any 
time when it is thought proper, as 
they are fo fhaped as to come up 
eafily. 


The earlieft fown will | 


But what- 


furrow. 





vay the garden I fow them in 
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drilisy or little furrows, made an 


from 9 to 22. mches apart, acrofs 


| beds four feet wide, This prevents 
treading the ground hard too, near 


to the roots ; greatly facilitates 


clearing them of weeds with a hoe, 
and keeping the earth loofe to a fuf- 


ficient depth. Ido net thin them 
much, till | begin to pull them for 
ule, about the beginning of July; 
from which time I puli them, not 


- only for the table, but to feed {wine, 


as that fort of animals are lo fond 
of them, that they will greedily de- 
vour both roots. and. topgs.—The 
{paces between the beds may be 
kept clear of weeds, by turning o- 
ver the foil with a narrow fpade, 
once or twicein May and June, It 
will not only fubdue the weeds, 
but inereale the patture of the near- 
eft plants. 

- But the field culture of this root 
begins to prevail in the country. 
As carrots are found to be valuable 
for feeding rot only {wine, but 
horfes and cattle, and for fattening 
them ; but to fatten {wine on them, 
they fhould be boiled, or par-boil- 
ed. They are fo cafily cultivated, 
and fo hardy, that they may be raif- 
ed in fields, They will grow well 
in a foil that is but moderately rich, 
if it be ploughed deep, and staal: 
mellow. And there is no difficul- 


| ty in keeping them through the 
winter, in good order for feeding 


The ground fhould be - 


catile. 
ploughed in the fall preceding, and 


ploughed very deep.’ If the plough | 


do not go deep enough at onee, it 
fhould be trench ploughed ; that is, 
the plough ae Oe twice in the 
And iffome of the earth 


which was never before. ftirred, 


it will be no damage, provided it be 
fuch earth as crumbles eafily, and 
doesnot remain in aie ied after the 
Winters dTelsy asi) acs ba 


le 
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If the land incline to much wet- | 


nels, it fhould be water-furrowed, 


after ploughing, that fo it may be | 
‘dry, and fit to be ploughed again | 
It mutt 
be well harrowed before fowing, | 
firft with a heavy harrow, and af-— 
terwards with a lighter one, with | 


very early in the f{pring. 


fhorter teeth placed near together. 
After the feed is fown, the ground 


fhould be raked. When fown in 


the broad-caft method, they fhould 


ftand fo far apart after thinning, as | 


to have each half a foot of foil. 
There will be no danger im thin- 


ning them early, as they are a plant | 


which is feldom diminifhed by in- 
feéts. 
After the firft hoeing, the Eu- 


ropean farmers harrow them. It. 


is faid not onein fifty will be de- 


-ftroyed by the operation. It will | 
loofen the foil, and greatly forward | 


their growth. But it will be ad- 
vifable to go among them after har- 
rowing, and uncover thofe which 


are buried under heaps of mould.. 


A Mr. Billing, in England, one 
year fowed thirty acres of carrots, 
and had an extraordinary crop. 
Some of the belt of the land yield- 


ed him twenty four cart loads per. 


acre. If his cart contained 4o 
bufhels, which is a common fize 
in this country, he had 960 bufhels 
from an acre. And this is nota 


greater crop, than a gentleman at 


Newbury had laft year, unlefs I 


am mifinformed. 
Mr. Billing had 510 loads of car- 


rots per 90 acres, which he thinks 


equalin ufe and effect to near 1000 
loads of turnips, or three hundred 
loads of hay. . If fo, he had as good 
a crop as ten loads of hay per acre 
would have been. But the half of 
this quantity is feldom if ever ob- 
tained in hay ; or if it were, it muft 
bevery coarfe, and not near fo val- 
uable as hay in general. 
This farmer found, that his car- 
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rots anfwered extremely well, not 
only for fattening fwine, but bul+ 
locks; and for feeding milch cows, | 


_ fheep and horfes ; and that the land 


was left in a better condition for 2 
fucceeding crop, than land after a 
crop of turnips. — , 

- Itis with pleafure that I find the 
attention of fome of my coun- 
trymen turned to the field culture 
of this excellent root. They who 


have but little land may probably 


enable themfelves to’ keep confid- 
erable {tocks by means of its 

This roet has greatly the advan- 
tage of turnips, not only in its be- 
ing a richer and more nourifhing 
food, and in yielding a larger prod- 
uce, but alfo in its being: never 
annoyed or hurt by infeéts. This 
crop rightly managed, I have never 
known to fail, as it is well known 
the other often does. 

The drill-method is preferred by 
fome, and is that which I ufe. But 
the labour will perhaps be increafs 
ed a little. Thefeeds mutt be . 
fown by hand, as their fhape will 
not admit of their being drilled. | 
To prepare them for fowing at all, 
they fhould be well rubbed, and 
paffed through a fieve. The firft 
hoeing of carrots in rows muft be 
alfo by hand ; at which hoeing they 
fhould be thinred to one’ or two 
inches afundery if large ones are de- 
fired. It is not amifs, if they grow 
large and rank, when they are 
chiefly defigned as food for cattle, 
though {mall fized ones are prefer- 
red for the table.—The way to 
keep carrots good for eating 
through the winter, is to bury them 
in dry fand of the yellow kind from 

ifs. ' 
: I will conclude this article with 
an extra& from a writer in the Scots 
Farmer. * Let the {pirited farm- 


er,” fays he, apply “much of his 


land to the culture -of carrots ; for 
he will find no article bulf fo prof 
itable 
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dtable in his. whole farm; as this. 


well conduéted. _ Few men will 
beltow attention or expenfe e- 
nough to cultivate this plant on a 
Jarge {cale, notwithftanding the un- 
doubted profit attending it. A {pir- 
ited farmer, that has money in his 
pocket, will introduce carrots in- 
{tead of turnips. . 
his. foil is proper, totally fublti- 
tute them in the room of turnips; 
for it is no exaggeration to fay, that 
one full crop of carrets will pay bet- 
ter thanten ofturnips.”. 
. CART, a wheel-carriage of ef- 
{ential importance to the farmer, to 
carry his manures, remove {tuff for 
fences, get in his crops, &c. Horle- 
carts. are fometimes ufed ; but ox- 
carts generally.. Of the latter fome 
are fhort, fome long. The fhort cart 
is eight feet long, four feet. wide, 
and two feet high. The long cart 
is ufed for carting hay, ftraw, and 
other bulky matters ; therefore it is 
made from. ten to twelve feet, or 
more, in length, four feet in breadth ; 
and inftead of fides it has only long, 
fharp pointed flakes. In fome parts 
of the country they lengthen out 
a fhort cart with what are called 
ladders, when they cart hay. But 
this is not a good pra€tice. The load 
lies higher than in a long cart, and 
is more liable to be overfet, 
The greateft excellencies of a 
cart, are lightnefs, ftrength, and 
durablenefs, Therefore it is very 
proper to conftruG carts of afh- 
timber. But as. white oak, is not 


fo apt so rot, the principal parts are. 


commonly made of that.—A cart 
fhould be kept under fhelter when 
it is not. in ufe. It will laft the 
longer,:., | : 

_The axle, and wheels, fhould be 
of the tougheft of oak. Wheels to 


be ufed on a farm. only, need not. 


be fhod with iron. A wooded 
rim, well made, will laft feveral 


years, and is eafily renewed, and | 


He fhould, when > 
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it, will do lefs injury.to the grafs- 
grounds in pafling over them. The 
fofter the foil is, the wider the rim 
ofa wheel fhould be. Some have 
the rims a foot wide, to cart upon 
DMUAESe ese! boven Liat 
_ CATERPILLAR, a worm that 
feeds on leaves and fruits. . Theie 
infects differ in colour and fize ac- 
cording to their fituatien, and.ac- 
cording to the different matters on 
which they feed. The principal 
inconvenience the farmer , meets 
with from caterpillars;is the damage 
they do to his orchard. A hairy kind 
of caterpillars build their nelts on 
apple-trees in May, and are gone 
entirely in June. But they feed fo 
induftrioufly on the leaves, as to 
deftroy a great part of them, if they 
be net timely prevented. As they 
are far lefs mifchievous than the 
canker-worm, fo they are more 
eafily fubdued. Some deftroy them 
by firing gun-powder at their nefts: 
The fame may be effected witha 
match of brimftone on the end of a 
pole. Some fay thefe and all oth- 
er infe&ts on trees may be eafily. 
deftroyed with quickfilver. See 
the Article Quack filver. 
I have an orchard which has 
been always much annoyed by cat- 
erpillars. But in the {pring of the 
prefent year, 1 hung rock-weed in. 
the crotches of the trees, and not one 
neft that I can find has fince. been 
formed upon them. I have made on- - 


ly this one experiment with rock-. 9 — 


weed ; but I am apt to believe it = 
will always be attended with fuc+ 
cels. They whofe fituation is re- 
mote from the fea, muft have other 
methods of deftroying thele infeéts.._ 

Since I wrote the above, I have | 
once more fuccefsfully defended the 
trees in my orchard from the rav- 
ages of the caterpillar, by the ap-. 


plication of rock-weed. The rock- 


weed fhould be applied pretty ear- 


ly in the {pring ; the beginning of 


Aprid 
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April is a properfeafon. The drip- 
ping from this falt plant is undoubt- 
edly ferviceable alfo to the roots of 
‘the trees. 

CATTLE, a naine applied toall 
guadrupeds, which are ufed for 
tilling of ground, and for the food 
of man. The name comprehends, 


fheep and goats. Europeans fome- 
times diftinguifh cattle into large 
and fmall ; and black cattle is a 
name they very frequently give to 
the ox-kind. I fhall fpeak hereonly 
of black cattle, including bulls, ox- 
en, fteers, cows, and heifers. 

As foon as a calf is weaned, it 
fhould run in the beft of pafture till 
autumn, and be carefully tended, 
and live upon the beft of fodder, 
through the firft winter. 
wards it will become fo hardy as to 
require lefs care. But cattle fhould 
be frequently looked to and exam- 
ined ; that fo, if they be overtaken 
with any ficknefs, hurt, or lame- 


nels, fuitable remedies may be fea- | 
_ always to know where to find 


fonably applied. And in order to 
do this, they fhould be accuftomed 
fo come home, and be fhut up in 
the yard every night. By this 
method, a farmer will fave a much 
larger quantity of dung. And, in 
cafe of an uncommonly cold ftorm, 
the cattle may be houfed with very 
httle trouble. | 

- Cattle from one year old to three 
will ufually get a living in faummer, 
and even thrive, upon the com- 
mons, or in the meaneft, and moft 
bufhy paftures. And in winter the 
poorelt fodder will keep them a- 
live. And, as our farmers know 
thefe things, they are very apt to 
treat their young cattle in this man- 
nér. Thofe which are fo treated, 
may oftentimes become as hardy 
cattle as any ; but they will be {mall, 
atid therefore not fo profitable. 


Farmers in general are too ambi- 


tious to keep-a large flack of cattle : 


After- | 
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A neceflary confequence of which 


/is, that they are pinched in their 
| food, and never come /to their full 


growth. Another iff confequence 


/ is, their growing unruly and mif- 


chievous through hunger, learning 
toleap over fences,or break through 


} them. 
at leaft, all the bos kind, befides | 
 ducive to the intereft of farmers, to 


It would certainly be more con- 


keep fmaller flocks of cattle than 
moft of them do. For then they 


| would be able to feed them to the 


full, Their oxen would be much 
larger and ftronger than they are, 


/and their cows would give plenty 


of milk, and bring larger calves :— 
Not to fay how much they would 
fave in taxes by reducing their num 
ber of rateable cattle. 
Farmers fhould allow their young 


| ftock, a pretty good pafture. This 


would keep them out of mifchief, 
prevent their learning bad ‘tricks, 
and prevent many ill aeci- 
dents which befal them. And it 
would be no {mall advantage 


them. But, in the common meth- 
od of treating them, it is too com- 
mona cafe for them to ftraggle fo 
far from home, that the owner en- 


_tirely lofes them ; or elfe {pends as 
much time as they are ‘worth in 


feeking after them. : 
If a young ftock were well fed 
at all feafons, the heifers would 


-commonly have calves at two years 


old, which is no fmall advantage, 
and fleers would be fit for labour 
earlier in proportion, And ‘when 
they come to be killed off, the quan- 
tity of beef would make amends 
for their being fo fed as to be well. 
grown. If the farmer’s view in 
increafing his ftock, be to make as 
much dung as poflible, he fhould 
be reminded of what he ought to 
know already, that the dung of a 
{mall ftock will be equal to that of 


a large one, if it confume the fame 


quantity 
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quantity of fodder. If a farmer 
make this objection to pafturing 
his young ftock, that his farm is 
notlarge enough to admitof it ; he 
may. find an anfwer, by turning to 
the article, Mowing-Grounds, where 
diminifhing their quantity, and in- 


-creafing that of patbare-ground iS: | 


recommended. 


In winter, cattle fhould be houf 


ed, to defend them from the in- 
clemencies of the weather. For 
though nature furnifhes them with 
a thicker covering of hair in win- 
ter than in fummer, the difference 
is not near fo great as that of the 
weather in this climate. Working 
oxen, and milch cows will fuffer 
more than the reft-by lying abroad. 
lf the farmer cannot conveniently 
houfe ail his cattle, thofe fhould be 
left out which are between the 
age of one and three years. And 


thofe that lie out fhould have a. 


fhed, apen only to the fouth and 
weit, to fhelter themfelves under 
in ftormy weather. 

The injuries which cattle re- 
ceive from one another, when they 
are lodged together in a yard, is an 
additional reafon for tying them up 
inthe barn. To which it may be 
added, thata great part of the fodder 

given them is walted, even when 
it is given them in racks; much 
more, when it is thrown upon the 
ground. They trample it into the 
dung with their feet. 

Cattle will bear to be cold much 
better than to be wet. If they be 


left out in cold ftorms. of rain, it | 


pinches them exceedingly ; fo that 
they will not look fo well again for 
feveral days after it. The fides of 
the houfe where they are lodged, 

need not be very tight. It might 
be apt to make them too tender. It 
will certainly abate the frefhnefs of 


the air they breathe in, and hurt 


the agreeable flavour of their fod- 
der. But the covering of their 


-kine 
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houfe fhould be perfe@ly tight, No ». 
window fhould be open through 
which {now or rain may drive in 
uponthem, ‘The floor they he on’ 
fhould have a gentle defcent back- 
ward, that they may. be wetted as 
little as poffible by their ftale ; and 
they fhould always have ftraw or. 
litter under them, not only to foften 
their lodging, but to lay them the 
more warm and dry, and abforb. 
the wetnefs.—The better they are. 
littered, the more manure. will the: 
owner make far his farm. This i is 
an objec of high importance. 

It would be a good method for, 
cattle that are tied up, to fodder 
them in racks. They would not. - 
befo apt to rob one another ; nor to 
get their fodder under their feet; 
ner to render it unpalatable by their 
breathing upon it. 

Where falt hay can be had, cat- 
tle fhould now and then be treat- 
ed with a little of it. It will fo in- . 
creafe their appetite, that they will 


| eat poor meadow hay, and ftraw 


with it, or after-it. But farmers 


| who are far from the fea, fhould. 


now and then fprinkle fome of. 


their meaneft fodder with falt dif 
folved.in water, which will anfwer 
|} the fame valuable purpofe, 
at no feafon of the year fhould cat- 
tle be kept, for any long time, with~ 
out falt. 
| and it conduces to keep them in 
| health. 


And 
They are eveedy after it, 


As to fummer feeding, it is not 
fit that a whole {tock go promifcu- 
ae in the fame pafture. Some 
would be over much fed, and fome 
not enough. A farmer’s pafture- 
grounds fhould be made intoa num- 
ber of f{eparate inclofures ; the great~ 
er the number the better. Mulch 
and cattle for flaughkter 
fhould have the firft of the feed in 
each inclofure ; then working ox- 
en ; afterwards, young ftock, horfes 


and theep, “When each kind have 


had 
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had their turn, for two or three 


days, or perhaps a week, the apart- 
ment may be fhut up, till it be fuf- 
ficiently grown for the milch cows. 
—By fuch a rotation much may be 
‘faved ; but little of the grafs will be 
waited by trampling ; and what one 
fort leaves another will eat ; fo that 
none of the grafs will be loft. 

~ '* Qxen fhould not live to be more 
than eight years old, nor cows more 
than ten or eleven. When they 
are kept longer, they do not fatten fo 
eafily ; and the beef is not fo good. 
Catile to be fattened fhould have 
the beit of pafture during the whole 
grals-feafon, or they will not be fat 
fo early as December; and they 
Should lofe a little blood, when 
they are firft turned to grafs. In 
autumn, when grafs grows fhort, 
or is corrupted by frofts, their fat- 
tening fhould be promoted by feed- 
ing them morning and evening 
with the ftalks of Jndian-corn, 
pumpions, potatoes, or carrots ; 


and efpeciaily with ears of’corn, if | 


the owner can afford it. Indian 
meal is f{uppofed to be {till better to 
complete their fattening. —Oil-cakes 
trom the linfeed mills are much rec- 


ommended in Englifh books, as 


conducing to the {fpeedy fattening of 
catile, 

CHANGE of CROPS, a meth- 
od of cultivating different forts of 
vegetables in ~fuccefion, on the 
fame piece of ground, with a view 
to make tillage lands more profita- 
ble inthe long run ; and, at the 
fame time, to prevent exhautfting 
them of their ftrength. 

Thole who believe that the food 
of different plants is different, can- 
not but look on the changing of 
crops as a matter of effential im- 
portance. For, on their hypothe- 
fis, land which is worn out with 
one fort of vegetables, may bé in 


good order to produce a large crop. 
of another fort. But there are oth- 


‘ N 
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er reafons for the changin g of crops, ° 
which are more fubftantial, being 
founded in undoubted fact, and- 


proved by experience. © 


‘Some plants are known to im- 
poverifh land much fafter than oth- 
ers: Such as Indian-corn, flax, 
&c. And it would not bea pru- 
dent method to fcourge a piece 


of land with fuch crops year af- 


ter year, till its ftrength were all 
exhaufted. For it has been juftly 
obferved, that it is eafier and cheap- _ 
er to keep land in heart, than to 
reftore it afteritis worn out, Itis 
advifable therefore, in general, to 
take but one crop of flax froma 
piece of land ; and not more than 
two of Indian-corn, in fucceffion ; 
nor indeed more chan one, unlefs 
abundance of manure be applied. * 

Again, fome plants take the prin< 
cipal part of their nourifhment near 
the furface of the foil, and others 
draw it from a greater depth : And 
a regard mult be had to this in 
choofing a rotation of crops. For 
it will be found that after land has 
been much worn by plants, the 
roots of which chiefly confift of 
fhort lateral fibres, it will be in good. 
order to produce plants which aré 
tap-rooted, Clover, for inftance, 
will grow rank and good, on a {pot 
which will net anfwer for wheat, 
or oats. The clover will draw its 
principal nourifhment from thofe 
parts of the foil, to which the roots 
of preceding crops have not reach- 
ed. And if grounds have been 
dunged for feveral years, the nutri- 
tive particles of the dung may have 
penetrated deeper into the foil than 


/ any roots have reached. Ina loole 


fandy foil, ufed for grain, this will 
often be the cafe : So that part of 


| the manure laid on it will be en- 


tirely loft, unlefs a crop of tap-root- 
ed’ plants fhould overtake it in its 

défeent;2 PAPE SAN 
‘Preventing the prevalence of 
ee “weeds: 
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aveeds is another good reafon for 


the changing of crops. Weeds will 


{o increafe, efpecially in old farms, 
as almoft to fpoil a crop, unlels a 
heed crop intervene to check them 
ence in two or three years. Anda 
green hoed crop helps to prepare 
land for producing other crops, by 
enriching it. The weeds which 
are feveral times cut to pieces, and 
hoed into the foil, during a fummer, 


an{wer much the fame end as green- { 


dreflings : And by keeping the foil 
loofe, the enriching particles float- 


ing in the atmofphere, are plenti- 
See Rotation of | 


fully imbibed. 
Crops. 


Alfo, achange of crops, judi-_ 


cioufly managed, fuperfedes the ne- 
ceffity of fallowing, which 1s no 
{mall advantage. Initead of an ex- 


pentive refting of the foil, during | 
a year of fallow, laud may yield an © 


utintermitting profit to the owner. 
Wheat-land, for inflance, may be 
recruited, arid cleared of its weeds, 
by a crop of beans, or potatoes, as 
effectually as by fallowing. If fuch 
a crop fhould only pay the ‘coft of 
culture, it may be confidered as 

‘ain: Ce LEE BE TA ; b3 ea 


“ What particular routine of crops 


is beft, is not eafy to determine. 
Green and white crops, alternately 
are in general recommended, ‘I 
fuppofe one courle ‘may be beit in 
ene county, and another in anoth: 
er. in the county of Briftol, Maf- 
fachufetts, it is called good huf- 
bandry, to plant Indian-corn the 
firfl year after ground is brokenup ; 
to fow rye, wheat, oats, or barley, 
the fecond year ; and‘ fay it down 
with clover, ‘After two or threé 
crops of clover are taken off, the 
land is broken up again, and man- 
Wecmias DEOrEs SUE ONS 
~ But in the counties of Cumber- 
land and Lincoln, in the fame com- 
monwealth, this courfe would not 
anfwer fo well. 


eS H tos 


‘himfelfin thefe matters. 
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not the moft beneficial crop for the 


firft year, It will be backward, 
and in danger of not ripening well, 
unlefs it be on a {andy {pot, witha 
fouthern expofure. And when 
land is broken up, it will not be 
fubdued enough to lay down for 


grafs fo foon as the third year, on 


account of the toughnefs of the 
{ward. But when laid down, it 
may he fix or feven years, before 
it will need breaking up again ; for 
the lands are fo natural to grafs, 
that the crops will continue™ to be 
good 

An eligible courfe of crops in 
thefe northern counties may be, 
peafe, oats, or potatoes, the firft 


year ; Indian-corn, much dunged, 


the fecond ; barley or rye, the 
third ; and the fourth, herd{grafs 
and clover, and fo on to the tenth, 
As the ciover diminifhes, the herdf- 
grafs will increafe, which isa more 
valuable grafs for fodder. But every 
judicious farmer muft judge for 
Soils dif- 
fer fo greatly, even in fields which 
lie contiguous, that the courfe of 
crops which is fuitable for one, 
would be unfuitable for another. — 
Change of crops is no new doétrine 
among farmers. 

“"« “Repeated obfervations con- 
vinced the Romans, that befides the 
alternate refting of the land, wheat 


may, as Pliny obferves, be fown. 


after lupines, vetches, beans, or any 


other plant which has the quality : 


of fertilizing and enriching the 
foil_A judicious change of crops 
is of great importance in the com- 
mon tillage-hufbandry, as it ena- 
bles the farmers to fave the expenfe 
and lofs of a crop, in the fallow 
year ; andto conquer his great ene- 
mies the weeds, by attacking them 
at different feafons of the year, and 
in different periods of their growth; 
efpecially when the intermediate 
crops are hoed, as thofe of peafe and 
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beans ; for the repeated hoeings, not 
only deftroy the weeds, but alfo 


very much enrich the land. The — 
benefit of changing crops appears — 


to arife from thefe circumftances, 
ratherthan from any different food 
that the feveral crops are fuppofed 
to. extract from the foil.” Complete 
Farmer. 


CHANGE of SEEDS, taking | 


feeds to fow from different coun- 
tries, climates, fields, or foils. This 
isa matter of great importance in 


agriculiure, which has been too 
little attended to by farmersin this. 


country. All feeds which are not 
matural to the foil and climate, will 
degenerate, grow gradually worle 
and worfe, till they are naturalized; 
and then remain at a ftand, as Mr. 
Dixfon has jaftly obferved. But 
thofe plants which are the natural 
growth of the country are not lia- 
ble togrow worfe. If fo, all forts 
of plants ere now would have been 
veduced to nothing. The belt 
countries and foils to procure feeds 
from for fowing, are thofe to which 
they are natural. For if we take 
them from any other place, they 


will be fuch as have already begun _ 


to degenerate ; fo that. we fhall not 
have them in perfe€tion. 


We cannot avoid {owing more 
or lefs of the feeds of weeds with 


all kinds of grain, unlefs we {pend 
too much time in cleaning them. 


Therefore when we fow grain rail-_ | 
ed on the fpot, we fhall unavoida- | 


bly fow the feeds of weeds which 


are natural to the fpot, and they | 


will mightily increafe. But when 


we fow grain which ts not ratfedin + 


the fame country, or in the, fame 
kind of foil, the feeds of weeds 
which are fown with it, will not be 
fo likely to thrive faft, and become 
iroublefome. This may be allow- 
ed to be.one advantage in changing 
feeds ; and a good reafon for chang- 
ing them yearly. 
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As animals, particularly fheep, 
and fome other kinds, are known 
to be improved by removing them 
from one country to another, fe 
feeds brought from diftant countries 
have often been found to produce 
plants more healthy, and of a larg- 
er fize, than feeds of our own 
erowth, The Siberian wheat, which 
was fent into this country about 
the beginning of the late war, was 
a proof of the truth of this obferva- 
tion. For five or fix years, it pro- 
duced {0 much better crops than 
our own feed-wheat, that every 
farmer was eager to obtain fome of. 
it; and fome gave double price for 
it, It was at firlt perfeétly free 
from fmut, and from blight, and 
commonly produced thirty fold, in. 


land which was fuitable for it.— 


And the true reafon of its degener-. 
ating here fo foon as.it did, 1 imag- 
ine mightbe, its having been fowed 
in England (a climate not natural 
to it) for fome years before it came 


| to us: So that it had.begun to de- 


generate before we received it. 

Some feeds will anfwer well, 
when carried from a fouthern to a. 
northern climate. Perhaps all thofe_ 
forts will, which are fo quick in their 
growth, that their plants come to: 
maturity very early; fuch as flax, 
turnips, and many other forts. 

By feveral experiments, I have 
convinced myfelf that the feed 
of flax, carried. as much .as a, 
hundred miles to the northward, 
will anfwer a very good purpofe, 
The crops have fometimes been al- 
molt double in value. I fuppofe. 
the people of Ireland have long 
been convinced of the utility of 
this changing of flax-feed; which 
has made them fo fond of procuring 
it from America, and other places. 
American {eed anfwers extremely 
well on their high dry lands. | 

As to turnips, the beft and larg- 
eft that lever: raifed, were from 

oe feeds 
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feeds brought from Philadelphia. 
But the feeds of plants which 
_ fearcely come to maturity before 
the onfet of autumnal frofts, fhould 


never be removed from fouth to | 
north. The laft year, I procured | 


feeds of {quafhes from the weftern 
iflands ; and they brought no fruit 
to maturity. 

Wheat and rye fhould be ripe, 
not only before the approach of 
frofty nights, but even before the 
chilly nights which happen about 
theend of July. For the coldnefs 
will be apt to retard the afcent of 
the fap in thefe plants, and prevent 
the filling of the grain. Winter- 
rye from the county of Barnftable, 
was once fowed in the county of 
Cumberland, Maffachuletts. It 
ripened later, on account of ‘the 
{mall difference of latitude, and was 
fo blighted as not to produce half 
a crop. But bringing grain from 


the northward, will always be a 


good change. It will ripen earlier, 
in proportion to the diftance, and 
éfcape the chilly nights I have men- 
tioned.—But I fhould not be fond 
of bringing wheat or rye from a 
place very far diftant, unleis I could 
have it yearly ; becaufe I imagine 
that the greater the change of cli- 
rate is which feeds undergo, the 
more rapidly they will degenerate. 
‘Ifa farmer have not opportuni- 
ty to procure feeds from diftant 
places, let him at leaft procure them 
from neighbouring fields, rather 
than from his own. For if confid- 
erable changes are as highly ad- 
vantageous, as they are generally 
allowed to be, it follows that {mall 
changes will be expeéted to have 
fome degree of advantage. 

. Any one whofe farm has various 
kinds of foil in the different parts 
of it, may eafily make changes of 
feed which will be ufeful. 
_ Englith farmers think it beft to take 
feed-wheat from a ftrong clay-land, 


| {tances do. 


The 
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- whatever kind of foil they are going 


to fow it upon. They choofe alfo 
to take from a field which has been 
changed the preceding year. And 
they will never take for feed, wheat 
that grew on a fandy foil, It is a 


| proverb with them, that /and is @ 


change for no land, ‘The reafona= 


~blenefs of thefe opinions I know 


not how to inveltigate ; but if they 
have founded them pon a, long 
courle of experiments, they are not 
to be flighted, 

CHARCOAL, wood charred; 
or burnt with a flow, {mothered 
fire. The making of charcoal is 4 
bufinefs moftly perforined by farm+ 
ers. And in clearing new lands, 
making their ‘wood into coals is 
better than burning it to wafte, un- 
lefs the diftance of a market for 
coals be too gréat, One cord of 
wood will make forty bufhels of 
coals: And thole farmers who are 
not diftant from populous towns, 
or who are near iron-works, may 
turn their coals to confiderable 
profit. 

I have long obferved, that where 


| coal-kilns have been burnt, the 


ground has difcovered a remarka+ 
ble fertility for many years after ; 
and more efpecially when it has 
been naturally a cold and wet foil. 
The duit of the coals and that of the 
burnt turf, have confpired to pro- 
duce this effe€t. Hence I have con- 
cluded that {mall coals, or the duft 
from coal-kilns, fpread over four 
meadow-lands, would anfwer the 
end of a good manure. Being ex- 
tremely porous, the pieces of coal 
imbibe much of the . fuperfluous 
water, as well as increafe the heat 
on the furface, as all black fub- 
And when the weath- 
er grows dry, they difcharge the 
moifture, partly into the foil when 
it grows dry enough to attraét it, 
and partly into the air, by the a€tion 
of the fun upon it. Autumn is, on 

: feveral 
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feveral accounts, the beft feafon for 
laying on coal-duft ; and I would 
recommend it to all who have bot- 
toms of kilns, to make this ufe of 
the duft. 

I have been confirmed in my 
opinion, by reading in the Com- 


plete Harmer as follows 3“ The duft- 


of charcoal has been found by re- 

eated experience, to be of great 
tis to land, efpecially to fuch as 
is {tiff and four. Itis to be ufed in 
the fame manner as foot and wood- 
afhes.”’ 

CHARLOCK, a well known 
and troublefome weed. Itisknown 
alfo by the names chadlock, cat- 
lock, carlock, and white rape. It 
is a {pecies, of radifh. The young 
plants fo nearly refemble turnips, 


that they are fearcely diftinguitha- . 


ble, unlefs it be by the tafte. Morti- 
mer mentions a field of barley, 
mowed when the charlock was in 
bloffom, which took off only the 
tops of the blades of barley; and 


which gave ithe barley an epportu- 


nity to get above the weeds, and fo 
it produced a good crop. 
pofes cow-dung increafes it more 
than any other manure: And rec- 
‘ommends feeding fallows 
fheep, when they are infefted with 
this weed.—It is well known 


that fheep will eat this weed rather 


than turnips. The feeds will live 
in the earth many years, and after- 
wards vegetate by means of tillage. 

CHEESE, a fort of food made of 
milk, purged ey: the ferum, or whey, 
and aed for ule. 

Some cheefes are wholly made 
of unfkimmed milk, which are call- 
ed new milk- ee qihough part 
ofthe milk be kept over night, or 
longer. Thefe cheefes, as any one 


would expeét, are. ihe fatteft » and. 


moit valuabie. 
Another. fort are. called ee tae 
cheefes, being made of the morning’s 


milk unikimmmed, together. with the: 


He fup-. 
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evening’s milk skimmed. Thefe, 
when well made, without the mix- 
ture of any four milk, are not much 
inferiour in quality to new milk- 
cheefes, 

The third fort of cheefes are 
wholly made of milk deprived of 
itscream. This kind is tough, and — 
hard to digeft ; and containing only 
the glutinous part. of the milk, it 
affords little nourifhment, and is 


{carcely worth making, 


The method of making cheele in 
Yorkfhire in England, is. as fol+ 
lows.“ If your milk be not jufk ~ 
come fromthe cows, make it blood- 
warm, turn it into a clean veffel for 
the purpofe, and put in the rennet ; 
be fure to give it no more than what 
will make it come lightly. After 
it comes, ftir it with your hand, 
till it be gathered, and parted from 
the whey. Then take the eurd up 


ina flrainer, and. work it with your 


hands, till you get as much of the 
whey from it as poflible :. Then lay 
it in a clean linen cloth, and put it 
into the hoop: After it is lightly 
covered with the cloth, put it into 
the prefs: Let it fland in the prefs 
two hours; take it out, and. the 
cloth from it, and rub it over with 
fne falt: Putitin a dry cloth, and 
prefs it eight hours: Then put it in 
another cloth, and letit remain. in. 
the prefs till your. next..cheefe be 
ready. When you take it out, rub 
it well with falt, and wrap. the 
round ring of the cheefe witha 
garter made of linen yarn, and pin 
it at the end, which keeps. the 
cheefe in a good. fhape : Then let 
it lie in. brine twenty four hours, | 
Add a little {alt to your brine eve- 
ry time you put im amew.cheele, 
When you find tke brine turning 
unfayoury,. make new brine ; and 


turn, the, cheele in. the. brine- ne ae 
‘twice in twenty. four hours, always . 
rubbing a little falt on thet top. of it: 


when it i$, turned, When you take % 
it 
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$t out of the brine, dry it with a cloth; 
and turn it every day on the fhelf 
for two months. The fhelf fhould 
be a little wider than the cheefes, 


andthe garters fhould continue . | 
| in fhould be dark : Becaufe flies 


round them five or fix days.” 
A dairy woman in my neigh- 
bourheod, whofe cheefe is moft ex- | 


cellent, is nearly in the Yorkthire | 
But left the falt fhould | 


practice. 
mot penetrate the whole of the 
cheele equally in every part, fhe 
fprinkles a little fine falt on the curd 
when fhe breaks it, perhaps as much 
as an ounce to a cheefe of fifteen 
pounds weight ; and her cheefes 
ps appear to be too much falt- 
ed. eel | 

This may be partly owing to an- 
other improvement in her method. 
To the brine, in which fhe laysa 
cheefe after it is prefled, fhe allows 
as much nitre as will lie on a fhil- 
ling. She has found by long ex- 
perience, that the nitre not only 
gives a reddifh caft to the rind of 
the cheefe, but makes it more tender 
after it is thoroughly dried. It al- 
fo prevents the cracking of the rind, 
which isa matter of much confe- 
quence. At the fame time it pre- 
vents the diftention of the cheefe 
by wind, makes it mellow and foft 
throughout, and improves the tafte. 

But it is in vain to attempt the 
making of good cheefe, unlefs the 
rennet be uncorrupted, and perfect- 
ly {weet. See the Article Rennet. 
_ In this country, where the fum- 
mers are hot, and flies abound, 
cheefes are often deftroyed, or 
greatly damaged by maggots. 
prevent this, every precaution 
ought to be taken to prevent fly- 
blows getting into a. cheefe while it 


ismaking. For it is certain that | 
cheefes will fometimes prove mag- | 


gotty, which could not have been 
fly-blown after they were made. 
To prevent this evil, the milking 
pails, the cheefle tub, &c. fhould be 
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kept in dark places till the moment 
they are ufed, after being dried be« 
fore a hot fre. And - the milk 
{ftand any time, or more than dur. 
ing one night, the room it ftands 


are not apt to lay their eggs in dark 

places, , 
After cheefes are made, they will 

fometimes have little flawsin them, 


or cracks in drying, which the flies 


will be fond of depofiting their eggs 
in. To prevent this, the cheefes 
fhould be {meared with a little tar 
mixed with. falt butter : Or the 
cracks may be filled with a {oft 
pafte of flour as often as they ap- 


| pear. 


But all this precaution will be 


| apt to prove infufficient, unlefs the 


cheefes be dried in a dark room, 
As flies do not frequent dark places, 
cheefes dried ina dark room may 


| be full of cracks, and yet efcape 
| Maggots. Bo 


Some perfons choofe to medicate 
their cheefes with the juice of fome 
wholefome plant, as fage, baum, 
mint, tanfy, pennyroyal, &c, whi 
they put into the curd. But I think 
thisisng realimproyement, 

CHICK-WEED, the fame ag 
alfine, a tender creeping weed, often . 
troublefome in old gardens, and 


which grows luxuriantly in fhady 


places. Swine will feed upon it 
when they are hungry. | 
CHURN, a wooden veffel, in 
which butter is produced by churn- 
ing. It is broad at.the bottom, 
and narrow at the top, to prevent 
the contents from coming Qut at 
the top during the agitation. But 
the fhape does not wholly anfwer 
this defign. ney, 
Churns are commonly made of 
pine. But when they are new, 
they give the butter a tang of the 


wood ; fo that oak is generally pre- 


ferred. The hoops are of afh, and 


fhould be made very fmooth and 
regular, 
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regular, that the veffel may be eafi- 
| poor forts together will do better 


ly cleaned, and kept {weet. 


But on great farms, where the . 


‘dairies are large, the barrel-churn 
is to be preferred. Its name gives 
the idea of its fhape ; and when it 


equals a barrel in fize it can be €a- | 


fily managed. Orveach head of it 
is an iron {pindle, and on each fpin- 
dle a winch, by which the veffel is 
turned on a horfe made for the pur- 
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cider ; infomuch that a number of 


than one good fort by itfelf. But 
different forts which are made to- 
gether into cider fhould: by alt 
means be nearly of equal ripenefs ; 
otherwife the juice will not agree 
in fermenting. Apples fhould be 
forted according to their different 
degrees of mellownefs and ripenefs. 
The apples which are firft ripe may 


pofe. A much greater quantity of be ground in September, the next 


cream, or milk, may be churned in 
this than in the common churn; 
and the labour is eafier. There 
‘are two boards within this churn 
on each fide of the centre, like 
fhelves, which ferve to agitate the 
cream, — 

The aperture in the barrel-churn 
pught to be five or fix inches {quare, 
to which a {topper mult be exatily 
fitted, which muft be kept in‘ its 
place by a.bar of irom acrofs it, held 
fait by itaples. : | 


> 


CHURNING,the motion which 


is given to cream, or mak, in 2} 


churn, in order to féparate the but- 
ter. In commonchurns, this work 
ts very laborious, though it falls to 
the lot of the weaker fex moft com- 
‘monly to perform it. But the la- 
bour may be lightened by a fpringy 


pole placed over head, in the fame | 


manner as that of a turner’s lathe, 
to the loofe end of which the ftaffof 
the churn is tied. This pole will 
pull up the dafh after every ftroke ; 
which, when done by hand, is the 
heavieft part of the work. 

















‘in O€tober, and the laft in Novem- 
ber. The firft fort muft be for im- 
mediate ufe, unlefs it be preferved 
longer by means of boiling: The 
laft will be proper to keep the long- 
elt.—The moft crabbed apples 
make the mo{t durable cider. © 

It feems to be che general opin- 
ton of writers on this fubje@, that 


- apples fhould lic and: fweat in a 


heap, fome days, or weeks, before 
they are ‘ground: The chief ad- © 
vantage of which I fuppofe to be’ 
their’ becoming fofter, and* more: 
ealy to be reduced to fuch a fine- 
ne{s, by grinding, that all the juice 
may be exprefled.. But if apples — 


_when gathered are fo ripe as to bé 


jut begifining to rot, the fhorter 


_ time of fweating they have the bet- 


ter: Forin a large -heap’the rotting 
will foon begin and rapidly increafe ; 
and the cider made of apples partly 
rotten will be weak, and havea dif- 
agreeable tafte. ay eT 

The management of cider, after 
it is made, is of the greateft impor- 


F tance. It fhould be {trained through’ 
CIDER, a palatable and whole- | 


a fieve, to feparate’ the liquor as 


fome drink, made of the juice of | much as poffible from the pulp of 
apples.—The*hice of fweet apples , the apples, and from: all the rub- 


contains more {pirit than that of four 
ones, and therefore isof more value. 

The more palatable the apples are, 
other things being equal, the more 
pleafant will the cider be, when 
new, which is made of them.—But 
it is believed by fome, “that a mix- 
ture of different fortsmakes the beft 








‘bith mixed with it. Some {train 
it through fand, but this robs the 
cider of its richeft particles... And 
the foorer it is put into a cool cel-- 
lar, thé better, as it will tend to pre- 
vent: a too hafty” fermentation, 
which fhould always be guarded a- 
gainit. en 
If 
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_ Ifa hole betdug in the ground, 
fo near to a cider-prefs that the ci- 
er may run into.a {trong cafk plac- 
- edinit; thisis no bad method of 
preferving cider in a {weet ftate ; 
the cafk may be bunged up tightly, 
and the hole covered. with boards, 
and earth over them. ‘The | fer- 
mentation will be fo {mall that the 
liquor will be very {weet in the 
{pring following, as has been prov- 
ed by experiments.—But I am fuf- 
picious of its fermenting too. rapid- 
ly after it is taken out, unlefs it be 
fined, and then racked off without 
deiay, and afterwards kept in a 
wery coal cellar. » 

ss An experiment, anne valua- 
ble correfpondent, in the county 
of Suffolk, was made in the year 
1764... Seme iron bound cafks 
of cyder were placed ina cellar 
which was always fo full of cold 
{pring-water, as to keep the cafks 
conftantly ‘covered, with the water 
running upon icks continually. 
Ain sheasenes aaun ds ab tieans 2 
qually cold, it kept the cider not 
only from the influence.of the air, 
but alfo from. all thofe changes 
which can ratfe frets and fermenta- 
tions in. liquor, In which place it 
continued from Oé€tober to May 
following. It was then drawn olf 


into barrels, and was pronounced . 


to be the beft of cider, by very 
good judges,” 

He adds, « In this manner the 
famous Ralogaian wine, fo often 
mentioned by the Latin poet Hor- 
ace, was kept, being funk in the 
river Tyber, which wathed the 
walls of Rome.” 

If cider weie Grit purged of. its 
feces by fermentation, racking and 


fining, putting it thus ‘ondsi water, 


Lthink would render it a durable 
liquor, if. not. unchangeable till its 
removal. And it need not be te- 
moved long before it is ufed. 

Much, cider is {poiled by its be- 
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ing put into bad cafks.. New ones 
are generally the belt, But even 


thefe fhould not be trufted, with- 
out {calding them with water iw 
which fome {alt has been boil- 
ea. 

~When'a ead han: got a putrid 
taint, it fhould be unh seaded, every 
part of the infide well, lcraped, and 
a fire made init. 

To prevent cafks becoming foul 
and unfit for ule, they fhould as 
{oon as they are empty be wafhed 
clean, fcalded, and a little brim- 
itune burnt in them, and then {top- 
ped very tight, that no air may en- 
ter them. a 

Some fay the lees may be left in 
a cafk, without any danger of giv-. ~ 

ingitan illfcent, and that for along 
time, if it be tightly fLopped. But 
I prefer the above method, 

_ The cafks in which cider is kept 
fhould be well hooped, Old wood- 
en hoops fhould not be trufted, un- 
lefs they will bear admart driving, 
They may look found, when they. 
are fo decayed as ta be eafily burit © 
afunder. If a cafk be multy, by 
means of remaining too long emp- 
ty and foul in the cellar, it may be 
cleared of its muftinefs by burning 
a few matches of brimftone eee 
the bung-hole. But cafks which 
have had pricked cider, or vinegar in 
them, fkould not be ufed any more.» 
for cider. A {mall degree of mufti- 
nels may be cured by a decoction of 
{weet fern. 

They who with to preferve their 
cider ina very {weet and mild ftate, 
fhould manage it in the following 
manner: ‘¢ After training, let it 
{tand a day or two.in an open tun, 
covered cnly witha cloth or boards, 
to. keep, out the duft, that the more 
grofs parts may fahade. Then 
draw it.off into veficls, wherein it 
is intended to be kept, obferving to 
leave an eighth part of them emp- 
ty, . Set thele veflels im your eeld 
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éft cellars, with the bung opta, 6r 


éovered only with a lofe cover, | 


both that thé volatile {teams ma 
have free vent, and that the ne 
may be kept cool : Otherwife it is 
apt to ferment too much. Having 
fermented in this manner for fifteen 
or twenty days, the veffel may be 
itopped up clofe ; and in two or 
three months time, the cider willbe 
fit for drinking, But if you expe& 
cider in perfe@tion, fo as to flower 
in the glafs, it muft be glued, as 
they call it, and drawn off into bot- 
tles, after it has been a fhort time 
inthe cafk. Glueing is ‘done by 
pouring into each veffel a pint of 
the infufion of fixty or -feventy 
grains of the moft tranf{parent ifin- 
glafs, or fifh-glue, imported from 
Archangel, in-a little white wine 
and river or rain water,’ ftirred 
well together, after being {trained 
through a linen cloth. When this 
vilcous fubftance: is put into the 
eafk, it {preads itfelf over the fur- 
face like-a net, and carries ‘all the 
dregs to the bottom with it.” Did: 
of Arts. Slade hg +0 qe nen pal ig 

 Crder fhould not be too often 
drawn from the lees ; for each time 
it will lofe fome of its ftrength. The 
firft racking in December, may 
often be fufficient : If not, it fhould 
be racked again in March.:: And 
to prevent its fretting or ferment- 
ing at other times, care fhould be 
taken at évery racking to ftum the 
cafks well with matches of brim- 
Stone. This is found to conduce 
more to keeping liquors in a good 
State, than any thing elfe. . 

' Yo make matches for this pur- 
pofe, take ftrips of old canvas or 
linen, fix or feven inches long, and 
nearly as wide as the bung-hole ; 
and dip them half their length in 
melted brimftone. Burn one of 
thefe matches in the ‘barrel to be 
filled, putin two or three pailfuls 
Of the cider, then burn another, 
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ftop up the cafk, and roll or fhake 
it well for a few minutes ; fill up 
the cafk, and bung it tightly; for © 
there will be no danger of any fer- 
mentation that will injure the cafk. 
If new cider be treated in this 
manner when it comes from the 
prefs, it will not néed racking till 
February or March. 
The above method is doubtlefs 
good. But I have found. it an- 
iwer well, to do nothing to ‘cider 
till March, cr the beginning of A- 
pril, except giving a cafk a {mall 
vent-hole, and keeping it open till 
the firft fermentation is over ; ther 
draw it off into’ good ¢afks ; and 
fine it with fkimmed milk, eggs 
broke’ up with the fhells, or mo 
laffes. “A quart of molaffes wilk 
givea fine colour to a barrel of ci- 
der, as well as carry all the lees to 
thé bottom. « But left it fhould in- 
cline the liquor to prick, I put in, 
at the fame time,’'a quart of rum or 
brandy ; and it feldom fails of keep- 


-ing well to: the end of fummer.— 


But cellars fhould have neither 
doors nor windows kept open in 
fumimer, where cider is kept. And’ 


the cafks fhould ftand: fteady, and 


never be fhaken, fo 
thefedishenties home re ri : 
‘~Thofe who choole to boil their 
cider, muft do it as foon ‘as it run’ 
from the prefs. Some boil it, till 
itis reduced to one half. But much 
of the fineft {pirit evaporates ; and 
though it will be made a good deal 
{ftronger by boiling, it becomes a 
harth, heady and unpleafant liquor. 
- The beft method of reducing the 
quantity without wafte, if flrong 
cider be thought defirable, is by 
freezing. A ftrong cafk,two thirds 
filled, may be expofed'to the great- 
eft cold of December and Janua- 
ry ;‘and then the fluid part drawn. 

out from the furrounding ice. The | 
liquor will be ftrong, pleafant and — 


as to difturb | 


| wholefome, after mellowing by age; 


and 
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and be free from that tang of the 


kettle which renders boiled cider 
unpleafant, and unwholelome, 

The beft way is to give cider no 
whore boiling than 1s" neceflary to 
purify it ; that 1s, to boil it no long- 
er than the {cum continués rifing 
upon it. And the {cumming mult 
be continued fo long ; as it continues 
boiling. 

Boili ral kettles, even for 
a fhort time, gives cider a difagree 
ble tafte ; and renders it unwhele- 
fome. 1 fhould prefer iron kettles 
for'this ufe rather than any other, 
in full confidence thatif particles of 
iron fhould be pientifully mixed 
with the liquor, they would have a 
falutary effect, rather than the con- 
trary. 

When ciderisin danger of prick- 
ing, almoft. any alkcalious fubitance 
wil prevent it. 
ftances fhould be ufed cautioutly, 
either in’ a {mall quantity, or pe 
before the liquor is ufed. *> 

Two or three fpoonfuls ae ginger 
in a cafk of cider will corre& its 
windinefs, and make it more palata- 
ble.. Honey and fpices will mend 
cider that is too vapid and flat, But 
medicating it with raifms and cur- 
rents, often occations cider io turn 
four, 

CIDERKIN, the Englifh name 
of what we call water-cidet. The 
forementioned ‘correfpondent very 
judicioufly recommends the Englith 
method of making it, which he 
reprefents as follows :« When the 
cider-cheele has been preffed till it 
willrun no longer, removethe pom- 
ace into the trough’ at evening, and 
throw a fufficient quantity: ‘of hot 
water upon it; let itlie all night, 
and in the morning make anew 
cheefe of ‘it, and: prefs out the li- 
quor.” Ifthe pomace was ground 
over again, the wane would be 
flronger. Ritines 

7 his, he fays, will be fit for drink- 
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- But. fuch fub- | 


ing in Jane or July, as free from 


| change as cider commonly is in 


February or March. 

- Butthe belt way of managing tie 
dein ity i is, to take it direétly from 
the prefs, give it a heating, or a 
gentle boil, and take off the fcums 
This greatly prevents fermentation, 
and prepares it for long keeping. 
From my own experience | can 
teftify the excellent quality of boil- 
ed water-cider, when it has been 
made inthe common way ; efpecs 
ially when it has been bottled. itt 
the latter part of winter, or begin- 
ning ef {pring. So that I can give 
full evidence to his affertion, “* That 
in the hotteft part of the following 
fummet, it will be oné of the pleaf- 
anteft of liquors, that can be pro- 


cured from any country : And that _ 
it might make a very good export. 
to the Weft Indies ; there bein ver =. 





danger of the burfting of the bo 
les, as there is when cider hasa 
ftronger body,” 


~ When cider needs fermenting, © 


Mr. Chapman direéts, «« To one 


_ hogfhead of cider, take three pints - 


of iolid yelt, the mildeft you can 
get: Ifrough, wafh it'in warm wa- 


ter, and let it ftand til itis cold. 
Pour the water from 1, and put it 
ina pail or can ; put to it as much | 


jalap as will lie on a fix pence, beat 
them well together with a whitk, 


| then apply fome of the cider to tt 
by degrees, till your can is full. 
Put it all into the cider, and ftir it 
well together. When the ferment 


comes on, clean the bung-hole eve- 
ry morning, and keep ‘filling the 
veffel up. The ferment for the 
firft five or fix days will be black 
and ftiff ; let it ftand till it ferments 


| white, as it will in fourteen or fif« 


teen days; at which time ftop the 


ferment; otherwife it will impair 
its ftrength. 


“ To ftop this ferment he directs 
-torack it into a clean cafk, and 
a6 whe 
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when near full to put 
pounds of coarfe red fcouring fand, 


and ftir it well together, and fill it 


within a gallon. Let it ftand five 
or fix hours, then pour on it foftly 
a gallon of Englith fpirit, bung it up 
clofe, but leave out the vent-peg a 
day or two, Then juft put it in 


the hole, and clofe it by degrees. | 


ifthe cider be ftrong, the longer 
you keep it the better will be the 
body. It may lic fm, this {tate a 
year. 
clean, force it,” 


The forcing he recommends is 


this:: o¢ -Takea gailon of perry or 
ftale beer: Put to it an ounce of 
ifinglafs, and let it fteep three 
er four days. Keep whifking 
it. Whenit comes toa {tif jelly, 
beat it well in your can with a 
whik, | and mix cyder with it tll 


you have made the gallon four: 


Shen put two pounds of brick rub- 
bings tot, ftir it with two gallons 
more of eee cider added, and apply 
it to the hogfhead. Stir 
and fLop it clofe. The next day 
give it vent, cand it will be fine and 
bright. 


‘¢ To cure acid ides hed 


ter and {collop-fhells, ega-fhellsand 
alabafter, calcined. But when a 
hogfhead is -foon to be drunk, falt 
of tartar, or falt of wormwoed with 
milk and afinglafs, 


<¢ To cure oily cider—one ounce ‘ 
r, and two and a half of | 
{weet fpirit of nitre in a gallon of | 


{alt of tar 
milk—for a hogfhead. 


powdered allum, ftirred in) well ; 
then rack the iden, and force it. 

‘¢ To cure ill favoured cider— 
ferment it with yeft and. jalap— 
{top it after four days—and apply a 


pound of {weet iperit of nitre tova | 


hhogthead. 


‘“ Fo colour oalenion points 


ef dagan. burnt blacky <diffolwed in 


Ifit be not then bright and 


‘it well, - 


in three | 





trects to | 
the ufe of weak alkalies, chalk, oy 
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two quarts of boiling water. Half 
a pint ‘of this will colour a hogf- 


head ; add a quarter of an ounce of 


allum: to fet the colour.” 

‘To méliorate common cydeér, and 
render it as {trong and pleafant’ as. 
wine, the addition of honey, or 
clarified fugar, with the diftilled 
{pirit of cider, wili- do wonders 5 


widkine it equal t h wines, 
This is the more worthy%@ be at- 
tended to, as the lees of cider and 


pomace from which cider has been 


made, by diftillation may be made 
to yield a fufficient quantity of ci- 
der-brandy, to make all our cider 
as {trong as fome wines. But 
if thefe were not fufficient, cider 
that is too four for drinking, pro- 
vided it be not vinegar, will make 


_agood brandy, and yield more {pir- 


it than that which is pleafanter. 

The reader may find particular 
dire€tions concerning this matter in 
Traéts on Prattecal 4 “pani by B. 
Wefton,. Efq. 

The method of a gentleman in 
the county of Effex, whole cider 
is become famous for its extraor- 
dinary quality, is as follows : 

Gather the apples dry: Houfe 
them in an airy apartment : Spread 
them not more thantwo feetthick : 
Ifthe weather prove warm, turn 
them once or twice : If they begin 
to rot, grind them in a cool day. 


But the longer apples are kept ina — 


found ftate before grinding, the 
greater certainty of having good ci- 
der..—Put the liquor from the prefs 


into vats containing at leaft three 
«To cure ropy cider——fix pounds } 


or four barrels, with a tap fixed 


/ 


near the bottom. Coverit clofe, and . 


let it remain till the firfl fermenta- 
tron is over, which is known by a 
white froth coming va through ‘the 
dark fcum onthe top. °9 Then draw 
off the liquor into: cafks perfeétly 
{weet, and fummed with matches 
of briméioiee : And put two gills of 
brandy in each barrel: Stop the 

. barrels 
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barrels fo tightly that no air can 
getin. In March draw off the ci- 
der again into ftummed cafks, with 
brandy as before. 

To refine, and give a deep am- 
ber colour, take the whites of fix 
eggs, with a handful of fine beach- 
fand wafhed clean : Stir them well 
together. Take one quart of mo- 
laffes, boiled#igown to a candy : 
Cool er pouring in cider, and 
put this, together with the eggs and 

“fand into a barrel of cider.— When 
cider is thus managed, it will keep 
good for years. 
© CIVES, or CHIVES, a perennial 
{pecies of onion, of a very {mall 
fize, feldom growing a foot high, 
The roots are but little bulbous, and 
they grow in tufts. The way to 
make them increafe faft 1s, to di- 
vide the tufts into {mall parcels, — 


Another kind are called French 


cives. Their increafe is more rapid. 
Both kinds are up early in {pring, 
and are much ufed in fallads. 
CLAY, a ponderous kind of 
earth, confifting of fine particles, 


firmly cohering when dry 3 and_ 


when wet vifcid and tenacious. It 
is of various colours in different 
countries. Butin this country it is 


colour of afhes. x 
CLAY-SOIL, land which con- 

filts almoft wholly of clay, with 

perhaps a thin furface of dark 


which have confumed upon it. 
This kind of foil abounds in the 
northeaftern territories of Maffla- 
chufetts. | 

* Clayey lands are apt to be very 
barren in their natural ftate, un- 
Jefs when a fummer is fo divided 
betwixt rain and funfhine, that 
they are kept on a medium contin- 
ually betwixt drought and wetnefs, 
which feldom or never happens. In 
a wet feafon plants growing on 
fuch a foil are drowned, as the clofe- 


ee 
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nefs of the clay will not faffer the 
water to foak into the ground: And 
in a dry feafon the ground becomes 
fo folid that the roots of plants can- 
not penetrate it. 

This kind of earth, however, is 


| thouglat to contain more of the food 


of plants than almoft any other. But 
fomething needs to be done to bring 
itinto ation. The European farm- 
ers think their clay foils the riche 
eft, and moft valuable of their land. 
But many’ of our farmers defpife 
them, for want of knowing what 
methods to take to render them 
profitable ; or through fear of the 
labour or expenfe of doing it. 
Some of thefe foils, without 
much alteration, will bear good 
crops of grafs, if care only be taker 
not to feed them clofe,.nor to let 
cattle in upon them inthe {pring. 
But the farmer who wifhes to keep 


| them in tillage, muff alter. them by 


the admixture of fuch fubftances 
as may ferve to open the foil, and 
break the cohefion of its particles. 
When this is once accomplifhed, 
the land will become highly valua- 
ble ; holding the manure to admira- 
tion, and never returning to its 


_priftine ftate. | 
moitly eithera dull blue, or of the | 
,aclayey foil, by the fermentation 
| it raifes, as well as by the mixture 
| of its earthy faline and oily parti- 
cles. But dung of itfelf will not 
mould over it, made by fubftances | 
/more plentifully than fgrmers can 


Dung is helpful towards opening 


be fufficient, unlefs it were laid on 


well afford. A mixture of dung 
and fand is found to be a much bet- 


ter dreffing for this fort of land, 


than dung alone. And if fand be 


| nottoo far diftant, it would be ad- 
_vifable to put on a layer of it two or 


three inches thick, Beach-fand*1s 
preferable to any other, as the falt- 


nefs of it will-help to make the 
ground fruitful. 


But pit-fand wiil 
do very well. 

In places: where fand is not to be 
had; 
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had, the ground may be loofened 
with other fubftances. Gravel, or 
light loam from neighbouring {pots 
may be carted upon it; duft from 
faw-pits, chips and rubbifh from 
the back yards of houfes, {traw and 
ftubble, fwamp-mud, the bark of 


trees and rotten wood, or burnt- | 
I have known a clayey {pot | 


clay. 
made very fruitful merely by the 
remains of a rotten log-fence, when 
mixed with the foil. 

When a clay foil is fanded, or 
any other thing laid on to open it, 
it will take feveral ploughings and 
harrowings to mix it, fo as to bring 
the land toa goodconfiftence. As 
the expenfe of mixing it at once 
would be too great, it is better to 
ufe it for twoor threeyears after, 
for the growing of fuch tillage- 
crops, as are moft fuitable to a clay- 
ey foil, fuch as barley, flax, &c. 


he foil will grow better year af- | 


ter year, till the fand, &c. is thor- 
oughly mixed with the foil 5 after 
which it will be fruitful ‘forever 
without large dreflings. Hoed 
crops will mix it feoner than any 


penfe. 

A fmall quantity of dung, each 
year that it bears.a hoed, er a green 
crop, will be proper: And the 


er fowls, which by their heat will 
correct the natural coldnefs of the 


foil. Foldgng with fheep has.an | 
excellent effect on this kind of land. | 
Such a {tiff foil is alfo mended | 


by frequent ploughings. The Eu- 
ropeans allow three ploughings 
previous to feeding, to be enongh 
for a free foil ; but to a clayey foil 
they give four or five. 
_erit is ftirred with the plough, the 
more the cohefion of the’ par- 
ticles is 


moft {uitable dungs, are thofe of | 
horfes and fheep, pigeons and oth- } 


The often- . 


broken, and the more | 
eafily the roots of plants can } 
penetrate itin {earch for theirfood. 





isrecommended., Any crop 


1a 
But it never fhould be ploughed 


when itis fo wet as to potch with 
the feet of the cattie, or to run like 
mortar. In this condition the 
more it is worked the ftiffer it will 
become.—-On the other hand, when 
it is very dry, it cannot well be! 
ploughed, by reafon of its hardnefs. 
Suitable feafons fhould be embrac- 
ed, for ploughingsat, when it is 
neither too wet nor to@ gdry.’ At 
the Ort ploughing it comé$ up in 
large clods ; but the oftener it is 
ploughed in fit times, the {maller 
the clods will be, and the more fine 
mould will be among them. 
Expoling the cleds to the fun 
and air has forme tendency to mel- 
low the fei! ; But a winter-furrow 
isof yerysggreatadvantage. The froft - 


dees much towards breaking the 


cohefion, as 1 have Jound by ex- 

perienge. . 
Clay-foils, after all the meliora- 

tion that can be given them, will 


' be more fuitable for fome plants 
than for others. 


Thoie plants 
in general which require a great 
degree of heat,.or a long fummer, 


other method, and without aay ex- | @re not lo well adapted to be cul- 


| tivated in a clayey foil, fuch as In- 


dian-corn, tobacco, &c. But at 
may be made to produce gaad crops 
of wheat, grads, barley, oats, flax, 


Fruit trees.in general, and] think 
all forts, excepling pear-trees, an~ 
{wer but poorly in a clayey foil, 


| how much foever the furface may 
have been mixt with other dub- 


fiances. The ,xeots. of trees will 


need to draw fome of their nourifh- 
ment from a part of the foil below 
| that which has been meliorated by 


mixing ; but.the compatinels of st 
will fcarcely fuffer them .to pene- 
trate it. Qarass 

Fallowing and green-dreffing, 
may help. to pulverize a clay-fon 
and fowing it frequently with peafe 
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forms a clofe cover for the furface 
caufes the {oil to putrefy, breaks 
the cohefion of its particles, and 
prevents: the ground from harden- 
ing by the influence of the fun. 

If a clay-foil lie fo flat that water 
ftands on it fome part of the year, 
it cannot be brought to.a good con- 
fiftence without ploughing in tidges, 
and water tupay ing. The ridges 
may be wider or narrower, accord- 
ing to ‘the degree of wetnefs to 
which it is fubje@. Sometimes 
drains will be neceflary to’ give it 
the needful degree of drynefs. 


CLEARING of LAND, ait op- 
eration often neceflary to ‘be per- 


formed in this new country, efpec- 
jally in the molt inland parts. 
Lands which were before ina {tate 
of nature, are faid to be cleared 
when they are fo freed from their 
natural growth, as to become fit 
for tillage, mowing, or paiture. 

In thofe parts “ok the country 
where wood 1s of little or no value, 
the method of clearing upland is as 
follows :—=The trees are felled in 
one of the furimer months; the 
earlier in fummer the better, as they 
will have a longer time to dry, and 
as the ftumps will be lefs apt to 
fprout. The trees lie till the fol- 
lowing fpting ; when the limbs 
which do not lie very near to the 


ground fhould be chopped off, that | 


they may burn the better. Fire 
rhuft be put to them in thé drieft 
part of the month of May ; of if 
the whole of May prove wet, it 
may be done to advantage in the 
beginning of June, Only the bod- 
“jes of. the trées will remain after 
butning, and fome of them will be 
butnt to pieces, Then they are to 
be cut into pieces neatly of one 
length, drawn together by oxen, 
gan in clofe heaps, atid burnt ; on- 
ye relerving fuitable trees Sieh 
will be needed for the fencing. The 
heating of the foil fo deftroys . ane 
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‘ing, or manuring. 
okt commonly the firft crop ; and« 


| ter clearing; 





unfubdued, as in their prefent a 
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ae) roots ; and the afhes made by 


burning, are fo beneficial to the 
land, that it will produce a good» 


crop of Indian-corn, or wheat, the ~~ 


fame year, without ploughing, hoe- 
Indian-corn is 


it will bear a good crop. of winter 


rye the fecond year, if it be only 


hacked in with hoes in September, 
After which, if grafs feeds be 
thrown in with the rye, the land‘ 


will be fit for pafturage, if not for — 


mowing. The few fprouts which 
fpring up from the ftumps in the 
firft {ummer, fhould be pulled off, 
and the ground is quite fubdueds 


| And it often happens that the firft 


and fecond crops pay the farmer 
well for all the labour of ceerng 
and fencing, 

The invention of this ‘kind of 
culture has been of effential ad- 
Vantage to thé poorer fort of 
people : : And it has been condu= 
cive to bringing forward rapid fete 
tlerients in out new towns and 
plantations, 

But thofe perfons who are able 
to do it had better plough and har= 
row their ground after burning, be- 
fore they feed it. The afhes will 
thus be well mixed with the foil, 
and the larid has always been found 
to retain its fertility the longer. 

If new land lie in fuch a fitua- 
tion, that the natural growth may 


turn to better account, whether for 
| timber’ ot Ate wed fencing of 


charcoal, it will be an impatdona- 
ble watte to burn the wood on the 
ground. But if the trees be taken 
off, thé Jand muft’be ploughed af- 
or it will not progce 
a ctop of | any kind. ' 

When new lands are deftitute of 
trees, and covered with oak-fhrubs, 


| the clearing is more expetifive, and 


the frit crops not fo ‘profitable. 
But fuch lands fhould hot remain 


they. 
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they are quite unprofitable. The 


bafhes fhould be cut with ftub-_ 


foythes, or axes, piled in heaps, 
and burnt. After which the roots 
may be fubdued by goats; or plough- 
ed up witha {trong team, the plough 
being proportionably ftrong, Af- 
ter ploughing the roots mult be tak- 
€n out with a ftrong narrow hoe, 

- Other methods muft be taken for 
fubduing low fwampy lands. See 
the Articles Bog, Bufhes, Draining. 

CLIMATE, a word ufed by 

Geographers, to denote a {pace on 
the earth contained between two 
parallels of latitude, fo far diftant 
from the next climate, that the 
length of the longeft day in one, 
differs haif an hour from that in 
the other. But it is often ufed lefs 
accurately, to fignify a. region, or 
large tract of land. : 

' A farmer muft pay due attention 

to the climate in which he is fitu- 
ated, or he will not carry on agri- 
culture to advantage. He muft 


govern all his {chemes of manags-— 
ment by the peculiarities of the | 
climate: Becaufe that which proves — 
fuccefsful in one, will not do fo in | _ 


another, 


«© The climate,” fays Mr. Dick- 


fon, ‘ determines the times of 
ploughing and fowing ; it dires 
our choice in the kind of plants to 


be cultivated, it. regulates the whole | 


economy of the farm, and informs 
the hufbandman how to. appoint 


the order of the different kinds of | 
labour neceflary, fo as. he may be | 


always ufefully employed. Noth- 
ing has more effectually retarded 
the progrefs of agriculture, than the 


attempts that have been made to 


introduce general {chemes, without 
any regard to the climate, A lover 


of agriculture, captivated with a 


Icheme of hufbandry which he has 


~obferved in Flanders, or in fome 


_ of the fouthern counties of Eng- 


Jand, without any proper prepara. 


cLo 
tion, attempts to put this fcheme in. 
practice in one of the fhires.of Scot-. 
land, notwithftanding the great dif- 


ference of climate. This attempt 


proves unfuccefsful, as it is natural 
to expeét, where circumftances are 


fo different. No perfon is fo fool- 
ith as to fuppofe, that all kinds of 


plants, can be cultivated with equal 


-fuccefs in. all climates: It is even 
vain to imagine that they can be 


cultivated with equal fuccefs in all 
parts. of this ifland,. or, in.all places 
in the fame latitude. A very. {mall 
diftance fometimes makes a very 
great difference in climate, in the 
degrees. of heat and cold, and in 
the quantity of rain that falls.” 

CLOG, a wooden inftrument 
faftened to the neck or leg of a 
beaft, to prevent. his leaping over, 
or breaking fences. The beft clog 
for the fetlock of a horfe, is made of 
one piece of tough wood bent over 
atone end., Into a notch, near.this 
end, a leathern ftrap, nailed to the 
long part of the clog, is flipped over — 
the end. It may be put on, or tak- 
en off, nan inftant.. 

CLOVER, a {pecies, of. trefoil, 
efteemed as. an excellent grafs for 
the feeding of cattle, both green and 
dry. The hay. made. of: clover. is 
more fuitable for horfes than any 
cther that this ceuntry affords. 
Horles kept on it will fatten, even 


in the moft unfavourable feafon of 


the year. ae) 

Green clever is known to. be 
sood feeding for fwine. Keeping 
them in paftures where. there. is 
plenty of this grafs, will make them 
grow faft, and almoft become fit 
for the knife. But when they go in 
paftures they fhould have rings in 
their nofes. 

Red and white clover are the on- 
ly forts known and efteemed in 
this country ; as to the wild fort 
with a rough leaf, it is of no confe- 
quence, Itis the red clover that 

is 
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as of molt importance for mow- 
in 

Many farmers, inftead of fowi ing. 
clean feed of clover, content them-. 
felves with fowing chaff and duft 
from the floors of their barns. This 
is a flovenly and uncertain method, 
oftentimes attended with great lofs. | 
Fowls are ufually admitted into. 
barns ; and when thisis the cafeynone 
can tell how much, or how little of 
the hay-feed remains among the duft: 
So that the farmer who fows it, may 
either over feed his land ; or, whith | 
is a more common cafe, not feed it | 
enough, A confequence of which | 
Jaft will be, that he will have no | 
_ crop of hay from his fowing. He 


muit either plough up his land a- | 
gain, for the mere purpofe of feed- | 


ing it with grals, or let it lie ufelefs | 


till the grafs gradually gets in, ¢i- | 


ther of which pra€tices will be at- 
tended withinconvenienceand lofs, | 
lam aware that farmers, elpecially | 


thofe in the northern parts of New- | 


England, will objeé, that if grafs 
do not get in the firft year, it will 
the fecond. ‘ 
fider that the lofs of the firft year’s | 
crop is confiderable. 
‘but it is lofing the beft crop that is 
to be expeéted from a clover-lay ;_ 


-.and that the land will become 


‘bound and weedy, before itis filled 
with grafs roots ; fo that no large 
crop willbe had from it afterwards, 
mor any clean or unmixed crop. 

The quantity of clover-feed prop- 

er for an acreis about ten pounds, or 
_fome fay lefs, The price of a pound 
-is one fhilling. The coft of the 
feed need not terrify a farmer ; be- 
caufe he will be more than paid 
double for the feed, by the advan- 
tage the firft year’s crop will re- 
ceive. 

[tis no {mall recommendation of 
this grafs, that it is adapted to a foil, 
that is fuitable for {carcely any oth- 

OF. grafles which are cultivated in’ 


light and fandy. 





winter grain. 


But they fhould con- | 


Not only fo, | 


| add, 
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this country, to a foil that is dry, 
It does well alfo 
on gravel and loam. A wet {oil is 
not good for this gras, efpecially 
if water and ice appear on it in the 
winter. In eafe of. drought, it is 


‘| lucky for farmers to have fome of 


their mowing lands in this grafs : It 


‘bears drought better than moft other, 


graffes, as might be expected for 
two reafons—becaule it is fo early 


as to be grown up before the hotteit 


part of fummer, when the fevereft. 
droughts moft commonly happen ; 
and becaufe the plants draw great 


part of their nourifhment from ia 


depth, where the foil is nog much: 
affe&ted with an early drought.” 
European» farmers recommend 
fowing ‘it-in the fpring, after the 
grain 1s up, and harrow ing it1n' s 


and they tell us the harrowing 


will not damage the corn, but rath~ 
er be a fervice to it, when it is 
That it fhould be 
fowed in the {pring is granted, un- 


lefs it be in countries where there 


are no fevere winter frofts, The 
young plants which come up in the 


fall, cannot bear the froft fo well as 


thofe which have had a whole fum- 
mer to bring them on towards ma- 
turity. Their reafon for not low- 


ing it at the fame time as the grain 


it grows with, is an apprehended 


danger of its growing {fo faft as to 


obftruét the growth of the grain. 
Mr. Eliot. recommends a differ- 
ent method, which is ploughing it 
in, which he thinks, and not with- 
out reafon, will caufe it to bear 
drought the better, and become 
ftrongly rooted. I believe I -may 
that it: will be more likely to 
efcape i in the frofts of winter, which 
are fo intenfe in this country, as 
often to kill almoft whole fields of 
clover. oe 
Peat-afhes are faid to be avery 
proper drefling for clover-grounds. 
—But this grafs —— fo well 
in 
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_ in this country without manure, that 
the farmers choofe to fet apart the 
whole that they can get for other 
purpofes. 

Some think clover is fo far from 
needing any manure, that it will 
“yecruit lands which are worn out. 
That it will doit more than other 
graffes I cannot yet fee any reafon 
to believe. It will bear no crop 
“worth mowing on lands which are 
quite exhaufted. But it is proba- 
ble, it may produce good crops on 
lands which are much impoverifh- 
ed near the furface, by bearing 
pees with fhort orhorizontal roots ; 
caufe clover fends its main roots 

to a great depth. And while a 
field lies feveral years in clover, 
the foil near the furface may be con- 
fiderably recruited. But whether 
the land on the whole will be in 


better heart, after feveral heavy 


crops of clover are taken from it, 
and no manure laid on, feems rather 
doubtful. 

Writers on agriculture feem, 
however, to be agreed, that aclover 
lay is proper for the culture of 
wheat. The rotting of its large 
roots and ftalks may anfwer asa 
good manure, no ways adapted to 
diftemper thee: wheat, as fome other 
manures are thought to be. 

Some fkilful farmers infift much 
on the propriety of fowing clover- 
feed with sainiien 


that we call Englifh. 


crop that forms a clofe {ade to the 
foil, it will not anfwer. The young 
plants muft have fome advantage 
of the fun and air, or they will not 
live. And if it be fown with flax, 
at leaft in fome loofe foils, the pul- 
_ ling of the flax will be apt to erad- 


icate much of the clover. Crops 


which lodge are alfo deftru&ive to 


the young clover, by forming fo 
ss te This plant which is * generally 


tlofe a cover as to Rifle ite 


} parts of £ this country. 


] fuppofe i it will | 
anfwer well with almoft any grain | 
But with a- 
crop of peafe, or with any other | 
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Clover being an early grafs it ig 
commonly fit tocut in June. When 
half the heads are turned from red 
to brown, and on the decay, it is 
the right time to mow it. But if 
the feed is to be faved for ufe, it 
muft ftand till it is all dead ripey 
both heads and ftalks, It requires 
more care to make clover into hay 
than moft other graffes. That 
which is mowed in a mornin 
fhould be {pread, turned, and raked 
up before night. The next day, if 
the weather be fair, it muft be o- 
pened, ftirred once or twice, and 
cocked up again, Then after 
{weating aday or two, it may be 
put into the barn, 

In the moft foutherly parts of 
New-England, land in good heart 
will bear two crops of clover in a. 
year. Mr. Eliot therefore recom- 
mends faving the fecond crop for 
feed, the firkt crop having been 
mowed early. But two crops are 
not to be obtained in the northern > 
“And if they 
were, fofrequent acutting would be» 
apt to.make the roots fhorter lived. 
It is beft to cut clover for feed on 
land that is foon to be broken up; 
Becaufe a crop of feed weakens the 
roots much more than a crop of 
hay; and it is doubtful whether it 
will bear any confiderable crop af- 
terwards. 


The white clover, vulgarly call- 
ed honey-fuckle, is an excellent 
grafs, and feems very natural to 
this country : 


But when fown by 
itfelf, it does not grow tall enough 
for mowing, It is good for feeding 
in paftures, during the fore part of 
fummer. 

The hop clover is new in this 


country, but feems to appear prom-- 


It is faid to flourifh on the 


ifing. » 
continue . 


moft barren fands, 
long in any foil. 


COLE- Sat, Baia. Rapa. 


Known 
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known by the title of rape, or cole- | 
feed, is much cultivated in the ifle 
of Ely, and fome other parts of | 
England, for its feed, from which | 


the rape-oil is dean and it hath 


been alfo cultivated of late years, in | 


other places, for feeding of cattle, 
to great advantage. — 


ss The cole-feed, when cultivated » 


for feeding of cattle fhould be fown 


about the middie of June. The | 
ground fhould be prepared for it. 


in the fame manner as for turnips. 


The quantity of feeds for an acre — 
of land is from fix to eight pounds, 


and as the price of feed i is not great, 


it is better to allow eight pounds 5 _ 
for if the plants are too clofe in any | 


part, they may be eafily thinned, 
‘when the ground is 08d which 


muft be performed in the fame 


manner as is practifed for turnips, 


with this difference only, of leaving : 
thefe much nearer together ; for as 
they have fibrous roots and lender » 


flalks, fo they do not require near 
fo much room. Thefe plants fhould 
have a fecond hoeing, about five or 
fix weeks after the firft, which, if 
well performed in dry w sonhier: 
will entirely deitroy the weeds, fo 
that they will require no farther 
culture. 
~ « Where Gio is not an imme- 
diate want of food, thefe plants had 
better be kept as a referve for hard 


weather, or {pring feed, when there’ 
may be a {carcity of Loiiet green | 
food. If the heads are cut off, and | 


the flalks left in the ground, they 
will fhoot again early in the fpring, 

and produce a good fecond crop in 
April, which may be either fed off, 


or permitted to run to feeds, as is | 


the practice where this is cultivated 


for the feeds : But if the firft is fed ; 


down, theré fhould be care taken 


that the cattle do not deftroy the 


ftems,or pull them out of the grou nd, 
As this plant is fo hardy as'’not to 
be deftroyed by froft, fo it is of 


_clear of charges,’ 
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great fervice in hard winters for 
feeding of ewes ; for when the 
ground 1s fo hard frozen as that 
turnips cannot be taken up, thefe 
plants may be cut off for a conitant 


fupply. This will afford late food 


after the turnips are run to feed; 
and if it is afterwards permitted to 
itand for feed, one acre will pro- 
duce as ssbehi as, at a moderate 
computation, will fell for ive pounds 
? Gardener's Dit= 
tionary. 


The Rey. Mr, Eliot, who made | 


fome trial of this pliant, is doubtful 
whether it will anfwer for winter 
feeding in this country, becaufe of 
the feverity of our irofts. . But the 


above author adds—* The curled 
colewort, or Siberian borecole, is. 
now more generally efteemed than: 
the former, being extreme hardy, - 


fo is never injured by cold, but is 
always fweeter in fevere winters, 
than in mild feafons.”—A_ gentle- 
man informs ine, that in Bofton, 
New-England, he has made trial of 


this plant, ana found that the win- - 
ter did not injure it. -It is fit for ~ 


the table from December to A-~ 
pri. 


_' | myfelf made trial of three kinds 
of borecole the laft year, in the lat. 


itude of 44. It grew very well 
till winter; but not one plant in 
4 had any life in itin the follow- 
fpring. The forts were the 
in the white and the red. 
COMPOST, a mixture of va- 
rious manures and foils, to be laid 
on land to promote vegetation. 
Compolis ought to be different, 
according to the different foils on 


which they are to belaid. A foil. 
that is light and’ loofe requires a_ 
-compoft that is heavy, or one which 


has a large proportion of the mud 
of deep ditches, fwamps, or ponds, 
and cow-dung. But clayey and 
heavy lands require a compoft, in 
which fomething that is light and 

warm 


a 
q 
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warm predominates, as lime, the 4 lie neareft to the bare places, on 
dung of horfes and fheep, &c. | the ground, or a little in the ground. 
Compotts may be made of com- | Thefe detained with hooks, and 
amon earth, turfs, the dirt of ftreets, | covered with frefh mould, at a 
itraw, mud, together with dung, | competent i will produce a 
lime, marle, afhes, weeds, falt, or | world of fuckers, and thicken 2 
oily fubftances, and any kind of | copie {peedily.” Did. of Aris. 
animal or vegetable matters, They } CORN, the farinaceous feeds of 
fhould be well mixed, and lie one | certain vegetables, of which bread 
year, one fummer at leaft, in heaps, | is made. But the name is ufually 
and be feveral times fhoveled over | applied not only to the feeds, but to 
to promote fermentation and putre- | plants which produce them, 
faction. | As thefe feeds are various, the 
They fhould be kept, if praéti- | idea commonly affixed to the word 
cable,in a temperate degree of moiit- | corm, differs in different countries, 
ure. If they lie too wet, they will | according as one or.another fort is 
turn four, and not putrefy : If too | moft cultivated. In this country 
dry, there will: be no fermentation | it is chiefly applied to maize, or In- 
vat all. ; a pea dian-corn. Dut in Europe it isa 
Compofts are efteemed better | general name of grain, including 
than dung for the dreffing of land | wheat, rye, barley, oats, rice, buck~ 
for wheat, as there is not fo much | wheat, &c, ghee 
danger of diftempering the grain, | It is greatly to be wifhed that 
-nor of increafing the growth of | feveral kinds of corm were raifed im 
~aweeds, nor of propagating infects. | greater plenty, in the northerly 
A. compott of -clay, turf, ditch- | parts of New-England ; that we > 
‘earth, with lime, foot, or afhes, is | might no longer depend upon im- 
an excellent dreffing for gra{s lands. | portation for thole necefflary arti- 
The time to lay iton is in autumn. | cles, while we are fo poorly able 
Neither would it be amifs to doit | to make remittances for it in our 
in the {pring ; only as carting it on | own produce, Jam perfuaded the 
would be apt to injure ‘the furface | fame quantity of labour which is 
when it is wet and foft. See Dung- | ufled for this purpofe, and on.a lefs 
wall, | quantivy of foul, if wifely applied, - 
COPSE, cr COPPICE, a piece | would produce the happy effe&, 
of underwood. « When acopfe | No fort of corn fhould be fown on 
4s intended to be:raifed from maftor | a foil which is naturally unfuitable 
feed, the ground is ploughed in the } forit. .Maize, for inftance, not on 
fame manner as for corn; and ei- | clay, nor wheat. upon fand, or 
ther in autumn or in {pring, good | gravel. .Neither fhould attempts 
ftore of fuch mafts, nuts, feeds, | be made to raife grain without fuf- 
berries, &c. are to be fown with | ficient.tillage; that.fo whatisdone | 
the grafs, which crop is to be‘cut, | may not.be labour thrown away. - 
and then the land ‘laid ‘for wood, | Itis ridiculous, in-ordinary cafes, 
‘They may be alfo planted about au- to hope fora. large «crop of grain 
tumn with young ets, or plants, ine} ‘from one ploughing ; or to imagine 
rows about ten or fifteen feet dil- | that the grain will be plamp and 
tance. If the copfes happen ‘to | good, when >it is fuffered to be 
grow thin, the beft way of thicken- | choked with weeds. In the older 
ing them is, to lay fome of: the | countries farmers do not fow wheat, 
‘branches or-layers ofthe trees, that: |‘nor {carcely ‘any. other : eres HN 
(oe ee ee 






























COW 
dfter two or three ploughings: And 


they make as much account of 
weeding their grain in fome places, 


. 


eernse etek 
The more tillage is given to land, 
the lefs manure is needed : And the 
increafe of crops would richly pay 
for the extra tillage. The coft of 
fecond and third ploughings is but 
little, as it may be performed with 
one horfe, or a {mail yoke of oxen, 
_ The only grain to which we af- 
ford near enough tillage is Indian- 
corn: But even to this more might 
be profitably applied. They who 
hand-hoe it without ploughing are 
no {mall lofers by that manage- 
ment. See more concerning corn 


under Wheat, Rye, Barley, &c. 


COULTER, an important part | 


of aplough. See Plough. | 


COW, “ the female of the ox- | 


kind. The marks of a good cow, 


according to fome, are thefe: The 


forehead broad, the eyes black, the 


horns large and clean, the neck long | 


and ftraight, the belly large and 
deep, the thighs thick, the legs 
round with fhort joints, and the 
feet broad and thick.—Red cows 
are {aid to give the beft milk, and 
black ones to bring the beft calves. 
But the cow that gives milk longelt 
is the moft beneficial for breeding 
and profit, efpecially where one on- 
ly is kept. Juft before calving, 
eows fhould be very well fed ; 
and if they calve in winter, their 
drink fhould be a little warmed, a 
day anda night after their calving.” 
Dit. of Arts. 

I may add here, if the cleaning 


of a cow be delayed, it may be pro- | 


moted by giving her a pail of 


warm water with fome afhes init. | 
Cows fhould be milked regular-_ 


ly morning and evening, and _al- 
ways at the fame hours, as nearly 
as may be. Ifthe milking be once 


«mitted, they will give much more, 


more profitable than cows. 
pofing a cow to yield one gallon of 
| milk per day, one day with anoth- 
| er, for forty weeks (and it 1s a poor 
| cow that will not do more than 
this in a year) at only two pence 
per quart, the milk will come to 
gl. 6s. 8d. which will pay for her 
body, and for her year’s keeping. 
| The clear profit of a cow therefore 
in two years, may be allowed to be 
about 101. fuppofing her to be worth 
_5i.and her keeping to coft 41. 6s, 8d. 
/per annum. But in fome places 
their keeping is lower than this. 
|, COW-HOUSE, that apartment 
in a barn, in which cows, and oth« 
/erneat cattle, are tied up and fed 
during the winter, and part of au- 
tumn and {pring. 
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No animals that we keep are 


Sup- 


Farmers may think they need 


but little teaching concerning thcfs 


apartments, as they have been fo 
long acquainted with them. But I 
fhall take the liberty to give them 
the following directions. © : 

In the firft place, it is of no 


{mall importance that the floor un- 


der a cow-houfe be very tight, fo 


that none of the ftale may be loft, _ 
which is of great value as a ma~ 


nure, when mixed with other fubs 
ftances. A farmer would be no 
more blameworthy for throwing 
away the dung than the urine of 


beafts, which contains abundance 


of fertilizing faltsand oils, But if 
it be fuffered to run through the 
floor, it is entirely loft. 

The defcending pofition of the 
floor has been mentioned under 
the article Cattle. This defcent will 


‘convey the ftale through the chinks 


in the fide of the barn, unlefs fome 
caution be ufed to prevent it. One 
edge of a plank may be fitted tothe 
fill, nailed to the pofts of the build- 


ANE 


at the next milking’; but it will 
caufe them to give lefs milk on the 
| whole, and tend to dry them up. 

as we do of weeding our gar- | 


? 





a 
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up cattle, 
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ing, and the joint odin Ora 
quantity of dry earth may be laid 
It will take fev-, 
-eral cart-loads Pod a long apartment. 


along on the fill. 


This earth will be. gradually taken 
up, and mixed with the dung, as it 
is fhoveled out during the winter. 
If the dung be defigned for a fandy 
foil, clay will be the beft earth for 


this purpofe ; if for a clayey foil, 


fand will be moft proper. Any 
kind of earth, however, will ferve 
to ablorb and preferve the ftale. 

But if a farmer chcofe to lay firaw, 


weeds, or barn-duft for this pur- 


pole, I will not contend ; though I 
think earth is better, as it will be 
freer from weeds, and fooner fit to 
ufe as a manure, than thofe vegeta- 
bie fubflances. 

When a farmer thinks himfelf 
not well able to be at the expente 
ofa floor of good planks, let him 


get a quantity of good clay, make 


mortar, and lay a bed of it a foot 
thick or more, for a floor ; giving 


. ita proper defcent backw Fst that | 


the cattle may lie dry, and raifing 
it at the hinder border, to_ prevent 
the efcapé of the urine. The floor 
will grow thinner by being gradu- 
ally th 
but it is eafy to repair it ;.and the 
fafter it wears away, the more the 
uantity of manure is increafed. 

Alfo, the flcors over- a cow- 
houfe fhould be ‘more tight than 
they commonly are. It would pre- 
went the defcent of duft and chaff. 
It would caufe the hay above it to 
be lefs injured :by the air; as well 





as lels contaminated by the breath 


of the cattle, and the fteam of their 


excrements. 


‘Vhere are different ways of tying 


ions to bows ; not only becaufe the 
cattle take up lefsi room tn this way, 


but are lefs_ apt to watte their fod- , 
ger, a are alfo more fecure in 


cold northerly winds. 





oveled up with the dung; __ 


Some prefer one way, 
| fo: I prefer ft m 
and fome another, prefer anch- 


es 
“~, 


cre 
this way. 5 fo that they do not. fs 


often. hirak loofe, and Mone and. 


wound each other... . 
A cow- houfe fhould be in the 


| foutherly. part. of a. barn, when it 


can well be fo ordered, The cat-- 
tle will be lefs. pinched. with. the 
Another. 
advantage is, that the heaps of dung. 
thrown out on that fide, being in a 
funny place, will be thawed eazlier 
in the BOD fo as to be carted out. 
in feafo On the north fide, ice . 
wall enanne remain tall the lalt 
of May. | 
In this. cl limate, c peti mui a 
houled near balf the year 5. from the 


daft of November to the lait of A- 


pri, and occafionly, at other times. 


Though they mu have fodder for 


two or three weeks before and ; af- 


_ter thefe periods, I think. it advifa- 


ble to let them lie 1 in the barn-yard, 

and eat out of a rack, unlefs the , 
weather be {tormy, or the. air un , 
commonly cold... For if they be _ 


Kept too warmin the fal, they. will , 
- become tender, and not winter {fo 


well ; or if too warm.in the fpring, . 
they . ‘e more apt, to be loufy.. ee 

CRADLE, a frame joined. to Z.. 
fcythe, ufeful in harvelting, byt the 
help of “which, three times fhe quan- ; 


3 tity of grain may be cut down in a. 


given time that can be with a fie~ 
kle, and laid tolerably even ok, 
binding in ‘bundles. It i 1s ‘oftener 
ufed for cutting oats and rye than for . 
wheat, ‘There i iS danger, however,. 
of tco much wafle in cradling, 
when the corn is thick and heavy, 


‘or does not ftand upright ; the la- 


bour alfo would be too rat ful and 3 
tirefome, ~ 
CREAM, the fat art of milk 
which rifes to the phen ' ¥ 
To produce the greatelt quantity 
of cream, “TE (Dp 
milk is fet fhould be flat fhaped. | 
Thofe in common 
muchamifs, They fhould be. well ‘ 
ae calded | 


ans in which tae, | 


“ufe are: not: 
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tealded with hot water as often as 


milk is fet in them, and be thor- 
oughly cooled. If the place where. 
milk is fet be too, warm, it will be, 


apt to turn four, before the cream 
has had fufficient time to afcend ; 

and none will rife. after the milk a 
gins to coagulate. If the place be 
too dry, the cream will become 
tough and hard before it, 1s taken 
of. , If the place be fo cold as to 
freeze the milk, every. one knows 
that but little cream will be gotten 
from it. The time of {kimming 
mult be regulated by the weather, 
and other circum{tances : But near- 


ly the whole will rife to the top in. 


twenty four hours. In.large dai« 
ries it may be troublefome to let it 
{tand longer. : 

. In the Scots. Farmer, the isliawk 
ing method of {kimming.1s recom- 
mended, ** The maid gently raifes 


the difh, laying the lip of it on a. 


large pan, and with her fingers 
ends fhe divides the cream near the 
lip of the difh, in fach a manner that 


the milk which is underneath may. 
be poured into the great pan through . 
this divifion, leaving the cream by., 


itfelfin the difh.”’ 


CROP, a year’s produce aheornd 
hay, &c. ich a pias of land peers 


duces, 
. The, Oariahlenets- of crops is fo 


great, that none can ‘judge froma. 
fingle one, whether the iame fort. 


would. be profitable in the long run. 


A feafon that does not happen to. be” 


fuitable to the foil and plants. may 
either prévent a ‘crop, or render it 
unequal to the jabour.laid out to 
produceit. We Should not, there- 
fore, judge of the comparative ad- 
vantage of any kind of crop from 
ene inflance ; nor be difcourased, 


but by the failure of a crop ina. 


feafon. which is fuitable to the foil 
on which it is raifed,. 


The continual cropping. of ae 


wip com, without intervals of fal- 


Pipe 





fallowed. 
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lowing, will foon exhauft all itg 


ftrength, unlefs much be expended 
in manuring it. 
horfe-hoeing hufbandry is much 


For this reafon the 


recommended by fome writers, by 
which land is not. eafily. impover- 
ifhed, as the intervals are always 
But this. culture cam 
hardly be expetted to. be advan- 
tageous in anew country ; nor in 
any foil which is not quite free from 
obftacles. 

CUCUMBERS, a cold fruit 
which is pleafant to the tafte of 
moft people, and much ufed by 
thofe who find themfelves able to 
digeft them, They are rendered 


wholefomer by pickling. 


The method of growing them is 
fimple and eafy.. They fhould not . 
be planted till after Indian.corn s+ 
for the leaft degree of froft entirely 
deftroys them, The dung of {wine 
fhould be put under them, which 
makes them .grew more rapidly 
than any other manure which I _ 
have evertried, . 

. Some fteep the feeds, and cada : 
them to fprout, before they are 


planted : But I have néver found 


any advantagein it. It isnotas . 

milfs, however, to wet them a little, 

and coat them with powdered foot. 
Mr. Miller thinks the feeds — 


fhould not be fown till they are. . 


three or four years old. Four, 
plants are enough to. and § ete, 
hole together ; therefore when they 

get into rough leaf, they fhould be 

thinned to this number. ' The vines 

fhould be fo conduéted as to inter- 

fere .as, little ag poffible with each 

other, They who with to raife 

them at all feafons of the year, 

may confult the Gardener’s Diktion- 

arys 


tyme ee known farprifing quanti- 


ties of cucumbers raifed from tubs. , 
The method is this ; Take.a very 
tight barrel-tub ; fill it up to the 
bung with ‘hones, then a. little 
fray, 
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ftraw, and earth over the ftraw, e- 
nough to fill the barrel, Full the 
lower half with water. Inftead of 
letting it fteep through the earth, it 
fhould be paffed through a tube, 
placed in the earth for that purpofe. 
‘Fhe bung fhould be left out, and 
the water kept as high as the hole, 
by repeated waterings. The plants 
will be out of the way of infeés, 
which is a great advantage, and 
will not be hurt by drought. The 
plants fhould be a little {prinkled 
once in awhile, if the feafon prove 
very dry, 

‘ CURRANT, a fpecies of Groffu- 
tAvia. There are three kinds of 
currants, red, white and black, 
"Fhe réd and the white area whole- 
{éme- cooling fruit, and flourith 
well in this part of the country. 
They are eafily propagated by cut- 
tings, fetting the young twigs in the 
ground, which will furnifh them- 
felves with roots; and will bear 
fruit the fecond year. Some plant 
them fingly, others in clumps. The 
latter method is difapproved by the 
beft gardeners. If they be fet 
fingle round the borders of a gar- 
den, clofe to the fence, and faften- 
ed to the fence, to prevent their be- 
ing bowed to the ‘ground when 
loaded with fruit, they will take up 
litde or no room, and make an a- 
greeable appearance. When they 
are planted the fouth, or fouth-eaft 
fide of a wall, the fruit will be ripe 
in June ; but onthe north fide, they 
miay be kept till O&ober. 

A wine that is net unpleafant is 
made of the red kind; but that 
which is made of the white is pref- 
erable, and which ought to be more 
attended to. This wine meltorates 


exceedingly by age, becoming equal 


to the beft of Malaga wine, after 
being bottled a year or two. 

The way to make currant wine 
igas follows:—Take ripe currants, 
wath them, clear them. from. the 


fow feeds in unfuitable foils. 


CUT 


ftems, add a gallon of water to 2 
gallon of currarits, and bruife them 
well inthe water. Strain it through 
a cloth. Then to one gallon of 
the mixed juice and water, put two 
pounds and three quarters of good 
brown fugar, Stir it well, When 
the fugar is diflolved, put the wine 
into. a cafk not {topped. Wher 
the firft fermentation is over, bung 
it up tightly, and im fix months it 
will be fit for ufe. . 

- CUSTOM, an habitual manner 
of doing any thing. Methods of 
agriculture, as well as methods of 
doing other things, are not feldom 
founded merely on cuflom. Farm- 
ers do many things for which they 
can affign no other reafon than 
cuftom. They ufually give them- 
felves little or no trouble in think- 
ing, Or in examining their methods 
of culturé, which have been hand- 
ed down from father to fon, from | 
time immemcrial. 

In fome countries this pra€tice 
anfwers tolerably well. It dees 
beft in old countries, where meth- 
ods which have net been found to 
anfwer well, have been gradually 
laid afide in along courfe of years. 
But this cuftomary culture has a 
very pernicious effet, when farm- 
ers remove to a different climate. . 
They naturally continue in the 
ways to which they have been ac- 
cuftomed. Their crops eften prove 
to be unfuitable to the region they 
inhabit, They plant, fow and har- 
velit, at the wrong feafons, They 
cconiequences are, that their labour 
is mifapplied, their time isloft, they: — 
grow poor and difheartened. Per= — 
haps they remove themfelves to 
othet places, hoping to mend their 
circeumftances ; and when they | 
come thither, their’ habitual meth- 
ods will anfwer {til worie, rather 
‘than better, Rae es 
. CUTTINGS, ot SLIPS, «in gar- 

dening, — 
\ 


Ceyo 


atening, the branches or {prigs of | 


trees, or plants, cut or flipped off, 
to fet again, which is done.in any 
‘moit fine earth. The beft time 
for this operation, is from the mid- 
dle of Auguft to the middle of A- 
pril ; but when itis done, the fap 
ought not to be too much in the 
‘top $ neither muft it be very dry 
~or {canty, for the fap in the branch- 
es aflifts it to {trike roots. If done 
in the fpring, let them not fail of 
-having water in the fummer. In 
pee them, fuch branches as 
ave burs, knobs er joints, are to be 
cut off, &c. and the leaves are to 
be {tripped off fo far as they are 
-placed in the earth, leaving no fide- 
branch. Small top fprigs, of two 
or three years growth, are the beft 
-for this operation.”  Dzét. of Arts. 
»» Cuttings of the grape-vine, gool- 
berry and currants, are eafily made 
-to firike root ; thofe taken from the 
quince will commonly, and the ap- 
»ple-tree will fometimes do fo, if the 
-earth be kept very moift, It is beft 
to fet.them a good depth in the 
earth, not lefs than twelve or fif- 
teen inches. In this country, the 
beit time that I have found to fet 
.them is in April. It thould be 
done as foon as the froit is out of 
the ground, * 7 
= 4) CYON, or CION, a young {prig 
.or {prout of a tree... Cyons for 
grafting, fhould always be taken 
'ofrom the moft thrifty trees, not 
-from thofe efpecially which are old 
vand decaying. ..The time to cut 
— them isin February or March, juft 
»before the buds begin to {well, and 
appear frefh, which will be earlier 
-or later, according to the feafon and 
_climate... They fhould. be taken 
- from the ends of limbs of the form- 
er year’s growth, not. from, young 
fuckers. of an over quick growth ; 


and kept moift in a cellar, with the | 


lower ends inferted .in moift clay, 
or mud, til the proper time for 
pi Ie 
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grafting. In fuch a pofition they 
will keep well for two months or 


more, before grafting. I have had 
good fuccefs in fetting them, this 


| prefent year, 1786, though it was 


almoft three months after they were 
cut : But 1 afcribe my fuccefs 
partly to the unufual wetnefs of the 
lealdtes:. uf 
DAIRY, the occupation of mak- 
ing butter, cheefe, .&c.. from milk. 
« This is the moft ticklifh part 
of the farmer’s bufinefs. Unlefs he 
has a very diligent and induftrious 
wife, who fees minutely to her dai- 
ry, or a moft honeft, diligent, and 
careful houfe-keeper to do it for 
him, he will afluredly lofe money 
by hisdairy, Trufted to common 
fervants, it will never pay charges. 
The dairy maid muft be up every 
morning by four o’clock, or fhe 
will be backward in her bufinefs, 
At fix the cows mutft be milked, 
and there muft be milkers enough 
to finifh by feven, The fame rule 
muft be obferved in the evening. 
Cleanlinefs is the great pointina 
dairy. 


whatever elfe are {mall ‘enough, © 


boiled in the copper daily.” Farm=-— oe 
-er’s Kalendar. , 


Dairies are often managed fo 
poorly, that it would be as well, or 
better, to feed {wine with the milk 
as faft asit comes from the cows. 


This method has been tried, as L 


am informed, by a fingle man fome- 
where about Newbury, who was 
convinced it wasa better method 
than. to hire help to carry on the 
dairy. ; 

If milk four before the cream be 
well rifen ; or, if maggots get into 
the. chéefes, the profit of a dairy 
will not be much. See Luéter, 
Cheefe. S 

DAIRY, or DAIRY-ROOM,a 
houfe or apartment where milk is 
kept, KC, 

Our — 


The utenfils fhould all be | | 
{calded every day ; the pails, and — 


as Sant aa 
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Our farmers and their wives. 
feem to think it neceffary, or high-- 


ly convenient, to have a dairy- 
room annexed to their dwelling- 


houfe, partly above and partly be-- 


low ground, that they may dry 
their cheefes in the upper part, and 
fet milk and cream in the lower. 
This, in wooden houfes, is certain- 


ly not the beft praétice, and occa- 


fons much lofs, For fuch an a- 
partment will be too hot in fum- 
mer, or too cold in winter, to keep 
milk in it ; neither will it be pofh- 
ble to keep it fo {weet as it ought to 
be. 

An apartment in acellar is better 
on every account to keep milk in. 
As to drying of cheefes, they fhould 
never be kept to dry in the fame 
room where milk is fet ; for they 
will undoubtedly communicate an 
acidity to the f{urroundingair, which 
-will tend to turn all the milk four 
that {tands within the fame inclo- 
fure. And adrier room would ‘be 
better for the cheefes ; only let it 
be kept dark, that the flies may not 
- come at them. 

A room in a cellar may be kept 
fo nearly of an equal coolnefs, that 
the milk will neither grow four in 
fummer, nor freeze in winter ; So 
that nothing will obftrué the rifing 


of ail the cream. The cellar fhould — 


have fuch windows as will afford a 
fufficient quantity of light, and be 


on the moft northern fide ; and. 


they fhould be opened now and 
then to let in frefh air, particularly 
in the cocleft of the mornings 
in fummer. The room fhould be 
_ceiled with plaifter, to prevent the 
_ ‘defcent of dirt ; andthe top and 
fides white-wafhed, to increafe the 
hight, and fill up chinks that har- 
bour infeéts. Every part fhould be 
kept extremely clean and fweet, 
and nothing fhould enter into it 
which can corrupt the air. The 
floor fhould be made of ftones, 


t 
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bricks or tiles, and be frequently 


wafhed in fummer with the cold- 


eft water, to cool and fweeten the — 


air in the room ; and milk fhould 
not be fuffered to ftand in it ‘ill it 
becomes four, ieft the fournefs be 
communicated to that which is 
fweet. For the fame reafon, cream 
which is put by fer churiing, 
ought not to be kept in that aparte 
ment. : 

_. Thofe who have large dairies, 
having a {pring or brook near the 


 dwelling-houle, might find it worth 


while to build a milk-room over it, 
with a ftone floor, and a channel 
to pafs the water all round, near the 
infides of the walls. The pans may 
be fet in the channels, and water 
let in at pleafure,~ to cool the milk 
in the hotteft feafon. 
brick fhould be turned over the 
building. The windows to let in 


light and air, fhould be on the - 


northerly fide, orend. To fhelter 
the arch from the weather, a ftory 


~ of wood may be ereéted over it, 


for a cheefe-room. The arch will 
be the cooler, as well as more dura- 
ble. 

If rats and mice cannot enter the 


»milk-room, there will be no need 


of having fhelvesin it. ‘The floor 
is the beit place to fet the veflels 
of milk on, it being cooleft in fum- 
mer, and perhaps warmeitin win- 
ters” fee 
DARNEL, or LOLTIUM; a 
troublefome weed which fometimnesg 
appears among grain, and is often 
fo fruitful as to fpoil a crop. The 
feeds of it refemble corns ai blafted 
rye, but are more light and chafty. 
Thefe weeds fhouid be pulled up 
before they go to feed. But grain 
may be moltly cleared of the feeds 
by {wimming it. 


DENSHIRING, {ee the article 


Burn- Baking. 
DIBBLE, among gardeners, the 
name of a tool, 


An arch of 


or forked flick, . 
es 


ail 


DIT 


with which they fet plants. Didi. 
of Arts. < 

DITCH, a narrow channel or 
trench, of great ufe in agriculture. 
Ditches ferve two purpofes, to in- 
clofe grounds, and to carry off fu- 
perfluous water. When they are 
ufed for fences, they fhould be four 
feet wide, at leaft, at the furface. 
In England they make them wider. 
But four feet is enough, when the 
earth is laid all on one fide. When 
they ferve only as drains, they 
fhould be wider or narrower in 
proportion to the quantity of water 
which is to pafs through them. 

A ditch fhould be three times 
wider at the top than at the bottom, 
to prevent the falling in of the 
fides, Where there is a current 
of water, the fides will fometimes 
be undermined by it. But in this 
country, the fides of ditches are 
often hove in by the fevere frotts 
in winter. Nothing will fo much 
prevent the filling up of ditches as 
itrong rooted grafles, or other 
plants, growing plentifully on their 
margins. _ 

DITCHING, the making of 
ditches. This work is moft com- 


monly performed in fummer, or ear- - 


ly inautumn. When this work is 
to be done in very low and wet land, 
a hot and dry feafon is beft ; that 
the water may not prove trouble- 
by its coldnefs. When it is to be 
performed ina falt marfh, not only 
a dry and warm time fhould be 


chofen for the bufinefs, but it fhoald - 


be done alfo at a time when the 
tides are loweft, On high lands 
ditches may be made at almoft any 
feafon, when the ground is not 
frozen, But in the {pring the dig- 
ging will be eafieft, the ground be- 
ing foftened by the preceding frolts, 
_ Bhutas the ground is drieft in au- 
tumn, then is the beft time for ditch:- 
ing in molt of our low lands, - 
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- When bufhy ground full of 
ftrong roots is to be ditched, Mr, 
Eliot wifely recommends begins 
ning the ditch in the winter, when 


| the ground is frozen two or three 


inches deep. The furface may be 
chopped into pieces by a broad axe 
with a long helve, and the fods 
pulled out with an inftrument made 
like a dung-croom. The farmer 


may probably hit upen a goodtime _ 


for this work in December, when 
there happens to be no fnow, and 
it will not interfere with other farm- 
ing bufinefs. The lower part of 
the ditch may be done in the fol« 
lowing fummer. 

To make a ditch ftraight, and e- 
qual in all its parts, it is recom- 
mended that the work be regulated 


by a frame of flit deal, nailed to- 


gether to-the exadt fize of the in- 
tended ditch, . 
DIVISIONS of a Farm, lots in- 
clofed for the convenience of til- 
lage, pafturing, mowing, &c. 


The judicious dividing of a farm. 
into lots, may jave much labour, 


elpecially much travelling from one 
part toanother. The {quarer lots 
are made, the more is faved in fenc- 


ing. Crooked fences fhouldif pof- 


fible be avoided, not only to fave 


expenfe, but to add beauty to a 
plantation, All tillage lots, and 
efpecially fmall ones, fhould be 
nearly of equal dimenfions on all 
fides ; for it a lot be out of {quare; 
the labour of ploughing will be 
increafed, as there muft be a num- 


ber of dhort furrows. Ifa lot be | 


long and narrow, crofs-ploughing 


will be either prevented, or the 4 


bour of it much increafed. Sie 


When it can conveniently be fo _ 


ordered, the lots for tillage fhould 
be neareft to the houfe and barn, 
to fave labour in hauling manure, 
and prevent. lofs in getting in’ the 
crops. The nearer grain is, the 
lefs it will flatter out in carting. 

The 
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The mowing lots fhould be next, 
af the foil permits 5 as thefe muft 1s 
dunged, and their crops carted :— 


The lots for pafturage fhould be. 


next——and the wood lots fartheft of 
all the lots from the houfe. 

Suppofe a farm of one hundred 
acres lying all on one fide of the 
road, 100 rods wide on the road, 
and 160 rods deep; it may be well 
divided Eee to the following 
{cheme :— 





Where a is the farm-houfe, 6 
the barn ; cccc the tillage lots, 
fometimes to be refted by laying 
them to grafs ; d ddd mowing lots, 
once in a while to be ufed in til- 


lage ; ¢ ¢ patture lots; f f wood 
lots, to be ufed alfo as em The 
front lots are five acres each, the 
reft ten, excepting what the lane 
takes up, which fhould not be very 
narrow, left it be blocked up too 
much with fnow in winter. The 
land it contains will be ufeful for 


_ patturing. 
~~ On this plan, the labour of driv- | 


ing cattle out and in, morning and — 


evening, will be faved, as the lane. 
may be always in common with. 





the pafture whichis in prefent ufe, 
the gates of all the reft being fhut. 
4 Ifthe lane pafs through funken 
nd, the owner had better be at 
the expenfe of caufeying, than {poil | 


the regularity of his lots by making’ 


a crooked, Or, lometimes a bog or 







hill may be avoided, by 
the lane a little on one fide 

fhe centre of the farm. If the 
lots deftined for tillage be too low, 
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or wet, it fhould be confidered 


whether they may not be made fuf- 


ficiently dry by. draining. 

When a farm is more oblong 
fhaped than I have:here fuppofed, . 
the lots may be lengthened the oth- 
er way, or made fmalleras fhall be 
found convenient. Small lots are 
generally the moft profitable in 
proportion to their quantity, efpec- 
tally when they are lead as. paf- 
tures, 

‘If a farm be out of aes a lane 
perhaps may be had parallel to one 
of its fides ; fo that fome {quare lots 
may be obtained for tillage. The 


| fhape of lots ufed only for other 
| purpofes, is not of fo much confe- 


quence, 
There are doubtlefs many farms 


fo broken and irregular as to be 


quite incapable of the above regula- 
tion. Butall I contend for is, that 
when it is practicable without too 
much expente, afarm fhould be fo 
ordered. It will be of great ad- 


vantage to the farmer in faving 


time and labours | 

DOOR-DUNG, a manure taken 
from the back«yvards and doors of 
dwelling- -houfes, 

Though it may feem to be made 
up of chips, faw-duft, and. feveral 
other matters that appear ‘unprom- 
ifing, yet there are various fub- © 
{tances intermixed with them, and 
foaked into them, which contain 
food for plants in abundance. A 
large proportion. of the dung of 
{wine and of fowls, which are ex- 


cellent manures, are contained in 


the compott. | It has befides, the 
{weepings of the houfe, blood, {mall 
bones, and other animal (ulaseeionas : 
alfo fuds, afhes, foot, urine, to- 
gether with falt particles, which are 
fome of the beft of manures. » 

. It is therefore no wonder that. 
this filth is found to be very con- 
ducive to the puniianis of Pee #4 as 


{ it really is, 
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Some think it beft ¢6 det it lie 
year after year in the yard, that it 
may grow fine and mellow. But it 
is wafted by this pra€tice, the fun, 
air, and tain, depriving it of its vol- 
atile, fine, and moit fruétifying 
particles. I choofe to be rid of its 


utrid fteams, and place it where | 


it may do good and not hurt. 1 
therefore have it {craped up clear 
every {pring, clearing it of the larg- 
eft and brighteft chips ; and after it 
has lain in a heap for afew day§ 
to ferment, apply it to the foil in 
the field, though it be not fine e- 
nough for the garden. I find it to 
be a very proper manure for land 
thatis fff and clayey 3 and it will 
do great fervice in any foil. 

Thofe farmers aré cértainly fuilty 
of bad hufbandry, who take no 
care to avail themfelves of this ex- 


cellent manure. of which they all - 


have mere or lefs ; and that is com- 
monly beft, whefe the: ¢reateift 
number of fwine are permitted to 
yun. : : 
DRAIN, a channel made in the 
feil to carry off fupérfluous water, 
or divert its courfe. 
Drains are of the higheft import- 
ance in agriculture: For by means 
of them, lands that are fo wet and 


fenny as to be entirely ufelefs, may 


oftentimes become by far the moft 
valuable part of a farm. It would 
be happy for this country, “iF the 
hufbandmen were fully convinced 
of the vait utility of them. The value 
of fome eftates might be doubled, 
by a {mall expenfe in draining, 
Drains ufed in farming are of 


two kinds, open and hollow, or | 


eovertd. The open drains are 
moftly ufed; becaufe more eafily 
made. But if the frit colt be lefs, 
the expenfe in the long run, may 
not be lefs, but greater'than that of 
covered drains. 
Open drains are to be fhaped 
tike other ditches, wider at the fur- 


| next under it, 
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face than at the bottom. And, for 
a general rulé, they fhould be cars 
ried through the loweft and wetteit 
parts of the foil, though it fhould 
caufe thetn to be crooked and un- 
The water will be carried 
off more effeftually 5 and fome la- 
bour in digging will be faved 5 for 
if they pafs through the higher 
parts, the ditch frult be deeper, at 
leaft in fome places. 

Open drains ferve well enough 
in {watnps, if the foil bé not too 
loofe, fo as to fill them up foon, In 
this cafe the covered drains are cer- 
tainly beft, efpecially where maté« 
rials for making them ate eafily ob- 
tained. : 
- "The earth that ¢s thrown out of 
open ‘drains fhould not lie in banks 
by the fide of them. This will 
tend*to prevent the water from 
paffing freely into them, and con- 
duce to their fillidg up the fooner. 
It fhould be fpread over the fur- 
face of the draitied land, which 
will make it driér, and fometimes 
an{wer as a good manure, 

To judge rightly whether it will 
be worth whilg toattempt the drain- 
ing ofa {wamp, it is firlt to be con 
fidered what will be the coft of 
digging at the outlet, where it will, 
in fome cafes, be neceffary to go 
very deep, If large rocks fhould be 
found in the way, they may be 
blown to pieces with un-powder. 
Alfo, the depth of the black foil 
mutt be examined, and the ftraturn 
If the under itra- 
tum be clay, the fwamp may be 
well worth draining, though no 


more than fik Inches of mud be as _ 
—bove it; for the mud and claymix= 
ed, will make an excellent foil, But .. 
if the under ffratum be gravel, or ~~ 
fand, it will not be beft to uns 
dertake draining, unlefs the dépth 

| of black mud -be as much as From 
fifteen to eighteen inches, For it 


is to be rememberéd that the foil 
will 





pile. 


ah 
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will {ettle after draining, and-be not 


fo deep as it was before. 

_'The manner of draining a {wamp 
is as follows: Beginning at the out- 
let, pafs a large ditch through it, fo 
as moftly to cut the loweft parts. 
Then make another ditch. quite 
round it, near to the boarder, to cut 


* uplandg and to receive the water 


sphle that runs down from the: hills upon 


the furface, in great rains. Thefe 
ditches are to be larger or {maller 
in fome proportion to the bignefs of 
the fwamp, having a regular de- 
icent. for the water, that not much 
of it may ftand in them. If the 
iwamp be large, it may be neceflary 


that fome fmallercrofs drains fhould. 


be cut in feveral of the loweft parts. 
The bottom of the main ditches, 
when the foil is not of an extraor- 


dinary depth, muft be lower than. 


the bottom of the foil; otherwife 
the foil will never become fufh- 
elently dry and frm. When the 
{wamp comes to be fufficiently dry 
for tillage, fuch of the drains may 
be converted into hollow ones, as 
cannot profitably be kept open for 
fences. Thus the quantity of im- 
provable Jand -will be increafed. 

~lfa bridge over any of the drains 
fhould be wanted, the belt way to 
make one will be by filling upa 
fhort piece of the drain with {tones 


low in that part. This will be lefs 
expenfive than a bridge, and anfwer 
the purpofe better.) yl 

Thofe who are willing to be con- 
vinced of .the amazing fruitfulnefs 
of drained {wamps, fiould read Mr. 


Ehot on the fubje&. He repre- 


fents them as producing. turnips, 
clover; oats, &c.t6 great advantage; 
Englifh hay four tons peracre, and 


Indsan-corn.atthe rate of morethan | 


ninety bufhels per acre. > 5 
- Such lands are highly advantage- 
ous, as they require-ne@ dung; and 





cannot be eafily, if at all, wort ont. 
by cropping : Alfo, as they bear - 
drought remarkably well. | As-this 


| country very often has its crops 
| greatly diminifhed by dry feafons, 
it would be well-if every farmer 


had continually fome of this kind of 


-foilin allage, or mowing, orin both. 
, off the {fprings which come from the | 


‘Covered or hollow ‘drains are: 


more ufed for the drying of {pringy, | 


wet, and {pungy uplands, They . 
may be uléd with advantage on . 
gatle declivities, where the ferl ap- 
pears {pewy and cold, by means of» 
fprings. “They will caufe the ‘foik 


_ above and belew them, te be more | 


dry and ‘fruitful.. But if ‘the de- 
{cent be fteep, or if. the wetriefs of 
declivities be owing only ‘to water 
running down on: the furface, the 
open drains aré to be preferred :. 
For if they were covered, the wa-. 


ter would pafs over them, and the 
drain would be of little advantages: 


To make a hollow drain, dig a: 


channel between thirty and thirty- 
‘fix inches wide atop, and fix inches,” 


or the ‘breadth of a {pade at the bor- 
tom, and three feet deep, giving it: 
jut defcent enough to make the® 
waterrun. Fillit halffull, or more, 
with {mall ftones, thrown in at ran. 


dom, and cover them with a layer. 


of flraw, leaves, or the {mall branch=: 
es of trees with the leaves on them}. 
then. fill it up toa level with thé 
furfaee, with the earth that: was: 
thrown out. | Such a drain, as it: 
will not choke or fill up, will never; 
need repairing. © ile Ad enh es 
If ftones: be fearce, long faggots, 
or fafcines, laid in the trench, will : 
an{wer as wellyfo long as they laft ;: 
which being fecluded:from the air,. 
will not rot’ foon. . Some fay they. 
have known them: to anfwer well. 
for forty years. ji. Sei oag2 
Ifa plain piece of ground be too: 
wet to -be made fit for tillage by. 
ridge-ploughing, it fhould be made — 
drier by hollow ¢rains, Lf no lows 


? 
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#r place be adjoining, where the | 
drains may have an outlet, holes | 
. fhould be dug in, fome of the low- | 
eft parts of the plain, to examine | by degrees, to be carried forward 
what, {trata are under the foil. It is | through the middle of the marth. 
likely. that a ftratum of clay, or of | 


fome other earth not eafily pene- 


_ trated by water, is the real caufe of | 


the wetnefs of the foil.. If you find 
“at fo, then dig through the flratum, 


‘and below it, till you come to loofe | 


- gravel, fand, or fomething that 
will eafily imbibe water : Fill up 
the hole with fones, -and direét 
your hollow drains toit. It will 
ferve for a perpetual outlet. 

The peculiar advantages of hol- 
low drains are, that they will not 


niced repairing, as they do not fill | 


up ; that no foil is wafted, or ren- 
dered ufelefs by them ; thata plough 


may pafs over them to as greata | es, and 
| the principal drain in the middle.” 


depth as is neceflary in any kind of 


tillage ; and carts and. other car- | 


Yiages are-not obftruéted by them. 
So that thefe drains may pafs acrofs 
roads without detriment, when the 
defcent requires it. It isoften nec- 
eflary to hollow drain roads to lay 
them dry. Ps 

The draining of a marfh, or 
fhaking meadow, .which feems to 
be a foil floating on the water, is 
fometimes praCticable, I fhall give 
the reader the method of doing it 
m the words of the ingenious Mr. 
Dickfon.—“ To drain a marth,’ 
fays he, ‘*.it is neceflary, in the firft 
place, to convey away. all the flag- 
nating water: And this water can 
be conveyed away in no other man- 
ner, than. by a large open drain, 
with a. fufficient fall. This. fall 
muft be fuch, as to carry off the 
water from the bottom of the marth, 
otherwile. little advantage is to be 
expeCted from it. By conveying 
away all the fLagnating water, fome 
land on each fide will.be gained : 
For the water being. removed, the 
earth by degrees will ee and, 
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become firm. and folid, By thie 
likewife the bottom will become 
firm ; which will allow the drain, 


If the fprings by which the’ marfh 
is fupplied, arife near the middle, 
this principal drain, with fome 


- branches out from each fide, where 


the {prings -are large{t, or moft nu- 
merous, will be fufficient, But if 
there are {prings in all places, as is 
frequently the cafe, it will be nec- 
eflary to make drains at the fides, 
as nearly parallel to the principal 


| drain, as the fituation of the marfh 
will allow, to intercept the water 


that comes from the heights, and 
fupplies the fprings. It will be 
neceflary likewife to make commus 


| nications, by crofs drains, betwixt 


the parallel drains at the fides, and 


DRESSING, the application of 


_ dung, or other manures to foils, to 


increafe their fruitfulnels, Dreff- 
ing differs from manuring in gener 
al, only as it is chiefly intended for 


| the increafing of one fingle crop. 


Not only are dreflings neceflary 
for poor and weak foils ; but they 
are profitably applied to thofe whick 


_ are rich and ftrong; efpecially when 


feeds are fown which need much 
nourifhment.. — Sage 2 ae 
_ There are four things chiefly to 
be regarded in dreffing ;_ the fuita- 
blenefs of the drefling to the foil, 
and to the crop ; and the manner 


and the feafon of applying it. 


To light, warm, or fandy foils, 


| the cooleft manures fhould be ap- 


plied ; fuch as the dung of hogs, 
cows,’ oxen, &c, Dung that is 
much: mixed with ftraw does beft 

in fugh afoil, as it foon rots and be- — 


comes food for plants, Cold and 
{tiff foils fhould bedreffed with the 


lighteft and warmeft. manures, as 


the dung of horfes, fheep and fowls, 
* Wet foils fhould have manures that: 


have 
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have the greateft power of abforb- | 
ing. moifture. Lime, where it is” 


plenty, may be ufed with great ad- 
vantage ;afhes, coals, and faw-duit, 
are alfo very proper. 


- Some kinds of drefling fhould be 


weil mixed with the foil, by the 
plough and harrow ; efpecially fuch 
as are apt to lofe their ftrength by 
being expofed to the air, Of this 
fort are dungs in general, and fome 
other manures. Dung is to be 
ploughed in with alight furrow. 
Compofts which confift of dung, 
earth, and other fubftances, need 
only to be harrowed. If dreffings 
are laid too deep, as under deep 


furrows, they will bein a. manner | 


loft. The roots of moit kinds of 
plants will fcarcely reach them ; 
and before the next ploughing, the 
ftrength of them will be funk ftill 
deeper into the earth. 

. There are other manures which 


fhould be ufed only as top-dreff- | 
| iatieument fe fowing feeds in the 
_new method of horfe-hoeing huf- 
‘bandry. It plants the corm in rows, 


ings. Their expofure to the air 
takes away little or nore of their 
virtue, being of an alkalious nature, 
as afhes, lime and the like. They 
are {peedily fettled into the foil by 
rains, and melting {nows ; and af- 
ford a more kindly nourifhment to 
the roots of grafs and grain, than if 
they were buried in the foil. Be- 
ing laid lower than the furface, 
their flrength would be more apt 
to. be carried lower than the roots 
of plants commonly reach. 

. Some dreffings are thought to be 
more fuccefsfully applied fome time 
before fowing. Such a one lime 
is faid to be, as being apt to burn, 
or too much heat the feed. But 
this, I think, can be ‘only when it 
is laid on unflacked, and in wed 
quantities, — 

Other Veetii ns anfwer beft at 
the time of fowing, This is the 
cafe as to moft kinds of dung that 
are uled, and of feveral other ma 
RUIES. 
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‘But thofe manures which exert 
all their ftrength fuddenly, are al- 
lowed to be beft, ufed only as top- 


| dreflings, after the plants are up, 
| fuch as foot, afhes, certain warm 


compotts, and malt-duft. If they 
are laid on winter grain in autumn, 
there will be danger of their cauf- 


ing too. rapid a growth: In confe- 
| quence of which, the grain will be 


afterwards ftinted, and languifh, 


-unilefs another and larger drefling 
| be given it in the following foring, 
or fummer, 


It is probably beft to - 
apply thefe dreffings juft before the 


_time when the plants will need the 


greateft fupply of vegetable nour- 
ifhment, whichis when theirgrowth 
is moit rapid, or near the time when 
the ears are {hooting out. 

The adapting of dreffings to the 
nature of plants will be found, 
where the moft ufeful plants are 
treated of, 


DRILL, «“ ‘a name given. toan 


makes the channels, fows the feeds 
in them, and covers them’ with 


earth when fown ; and all this at 


the fame time with great expedi+ 
tion. The principal parts are the 
feed-box, the hopper, the plough 


| and its harrow, of all which the 


feed-box is the chief. It meafures, 
or rather numbers out the feeds 
which it receives from the. hopper, 
and ts for this purpofe as an artis 


ficial hand; but it delivers out the 


feed much more equall y ee can 
be done by a natural hand. 

«¢ Whoever is defirous of TERE 
ing more intimately the’ whole aps 
Sin for this method of fowing, 


may fee it fully deferibed, and ile 


ho Girated with figures, by Mr. Tull, 
in his Horfe-Hoeing pie aca “0 
BiG. Of Arts o> 

DROUGHT, facha dbnbintence 


o ay, weather, wr plants cannot 
diaw 
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dente: § hithuieney ‘of seiarriftacacnd 
from the earth, to give them their 
full growth and perfection. ) 


- Some countries are much more 


Hable to this inconvenience than 
others, New-England, forinftance, 
is oftener troubled with it than 
Great-Britain ; one occafion of 
which, is the greater heat of our 
fummers, by which lands grow dry 
fafter here than there. 
caufe may be our having more fair 
weather. And our being more lia- 
ble to drought, makes it neceffary 
that our methods of culture fhould 


that country. Heating manures are 
generally more needful there than 
here ; and ridge-ploughing is a 
more proper kind of tillage for the 
Englifh than for us—though it 
might be of great fervice in many 
of our fields. 
fiderable advantage from it in land 
that is flat and wet. 

' To plough our drieft basa in 
ridges, would undoubtedly be worle 
than lott labour, as it would caufe 
a drought to be more hurtful to the 
crops, gnd as there is no danger of 
toomuch wetnefs. And yet it may 
be, that when an over drynefs of 
foil on the fide of ahill, is owing to 

the rain’s running off before it has 
time to foak into the foil, ploughing 
the land into ridges, and making 
the gutters parallel with the hort- 
zon, may caufe the foil to retain 
moifture the better. But as this 
would be difficult ploughing, per- 
haps ribbing the furface with fur- 
rows half a rod apart, might as well 
retard the efcape of the rain-water. 

It is in the power of the farmer 
in in good | meafure to guard againft 
the ill effeéts of drought. itis a 
matter that certainly ought to be 
attended to in this country,in which 
almoft half of our fummers are 
complained of by: many, as being 
very dry. The belt method is, to 


I have found. con-” 





advantage, m 
_er, by diverting the water to places 
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“have more of our loweft lands une: 
| der the beft improvement. 
) were the cafe, we fhould not fo 
| often hear of a fcarcity caufed by 
drought. 
_tomary to plant and fow on drain-« 
_ed lands, and in thofe which are fo’ 
low and wet as to need laying in 
ridges, poilibly our dry fummers 
_ would be as fruitful on the whole 
Another | 


If this: 


If it were become cul 


as our wet ones. But, as we man- 


| age our landsat prefent, the cafe is 
far otherwife. 
| people are always reduced to a dif= 
| trefled condition. by a dry fummer. 
be different from thofe prattifed in | 


A great number of 


Another way to guard againft 


| having our crops pinched by drought 


is, to have a variety of different 
crops on a farm each year, fome that. 
are leaft injured by a drought, and 
fome that require the moft rain. 
Thus, let a feafon happen: as. it will, 

we may hope to gain in one crop, 
what we lofe in another ; or at leaft 
that fome of our crops will be very: 
pend, if others fhould fail. 

Sometimes land is fo fhaped | by 

nature, that the water of a rivulet, 
or of a plentiful fpring, may be led 
by gutters, or narrow. channels, to 
moiften places which would other= 
wile futler by drought. When it 
can be spertorined, without too 
much expenfe, it will be found to’ 
be an excellent piece of hufbandry.’ 
In fome cafes, it may be a double’ 
making a wet place dri- 


that need it. 

It would greatly advantage the 
farmer, if he could foretel whethers 
a feafon will be dry or wet. But 
as he knows this is impoflible, he 
{hould fo conduct his crops, and 
other matters, that he may be pre- 

pared:foreither extreme, .- 

The earlier a drought begins, the 


more diftreffing it generally proves 


in this country. For, after the 


|} grafs crops and ‘Englith grain have | 


nearly got their growth, a drought | 
18, 


is el ie 


caule the ‘Indian-corn bears it fo- 


well | as to be feldom cut fhort by 


it: “And Indian-corn i 18 the princi- 4 


pal of our late crops. 
Pafture grounds are often fo dri- 


ed up, that both the meat and drink | 
of the cattle are cut off at once, 


This fhews the need of having fome 


low lands in pafture, when it is | 
When a pafture is 


ra€ticable.. 
deftitute of water, Mr. Eliot advifes 
10 dig a well on the fide of fome 


hill in the pafture, and having come — 


to water,to dig a trench below, 
level with the bottom of the well, 


and bring the water through a hol’ 


low drain out to the furface, where 
it may be kept ina little bafin, made 
in ‘the foil for a watering place. 
DUNG, the cuchiniert of ani- 
mals, asd to. increafe the fertility 
of land. Dung may be {aid to be 
of almoft the fameim portance tothe 


 Fannien 5° {tock in trade is to the | 
There are but few lots, 


merchant. 
er pieces of lois, in this country, 
which can be tilled to any great 
proft, i in the common way of cul- 
ture, without manure ; and dung is 
of all manures the ime ufeful, 
The very beft of foils, when dung- 
ed, will more than pay for it, by the 
increale of their crops, and the 

pocreft will produce next to noth- 
ang without manure. Some think 
jt more profitable to apply dung to 
their beit foils than to their pooreft, 
as they think the increafe from it to 


be greater in the former cafe than — 
jn the latter, This opinion is’ prob- 


i founded in truth. 
he forts of dung which are, or 


may be ufed, are that of black cat- - 
tle, fheep, bites; fwine, goats, hens, ” 


pigeons, ducks, geefe ‘anid rabbits, 
befides human ordure. 
The dung of animals confilts of 


oils, fixed and’ volatile falts, togeth~ 


er with nitrous and earthy parti- 


cles. But in different forts. of dung 


scene than ute.” be | 
‘ pounded 3; fo that the dung of one» « 





fandy, and gravelly foils... 
to prevent the foil’s: becoming too 





thefe prneplesa are di fferently coms — 


animal is a propermanure for one. 
kind of foil, and that of another, for: 


another. And yet thereisno kind last 
foil that may not be enriched in, 


ome degree, by any kind of dung. 

Mr. Dickfon fays, «Dung pro# 
motes vegetation by increafing the. 
vegetable food 3 it being compounds 
ed of the fame principles of which: 


“the vegetable food itfelf is com=. 
pede 


It promotes vegetation 

y enlarging the pafture of plants : Hi 
It attraGs acids from-the air and. 
foil ; and by raifing a fermentation 
with them, feparates the particles 
of the foil with which it.is mixeds, 


_ It promotes it, by communicating © 


to the foil a power of attracting. the 
vegetable food from the air ; for the. 
onal it contains, is of deuallidsant 
kind, and atbrabs all the other prin= 
ciples of the vegetable food. And 
it likewile promotes vegetation, by. 
preparing the vegetable food for the 


‘nourifhment of plants for by. the 


falts which it containsy and prow _ 
duces, it not only attracts. oils, — 
which is probably one of ‘the prin= 


| cipal ingredients of every pant we 


cultivate in the field, but diffolves: 
them, ana thereby: makes them °fit 
to mix with water, and to enter the: 
roots of plants, But though it op- 
erates in all thefe ways, it is‘more 
than probable that it principally op» _ 
erates by increafing the food of 


plants ; And this feems. to be cons: 


firmed by experience ; for when. 
the virtues of dung are exhauftedy 
the foi) is 70 poorer than eines it 
waslaidion? Rowe 43 t 
~The dung’ on oxen email cowsis a 
cool, mild, and oily fubftance ; and’ 
is vherefors moft fuitable for warm,” 
‘It tends: 


dry, and keeps the plants’on it teal 


being’ ities for want wf laciarse 


ures” 


“The 


The dung. of theep is more hot.) tity..of good manure may be thus. 


and:fiery than that of black cattle; | obtained froma flock of fheep. 


it ferments) quicker,;,.1t. is fitter 
therefore for cold, heavy lands. Per-..}. 
haps the belt way. of applying the. 


dung of.fheepto land. is by folding, 
in countries efpecially which are not 
infelfted by wolves... For, in this 


method their. urine is all faved, as. 


well.as their dung. . But, it. ought 


to be turned in. with the plough as | 
foon as poflible, that the fun.and. 


air may not deprive the land of it. 


_In. Flanders. it is the praétice to. 
houfe their fheep, at night, under. 
flight fheds, the ground being {pread. 


with dry fand, about four or five 


inches thick, laying.ona little more. 


|, Ufa light foil is, intended to be 


manured with this compoft, inflead 


_ of fand, clay, pond-mud, or the mud _ 
| of flats maybe ufed, thefefubftances © 


having been firft. mellowed by the. . 
Srp lis.ot Witter to 
 Horle-dung is a ftill hotter ma- 
nure, as appears by its quick fer- 
mentation in heaps,. even in cool. 
weather. It is confequently fitteft 
for hot beds, when it is new, and. 
for nourifhing thofe plants which 
require the greatefl degrees of heat. 
The dung of horfes that are fed on 
grain, isa richer raanure than thole _ 
fed.on only grafs and hay, ok 


Great care fhould be taken that. 
_ horfe-dung be not fpoiled, by being — 
over heated, or burnt in the heaps, — 
before itis ufed. Forin thiscoun-: _ 
try it is very commonly; the. cafe, — 
When it has been fo heated as to - 
| give it a white and mouldy appear-, . 
ance, the virtue. of itisgone. Itis . 
dificult to. give it age, without _ 
mixing it.with other, fubftances. | 
A mixture of horfe and cow-dung _ 
is very proper for land thatis neie 
ther toolighit nor too ful, 
Mr, Miller fays he has frequent- 
ly {een new horfe-dung buried as it of 
came from the ftable, in very cold, - ‘ 
mout.land, and. always: obferved , a 


that the crops have fucceeded bets , 


rs 


frefla every night. This is cleared | 
out once a week, and, carried toa 
dung-hill, or applied to. the foil. 
This mixture of {and and hot dung, 
makes a very excellent drefling for | 
cold and {tidf land, . Yor there. is 
{carcely a richer manure than the 
dung and urine of fheep. M.. 
Quintinie thinks it the greateft pro- 
moter of fruitfulnefs, in all forts of | 
ground. This method of folding 
fheep in a covered foid, and of mix-. 
ing theif dung. with earth or fand,. 
aecording to the nature of the foil 
it) is intended, for, is alfo, with 
much reafon, recommended by Mr. 
Mortimer ; who-fays, “ that he has. 
known vatt crops of rye upon bar- 


ren lands, that have. been old. war-. 
rens, well dunged by rabbits, and 


large. oak and. afh trees upon the 


fame, though the foil was very fhal-. 


Some have recommended the re- 
ducing of fheep-dung to, powder, 
by -pounding it with mallets, and 
ufing it.as.a top-dreflirg for grain, 


perhaps half a.dozen buthels on. an. 
acre. But thisis.a tedious picce.of | 
work, and of no lafling advantage: 
Whereas too. much:can-hardly be 
faid im praife.of the Flanders. meth-. 
ed of uling it. A prodigious quan- 


ter than where the ground was. 
dreffed with very rotten dung. es, 

The dung. of {wine iswa very. 
rich and, fat manure, and fo cool as 
to ferment very flowly. Iris fo. 
rich and oily, as to be double. in” 
value.to meats’ dung. It will ren~ 


der the moft dry and hungry. foils, 
exceedingly fruitful ina wettifh fear. 


fon, as have found by experience. 
It refilts the ill effets of drought, 


and does moft fervicein.a hot coun- 
tryay. By its fteady and gradual fup-. 


ply.of a rich nourtfhment, itis pe-, 
cyuliarly. adapted for the, BROW Le 
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of hops, ‘pumpions, caninitih Beans, 
and. every 
vines. Nothimg can equal it for | 
the growing Of potatoes. This is 
fo. {trong a manure, that it anfwers 
well, when mixed'with a 
portion, of earth, weeds, ftraw, or 
other bibulous. Labsliaiiens. It is al- 
molt incredi ble how great a quan- 
tity of good manure may be obtain- 
ed, by iupplying a hogity with rub- 
bifh to mix with the dung. I have 
heard of 40 loads of manure being 
made in a year by one hogfty. 


«© The dung of ducks and geefe | 


js deemed too hot and burning. But 
if the farmer would gather it in a 
heap, and mix it with the dung of! 
cattle, he would bring it to a tem:= 
perate heat, and draw from it fuch 
advantage as would indemnify 
him for the’ pains he fhould take. 
The virtue of this method is known 
by experience. A farmer having 
abandoned a piece of ground to his 
gecfe for twelve years, afterwards 


turned them out to let the gras | 


grow, andit rofe fo thick and {trong 
that a fcythe would fearcely pafs 
through it. Hen-dung. ig fcattered 
in {mall 
tended to be fown, and on account 
of its heat it is never ufed, unlefs 
when fain ‘is. forefeen. It is an 


excellent manure for meadows.—. 


Pigeon’s dung is much the fame 
with that of poultry, the. only dif- 
ference being its al sanheas heat.” 
Scots Farmer. 


|: Should think it Leiter to mix. 


the dung of poultry and pigeons 
with other fubftances, to allay their 
heat, before they are applied tothe 
foil: 9 An nd thus qualified, they 


would | be an excellent top-drefling 


for corn, eapeeial yin cold and Wet! 
lands. | 

«< Human prdute is avery fat 
and hot manure, full of fertilizing 


falts,; and therefore extremely prop- |. 


er for all cold, four foils ; elpeciall y 


lant which has Jong’. 


Aarge pro- 


quantities upoa land in-. 





of fark?) 
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faba be tited on. sothet ditigy 
ftraw or earth, to giveit a fermenta=* 


tion, and ier it-convenient for 
| carriage. Some do not like the’ 


ule of it, on account of its bad fmell; 


-and others imazine, that it gives @! 
fetid tafte to plants. But in this 
they {eem to carry their delicacy too’ 
far. Mr. Bradley fays; 1¢ 1s kept’ 
in pits made on purpofe, in foreign’ 
- countries, till it be one, two, three, 


or four years old : That of four 
years old is accounted the beft, that: 


of three years tolerable, Perhaps 
it may owe great part of its riche 
nefs to the urine. with which itis: 
mixed ; for though the buman us 
rine be deftruétive to vegetables, 


whilft it is new, by reafon of its’ 


burning {al-ammoniacal - fpirit, as 


e 


Glauber terms it, yet time will dis _ 


geft the urine, and render it an ex- 
traordinary fertilizer of every*kind: 
Complete Farmer. a? 

- As dung in general is fo import- 
ant a manure, every poffible:. meth=-: 
od fhould be taken: to. prevent, its’ 

eine waited, as indeed a great pro 
portion of it is by the common 
management of our farmers. In no 
way is it more wafted, than by its: 


being too much expofed to the fun, 
air, and rains.. Mixing of dry earth,” 
or other abforbent fubftances, with’ 
heaps of dung, will do. much»to- 
wards preventing» this lofs. 
flighty -fheds may be made over’ 
them, to prevent their ftrength be-- 
ing tg0 much 
“rains” and at the fame time, to.pre-. 
vent a too great exhalation from. 
Some cover thém~ with. 
choofe to: keep. - 
dung till it be old. This is ‘not ‘a> 
bad practice 3 5 for the turfs in that 
fituation will become good manure.’ 
T-would. hope fino need not be. 


told, that the grafly fide thould be. 


watted by heavy: 


them. 
turfs, when they 


laid on the dung. | 


It would bea good. ida ae 


barns were built with the roof hang- 


Ing 
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ing over about ten feet, on the fide 


or fides; where the dungvis to be - 
This would greatly | 
{ ed, that the itrength of dung may 
| not be diminifhed by fhoveling and 
- carting it in weather that is hot, dry. 
-and windy. 


thrown out. 
prevent its being robbed of its rich- 
refs. But if this be negleéted, and 
the heaps are at the ends, it is beft 
to build fheds or leantoos over them. 

If the heaps lie at the fides, or un- 
der the eaves, the heaft thiat fhould 


be done to prevent the waiting of 
the dung, is to put up gutters, that | 


the heaps may not be wafhed with 
the ftreams from the eaves. And 
befides, fore loofe boards fhould 
be fet againft the fides of the barn 
in fuch a manner, as to prevent the 
greateft part of the rain, from fall- 
ing on the heaps of dung. | 

_ Or, if thefe things are negletted 
through an unreafonable parfimo- 
ny, at feaft let the farmer lay a ridge 
ef earth along in the back fide of 
his cow and ox hcufes, and ftables, 
that the dung may be mixed with 


the earth by degrees, and the ftale. 


abforbed. If the dung is to be laid 
on alight foil, clay and turfs fhould 
be ufed, if on a heavy one, fand is 
better. A very confiderable fav- 
ing may be made in this way, ef- 
pecially where the houfe is not too 
narrow, 

Some build collet under their 
bainis: and throw the dung through 
fcuttlesdown into them, to keep it 
from the weather. This is a far 
more expenfive method than what 
I have recommended. For it is 
neceflary in order to fave the ma- 
mure, that the cellar wall be well 
pointed ; and alfo that a hard under 
ftratum form the floor, or that atight 
artificial floor be made, The dung 


in this fituation will mellow the 
fatter, for not being expofed to any’ 


fevere froft, And a cellar may be 
fo contrived, that a cart may be 
dtiven in at one end, and out at the 
other, which may render the re- 
moving it eafy. I with not to dif- 
Guta i who are wi illing to put 


&°. 
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themfelves to. the expente that’ ats 


| tends this method.’ 


Some caution thautd be stivobee 


If it be performed 


when the weather is calm and 


cloudy, its volatile patts will not C= 
'vaporate, in any confiderable de- 


ree. 
a When it needs fermenting j in thie 
field before {preading, or putting 
into holes, whichis the cafe of new 
dung carted from large heaps, \the 
imal heaps in the field thiotd be 
thinly covered with a little earth, 
It will not hinder the fermentation, 
but will prevent its evaporation, — 
When the farmer has carted his 
dung-heaps away from the fides of 
his barn, he fhould take up an inch 
ée two ofthe furface of the ground. 
beneath ; becaufe much. cf the 
ftrength of the dung and ftale has 
paffed into it, and made it a good 
manure. 
When dung i is applied to eittapes 


land by folding, it fhould be mixed: 


with the foil ey! the plough or the” 
harrow, every two or three days, if 
the wWeadhes be dry. Or it tay be 


| done with the hoe or fhovel. In’ 


cloudy or rainy weather, it will not 
need mixing fo often. If this” 
method be obferved, much will be” 


faved : And half the time that yards. 


are commonly folded, will, if I 
miftake not, be fa fGen to it them 


_ to Ps a good crop. See the 
article 


e Folding. 
Our farmers feem to think ite 


matter of great importance to nr 


dung 1 in iGles under the feed, ef - 


pecially. to produce a crop of In- 
| dian-corn. 
-dious and laborious method need- 
ful, unlefs it be a fcarcity of manure, : 
as lefs will anfwer for one fingle 
crop, than is required in the other — 
“Way, 


Nothing makes this te- 


The com does not common- 
ly 
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ly come up fo well, and itis more 
in danger of being deftroyed by | 
If fix or eight loads. of | 
dung will caufe an acre to produce ~ 
more corn when put. in holes, than — 
ifi it were. ploughed i in,as it undoubt- | 
edly will ; yet it fhould be remem: | b 
bered, the land will not. be in fo. 
good heart the year following, will 


worms. 


mot produce fo good a crop of grain, 
nor be in fo good order to lay down 
to. grafs. So that, perhaps, in a 
courfe of crops, it may be found 


that the labour of dunging in. the | 
holes may be {pared, excepting, per- 


haps, i in green fward ground. If 


fo, the farater might redeem time by — 
it, and at a feafon when his hurry » 


of bufinefs is greatcft. 


I may add that new dung i is not 
fo fuitable to put in holes, as that 
which has lain a year in heaps, | 


But it has more virtue, and. will 
add more flrength to the foil ; for it 


is next.to impoffible to keep dung © 


till it is old without fome watte. 


And this may afford another good - 


reafon for laying afide the piMpiee 
of dunging in holes.:. 
DUNG-HILLS, heaps of ma- 
nure laid up to Cetieat: confilting 
of dung. and earth, together with 
lime, or marle, and any “aninal or 
"vegetable fubftances which. eafily 
putrefy, 
- It would be well ifevery farmer 
had fome of them preparing, to.be 


carted out in autumn, or to lie, two. 


fummers, when it is found conve- 
nient. He would avail ‘himfelf of 
much manure that might. be colleét- 

ed between {pring and fall ; for in 
the fummer, the crops on the ground 


mult prevent, carting it: fo,that it j 
| yard, may be augmented with fome 
| of the neareft earth, {wamp-mud, 
| ftraw, weeds, &c. hole at the hog- 

{ty with the fame, together wil 

‘the dung of fowls, or other hot’ 
| manures, as the dung of {wine is _ 
naturally cold—But the farmer _ 


fhould be preferved in the bef man- 
ner to prevent waite, 

Farmers fhould have fuch dung- 
hills, fome at their barns, or cow- 
yards, one ata hogfty when {wine 
are fhut up, and another not too 
far from the back door of a houle, 
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They may | ihe tended, and atigtiente 
ed at odd times, when no other buf- 
inefs ftands in. the way. That at 
the back . door . efpecially - may be 
very ealily made | up, of a variety 
of rich and fertilizing ingredients, 
befides dung ; fuch as. ‘ictencing 
of the yard after rain ; foot an 


afhes ; thells, | ‘lime and bones : the 


{weepings. of the kitchen ; ; oil- -dregs, 
and any fat things ; ; woollen Tags 5 


bloody water, in which meat. or 


fith has been wafhed ; grealy wa- 


ters fads ; a afhes, although the lie 
has been drawn from them ; oldufe- 
lefs brine ; urine ; and in “fhort, any 
animal or even vegetable gest 
that has not. too much acid. ' Or 
even acids, if they be over balanc- 
ed by plenty of alkaline fubftances, 

_ To. prevent. the heaps being toa 
each torn and {pread about by © 
fwine, or by the fcratching of dun 1g 
hill fowls, the heaps may be in- 
cluded inh pens.made with wide 
boards; or fome rocks may, be laid 
round them, ~ Tarfs may be laid 
over them, te prevent their evap- 


orating ; as well as under them, to 


prevent their foaking into the earthe 

The: heaps thould have fuch a * 
degree of moifture as belt promotes 
fermentation and corruption. A. 


cavity may be made clofe. to. the. 


lower fide of the heap, to receiye 
the fuperfluous moifture as it runs 
from it after rain ; and this liq 
uid, highly. impregnated with the 
flrength of the manure, fhould be 
thrown from time to time, on the top 


| of the heaps with a fcooping fhov- 


el. Ina wet feafon, the heaps will 


| need . fome. flight fheds over them. 


Heaps . about. the: barn or COWw= > 


fhould : 


DY K 


fhould acquaint himfelf : with the 
hature of different manures ; and 


always let that ingredient in his 


heaps be 


rate the foil on which it is to be 


laid. If it be deftined for a fandy 


oil, clay will be an excellent in- 
predient in the compofition of the 
Beans: If it be deficried to lay on 
a clayey foil, fand is proper. 

_ The heaps will not ferment fo 
faft as they ought, unlefs they be 
fhoveled over once or twice ina 
fummer. By fuch operations they 
will be more thoroughly mixed and 
mellowed, and the fooner be fit for 
ufe. The feeds of weeds in them 
will vegetate, and be deftroyed. 

~ DUNG-MEERS, “ places where 
foils and dungs are mixed and di- 
gefted together. For this purpofe 
it is ufual to dig a pit fufficient to 
hold the ftock of foil the hufband- 
man is capable of making ; and to 
prepare it at the bottom with itone 
and clay, that it may hold water, 
or the moifture of the dung 3 and 
befides, it fhould be fo fituated that 
the finks and drips of the houfes. 
and barns may runintoit. Into 
this pit they caft refufe fodder, lit- 
ter, dung, weeds, &c. where they 
he and rot together, till the farmer 
have occafion for it.” D7&. of Arts. 
- Thefe pits anfwer nearly the 
fame end as dung-hills, But they 
are attended with more expenfe 
and labour; are more apt to fuffer 
with wetnefs in a rainy feafon, un- 
lefs a fhed be built over them ; and 
are flower in digefting the manures 


thrown into them. I muf there- | 


fore pive the preference to dung- 
hills, though rather more mzy be 
hot from them by evaporation. 

DYKE, or DIKE, a fort of dam 


conftru@ted of earth, timber, faf- | 


cines, &e, to oppofe the entrance of 
water from rivers, and from the fea, 
_ dykes made to exclude the fea 

athe Tp tal ee PA ae i wpa 


Py 'g e% 
tive . 


aps be predominant, which is 
beft adapted to corre& and melio-— 
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from marfhes, are built with fods 
cut out of the marfh, fo as to make 
a ditch near the dyke, or elfe a ditch 
on each fide.” The fods are laid as 
a wall floping on both fides ; they 
fhould be laid very clofe, that’ the 
water may not enter > and fome 
flender bufhes fhould be laid be- 
tween them, that the work may 
hold together the better. Some of 
the bufhes fhould have roots to 
them, that they may grow, and 
more ftrongly bind the fods togethy 
er. Shrubs without roots will not 
live placed in the dykes at midfum- 
mer, the time when dykes fhould 
be built. 

A dyke feven or eight feet wide 
at bottom, and three atop, and made 
a little higher than the higheft 
fpring tides rife, will be fufficient on 
high marfh. When a dyke pafles 
through a low place, or through a 


ereek, it muft be wider at bottom 


in proportion to the depth ef the 
hollow, or creek, fo that the fides 
_of the dyke may be perfeét inclined 
planes. Though this will make it 
very thick at bottom, it is neceffary, 
that it may refift the greater pref- 
fure of water again{t that part. 
When we build on an oozy foft 
fpot, it is beft to. fill the mud with 
piles, driven as deep as they will 
eafily co, and then cut off even with 
the furface. This will give fta- 


_ bility to the foundation, and pre- _ 


vent the water’s undermining the 
dyke. Ona fideling place, {takes 
fhould be driven through the dyke 


| inte the marfh, to hold the fodsin 


their place. 
In the creek, or creeks, there 


| Propoytion! fo SHE quantity GF fret 


water that will 


need to pafs out, 
See Sluice. . a ee 


4 
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“RARTH, the foil, or land, in 


which the roots of plants find nours 


i Wmenty 
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wihment. 
kinds of earth; confidered only 
with refpe& to hufbandry ; ;as clay, 
inarle, loam, gravel, fand, peat, and 


black mould. Perhaps ‘Gacke are - 
nearly all the fimple foils that are — 
found on or near the furface of the © 
earth in thts country ; though oth- | 
| nature of the foil we are to'confid= 


érs, diftinG from them all, are found 


by digging dee There i isnot one | 
in | kind of earth is underneath ; for the 


of thefe earths, in its unmixed fiate, 


that is fo friendly to the growth of | 
| inches. deep, and lies upon a cold 


slants, as when mixed with fome 
other forts ; and it ishappy for us 
that nature in moft places has blend- 
ed them. 
are fo few, they are fo variouily 
compounded i in different places, as 
to prefent us with an endlefs varie- 
ty of foils, fome or other of which 
- are moft {uitable to nourifh every 
different plant. 

‘Good earth for the general pur- 
poles of hufbandry, is moft com- 
monly of a datk colour, or quite 
black, un€tuous to the touch, eafily 


ploughed, on a due sation be- 


twixt dry. and wet, not compaét, 
nor too loofe and open; and eafily 
made to ferment. 

’ Tofind whether land be good, 
fidie recommend the following ex- 
periment: Dig a hole, and return 
the earth into the hole. 


hole, fay they, the land is good ; if 
juft enough to fill it, indifferent ; 
but if there be not enough, the land 


is bad. Doubtlefs in warm weath= 
er, good earth expofed to the fun | 


will Pp eety iwell by ferment- 
ing ; fo that fuch earth wil! more 
than “fill the hole it is taken out of, 
unlefs it be forcibly rammed. 
Mortimer obferves, « That mix- 


ed foils are bett ; efpecia lly where | 


There are. feveral fimple — 


Though the original foils 





If there | 
be more than enough to fill the | 
| which exhales from bodies of al- 





the mixtures happen to be of the | 


right kind, as thofe of the hot and 
dry foils, blended with the cold and 
_ the moift. All fands are ‘hot, and all 
elaysare cold, and therefore laying 


EFF 


fand on clayey lands, or clay upos 
fandy lands, is the beft of all ma-. 
nure for both, This alters and. 
changes for the better, the very na- 
ture of the land itfelf, whereas.dung 

only improves it gs time, aad 
after that leaves it nearly as bad z as 
it was before, iti is not only ih¢ 


er, but. the. depth of it, and what 
richeft foil, if it be only eight or ten 


clay, or upon ftone, will not be fo 
fruitful, or advantageous to. the 
farsiaery as the leaner foil that lies | 
upon better under ftrata.” 

But an under ftratum of clay, 
where the ground has not too much 
wetnefs, is found to be good, as the 
firength of manures does not efcape © 
through it. A ftratum of clayey 


| gravel, or mere clay, or almoft any 
| that, is not too eafily penetrated, is 
good: But one of loofe, fand or 


gravel mult neceflarily | be_ bad, as 


| the foil above it. will not hold its 
- manure, 


EDDISH, or ; EADISH, “¢ the 


latter pafture, or grafs that comes 


| after- mowing or reaping; other- 
/ wife calledeagrafs, earth, and etch.” 


Did. of Arts. 
EFFLUVIUM, an invifible va- 


pour confifting of minute particles, 


moft every kind. A copious ef- 


- fluviumarifes from all plants while 


they are growing ; butemore while 
drying after they are cut down, as 
appeats. trom the {trong and agree- 
able {cent of mown grafs, The. _ 

exhalation of fome. plants: while 


growing, is very fenfible .to the 


’ {mell ; 
them jena forth a perceptible odour. 


and the flowers af moft of 


That of clover-fields, and of orch- 
ards in full bloom, is grateful and 
refrefhing. See Perfprration = 

Plants. 
dhe eflluvia of rotten fubfances 
axe 


ELF. 


ate fuppofed to breed difeafes : The ' 


farmer therefore fhould be cautious 
that he do not breathe in the {teams 
of his old dung-hills more than is 
neceflary, efpecially when they 
have a very difagreeable ftench. 
- ELDER, an ill fmelling fhrub, 
which grows plentifully in moft 
arts of this country, and is too well 
Fauwn to need defcribing, I men- 
tion it, becaufe it is believed to be 
an excellent antidote again{t  de- 
ftru€tive infe&s. But as I have not 
yet fufficiently proved it by experi- 
ments, not making any trial till 
rather late in laft fummer ; I fhall 


Me the reader a brief account’of | 
| takes time, and is an exercife of a- 


ome experiments which were com- 
municated to the Royal Society, by 
Chriftopher Gullet, Efquire. ~ 

_ He whipt cabbages gently with 
green boughs of elder, juft at the 
time when the butterflies appeared, 
after which, though they hovered 
ever them, they were never obferv- 
ed to touch them. He whipt the 
limbs of a plumb-tree as high as he 
could reach. That part remained 
green and flourifhing ; but all above 
fhriveled up, 
worms. He concluded, that if a 


tree were fprinkled with an infufion | 


of elder, once a week or fortnight, 


it would effectually preferve it, | 
without injuring the tree, or the | 
He “prevented the yellows | 
in wheat which is caufed by an in- | 
fee, by brufhing the wheat with | 
elder ; and preferved a bed of young | 
‘colly-flowers. He prefers the dwarf. © 


fruit, 


elder, as it emits a more offenfive 
efluvidin.’ <~ | Bale 
writer fuggelts, to preferve turnips 
from the fly, and thefe and other 
plants from grafshoppers, and all 
other infects, Nothing is eafier 
than to makea thorough trial of it, 

ELF-SHOT, or ELF-SHOT- 
TEN, a difeafe in horned cattle, the 
cancomitants of which are flugeith- 


_ by elves, or fairies, 
however, is not imaginary, It is be= 
_ lieved to be an opening in the peri- 
| tonzeum, or film of the belly, cauf- 


ana was full of | 
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nefs and lofs of appetite. The Be 


| riginal of the name feems to have 
/ been a fuperftitious opinion, that 


cattle were fhotten and wounded 
The difeafe, 


ed by relaxation. It-refembles a 
hole made by a bullet, and may be 


| felt through the fkin which remains 


unhurt. Thele openifgs are clof- 


ed, and the animals cured, by rub- 
| bing the part with falt and water. 
It fhould be repeated two or three 
| times in the courfe of a day. 


EMPLOYMENT, bufinels which 


bilities, No one that confiders the 
condition of a farmer, can doubt of 
his having fufficient employment. 
He has fo many objets to attend to, 
that his life muft be filled up with 
carefulnefs or exercife, If he grow 
remifs, he will foon find that he has 
loft fomething through negleét, or 
failed of availing himfelf of fome 
advantage. cae 

In our climate, befides care, the 
farmers are neceffarily hurried with 
their bufinefs during muchthe great- 
er part of the year, thatds, from A- 
pri to November. But inthe win- 
ter, they may be in fome danger of 
{pending fome of their time idly, if 
they do not take fome care to pre-. 
ventit. Feeding and tending their 
cattle, if they doit faithfully, wili 
take fome confiderable part of each 
day, if the flock be large. The 
dreffing of hemp and flax requires 


nr | fome time, and ought to be done in 
Perhaps it may be found, as this 


winter. Getting home fewel for 
maintaining fires through the year, © 
and hauling ftuff and fitting it, for 
the building and repairing of fences; 
threfhing and cleaning of corn and 
grain, and preparing farming imple- 


ments may all be done at this fea- 


fon. And thefe things ought to be 
done, to prevent hurry at a more 


buly 
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bufy feafon. So that though our 
farmers cannot plough, or do any 
thing to the foil in winter, ‘they 
need not be idle. In maritime places 
they may employ themfelves and 
their teams in getting manure from 
flats and creeks, and drawing it to 
their hungry, high lands. 
ENCLOSURE, a ‘piece of ground 
fenced by itfelf, to prevent the en- 
trance of “chtele,’ ‘&c. In fome 
es men farm in common fields, 
ut this method, pafturing exce, t- 
ed, is not eligible. Some lofe mor 
by it than enough to pay for St 
clofing. And it is too often the 
occafion. of quarrels, and endlefs 


uneafinefs among neighbours. 
EWES, the females of fheep. 


fleeces. 


off during the firft year. Other- 


wife the flock will degenerate ; and © 
a large proportion of their wool | 


will be coarfe, or too thort, and of 
little value. 
From the firit of ‘O@ober, to 


the twentieth of November, the 
yams fhould be kept from them ;_ 


that fo their lambs may not come 
" till the twentieth of April, when the 


ground is molt commonly bare, 


and the grafs begins to {pring i in 
ymnany places. 

For a few days, or weeks, BikO¥e 
yeaning time, they fhould be more 
generoufly fed. 
which they. are fond of, fhould be 


given them, fuch as turnips, pota- 
toes, &c. that they may have or 

or it. 
is the opinion of careful obfervers, 
that want of milk is the caufe of the. 
dying of fo many lambs in the firft | 


ty of milk for their lambs : 


Stave of their exiftence, 

From their firft going to pafture 
to. the laft of June, or the middle of 
July, the ewes fhould have plenty 
of feed, by means of which the 


after digeftion, | 
dc. 


Some juicy. food 
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| lambs will come forward’ rapidly in 


their growth, fo as to -be fit for 
weaning. Nor will the ewes be- 
come {fo lean, but that they may: ‘be 
fattened in autumn, which would 
be otherwile, were the lambs to 
fuck them as long as’ they are per» 
mitted to do in this country. 

As to the advantage of the milk- 
ing of ewes, after~ the lambs are 


- weaned 3 as it has not yet been much 


pragtifed among. us, I can only tefti- 
fy, that the beit cheefes I ever taft+ 
ed, made in this country, had a 
mixture of this milk in them. But 
a writer in the Scots Farmer declares 
from his own experience, it is of 
great advantage to the owner. He 


| thinks they fhould not be milked 
That thely may be profitably man- | 
aged, we fhould keep none for 


breeders that have not long and fine | 
The reft fhould be killed | 


more than eight weeks at ‘the far- 
theft ;—fays they ought to have 
good pafture ; and that the lambs 
they bring the “year following will 
not be the worfe for ae having 
been milked. 
“EXCREMENT; that” which is 
thrown out of the body as ufelefs 
Dia Diingy Urine, 


EXPERIENCE, practice, or 
continued ufe, Perhaps no man 
ever attained to.a thorough kriowl- 
edge of hufbandry merely by books, 
or “by oral information. — Experi- 
ence is needful to fix the knowledge 


of the multifarious branches of it 


in our minds. It is needful alfo, to 
teach us the eafieft methods of aie 
ferming a thoufand things, which 
depend on circumftances fo minute, 
that they were never committed to 
paper, and fearcely ; are thought to 
be worth mentioning. Rh 

But experience, however never. 


fary, is not all that is needful to 


make an accomplifhed farmer. 
Obfervation is equally neceflary.- 
And without argumentation, none 
will be fit for any thing greater than 
going on in the moft beaten tracts. 


| None ought to conclude from their 


having 


EXP 
having the longeft experience, that 
they have the greateft degree of 
knowledge :. For fome will learn 
more by experience in one year, 
than others: willin forty. Theory 
and pra€tice fhould certainly con- 
eur, to render perfons fkilful in 


hufbandry, or. in any, other pro- | 


feffion. 


EXPERIMENTS, trialsof prac- | 
It. is greatly to | 
be wifhed that more of thefe were | 
made in this. young country, where | 
the knowledge of agriculture is yet | 
in its infancy. Experiments made | 


tice in hufband ry. 


in other countries are not to be re- 
lied on, as proofsof the utility of 
ene mode of culture in preference 


to another, in this country. There- | 
fore, we fhould not truit to the ex-— 


periments of Europeans, but make 
experiments for .ourfelves. Till 


this is done, we are not to.look for 


improvementsin hufbandry. 


It may be true, that he who 
makes a new experiment isin fome 


hazard of lofing more or lefs by it. 


Therefore I would not prefs it up- 
on farmers in indigent or low cir- | 


cumftances, to venture upon any 
thing of the kind, unlefs it be in 
very {mall matters,.or on a {mall 
icale ; .for the failure of one crop, 
would almoit reduce them to beg- 
gary... They would do well, how- 


ever, to compare, the profit.of one 


crop with another, reckoning _ the 


coft laid out upon each; and of 


‘one courle of crops with another ; 
and the fuccefs of different. ma- 
mures on the fame, or on different 
foils... Thus they may find which 
of the old methods is to be prefer- 
red, by a {mall degree. of attention, 
~ without any rifk, which is a matter 
of fome coniequence. _ For we 
need to learn what methods to 
drop, as. well as what to adopt, or 
bring into ule, 3 

Gentlemen of large eftates, who 


fan bear fome confiderable lols | 


raifing old ones. 
| country fhould prompt them to it ; 
| for there is no reafon to doubt but 
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without feeling it, in cafe they fail 
of fuccels, arethe perfonsthatfhould _ 
try new crops, or new ways of | 
Love of their 





valuable of all gran 
endeavourto find-ou I 
for grain and other feeds, tc 


parts of the country, and the ad- 
vantage of marling,and fowing peat- 
afhes ;--whether drained fwamps 
are not the moft profitable of ail our 


lands ;--whether. new dung or old 


will produce the belt crep, and 
whether compoift will not do bet- 
ter than either ;—how lime will an- 


_{wer as a manure in our hot fum- 


mers—on what kind of foil it is 
moft ferviceable, &c. &c. 

But in making experiments, great 
care fhould be taken that we do 
not draw a conclufion too haftily ; 
certainly not from one fingle trial. 
Mor a thing may anfwer well at one 

RIN, 
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time, owing to the peculiarity of a 


feafon, or to {ome indifcernible cir- 


eumftances, which will not at an- 
other. | 

But if improvements be wifhed 
for, experiments fhould be careful- 
ly recotded, If this be negletted, 
hufbandry mutt be expetted to re- 
main in its prefent low ftate. For 
want. of fuch records a great deal 
ef ufeful knowledge has been al- 
ready loft. Thoush many have 
made experiments by which they 
have fatisfied themfelves, but few 
have recorded them. The experi- 
menters themfelves have forgotten 
them to fuch a degree, that they are 
apt to mifreprefent them, when 
they attempt to relate them. And 
too many fuffer uleful difcoveries 
to die with them. 


Fs 


F, 


_ FAGGOT, a bunch of buthes, 
‘or limbs of trees, bound together by 
a withe. 
tothe length of about two feet, In 
many parts of this country, the 


dcarcity of fire-wood makes it ex-— 


pedient, that farmers fhould no long g- 


er go on in the practice of bur ning 
fuch materials on the ground. They | 
fhould preferve them in faggots for | 


fewel i in their houfes, 


FALL, autumn, that . quarter of | 
the year oAuh includes Septem- 


ber, Oétober, and November. It 
is fo called, becaufe the leaves of 
- deciduous trees fall off in that fea- 
fon. Inthis quarter of the year, 
_ the farmer finithes his harveiting, 
-and lays in his ftares for win- 
ter. 

Ina country where fprings are 
backward, as in the northern parts 
of New-Eugland, farmers fhould 
do all they can in autumn, to di- 


Faggots for fewel are cut 





this feafon. 


lands with their feet. 
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- Shout time. Summer-dung — and . 
compofts fhould be carted out at 
Fences fhould be built 


or repaired, not only. to prevent 


having them to do in the {pring, 


but to keep cattle from i injuring the 
All the 
gigond fhould be ploughed | in the 
fall, that is to be feeded the follow- 


ing {pring. That which is intend- 


ed for {pring-wheat fhould be 
ploughed twice. Though all that 
is ploughed in the fall, for {pring 
tillage, mult be ploughed again be- 
fore feeding,the fall-ploughing faves 


; labour, as one ploughing may an- 
_ {wer in the {pring where two would 
be otherwife needful. 


Itis faving 


labour at a time when teams are 
| moft apt to be faint and feeble, and 
| when there is too often a fearcity 





-minifh or lighten the labours of the | 


following {pring, when they will 
have much ee to perform oe 


of food for them. 

The tranfplanting of trees out of 
nurferies may, to redeem time, be 
performed in the fall; though on 
other accounts, : fhould preter. do- 
ing it in the {pring. : 

FALLOWING of land; letting 


it re{t from one crop, or more, be- 


ing ploughed without feeding. 


Wen. land has two ploughings 
in the fallow year, it is faid, in the 
language of Englith farmers, to be 
twy-fallowed. When it has three, 
as indeed it always fhould have, it 
is faid to be tri-fallowed. The firit 
ploughing i is fhallow ; the fecond : a 
little deeper than the firft, ‘and the 
third a little deeper than the fecond. 
But if the Jand be cold and ftiff,and — 
need much warming by the fun, — 
they g0. to the full depth ; at the firft 
ploug! AIng.. 

Nothing can be better than Fal. 
lowing, to recruit land that is too 
much exhaufted by cropping. The 
ofteneér it is ploughed, the more ir 
is enriched. Some have ploughed 
their fallow-iand no lefs than a 
dozen times ; and, if I am. not mif- — 
informed, have, by doing fo, change 

ed 
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ed fome of the pooreft {pots, foas } erith the foil, but rather improve 


to make them too rich for a crop of | 


wheat. 

If dung be laid on fallows to re- 
eruit the ti it fhould be done ear- 
ly in the year ; that the ploughings 
may more thoroughly mix it wath 
the earth ;.and that the feed of 
weeds contained in the dung may 
be killed. But when old dung, or 
compoflt, is laid on to help the ext 
crop, the right time to do it is juft 
before the laft ploughing. It fhould 
be turned in with the plough with- 
out delay. 

But if dung cannot be had, the 


want of it may be fupplied by more | 
fine. 
/and another in the fpring, will put 
| the land into better order for feed- 
ing, than two ploughings in the 


frequent ploughings.—By fallow- 
ing, the weeds are moft effe€tually 
killed, and converted to manure. 
The! land is finely pulverized, fo 
that the pafture of plants is greatly 
increafed : Anda new furface by 


éach ploughing i 1S expoled to the | 


influences of the atmofphere ; fo 
that the foil is deeply penetrated, or 
even faturated with fertilizing par- 
Hees: « 
ae The farmer cannot with,” fays 
one, * for any thing more bene- 
ficial to_ his hufbandry, than mod- 
érate fhowers after each fallow, to 
bring the feeds of every weed to 
vegetate, in order that, being turn- 
ed down by feveral ploughings, 
they may be the more effectually 
deftroyed.”—I may add, that the 
more the land is ploughed when 
the dew is on it, the more it will 
be enriched. Too much of this 
work cannot be done early in the 
morning, efpeciall ly if the ground 
be dry: And when it is fo wet as 
not to crumble, but turn up intclods 
or potch like mortar, it fhould not 
be ploughed, or meddled with at all, 
Summer-fallowing, however, is 
not fo fafhionable among Europe- 
an farmers at prefent, as it has been. 
For they have found that there are 
certain crops which do not impov- 


| ence. 





Such crops, for inftance, ag 
eae and other things which forth 
a clofe fhade over the ground, 
which kill weeds, and increafe thé 
putrefaction in the foil. There- 


|} fore many rather choofe to avail 


themfelves of the advantage of im- 
proving crops, rather than lofe a 
year in fallowing. 

But wwinter-fallowing is always 


| allowed to be profitable ; rand 2 


have found it to be fo by experi- 
The advantage of it is moft 
vifible in fiff foils ; for the froft 


-and winds ih winter will do much 


towards making thern mellow and 
One ploughing in the fall, 


{pring. Land that is apt to be wet 


| may be ploughed the earlier in thé 


fpring, for having been winter-fal- 
lowed. The feed may be got in the 


| fooner, which, in fome crops, ts a 
? : Pp 
| great ative. 


Green {ward land fhould ieliig 
be broke up in the fall, ifit be only 
for peafe or potatoes, ‘and the ear- 
lier in fall the better. For either of 
thele crops, nothing more will be 
| needful in the {pring, than a har- 
rowing with a heavy drag. On half 
an acre of poor ground thus man- 
aged, and without any manure, I 
Once raifed a hundred bufhels of 
potatoes. : 

FAN, an inftrument ufed in fep- 
arating corn from its chaff. Of late 
the fan is almoft out of ufe. See 
Riddie, Winnowing- Mill. 

FARM, a tract, or piece of Jand, 
fit for a tatnier to live on, or one 
thatis adapted to ferve the general 
purpofes of a hufbandman. 

That a farm may be convenient, 
it fhould be compa and regularly 
fhaped ; well watered with rivulets, 
or {prings ; and contain a variety 
| OF foils, Gt for the growing of all 

plants 
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plants that are needful to thefe who 
se acountry life. It fhould con- 
tain high and low lands, dry and 
moift ; lands that are fit for tillage, 
orchard, mowing, palturing and 
wood land. Anda farm with fome 


rocky land in it, is not the worfe, ' 


Thofe farms will be the moft profit- 
able, which contain ftones enough 
to make a wall round them ; if not 
to inclofe them in lots,—#!arms 
that have a fouthern expoiure are 
gencrally preferred ; flat land is not 
fo good as land lying in gentle de- 
clivities. 

In fome countries men choofe to 
hold large farms. But in places 
where labour is dear, as in this 

country, {mall farms are to be pre- 
- ferred. One hundred acres of good 
land’ may be enough for a man, 
whofe work is moftly done by 
himlelf and family. Near a mar- 
ket town, a much lefs quantity may 
be fufficient. 

They who hire farms fhould con- 


fider, and be well fatished what | 


they will produce, before they bind 
themfelves to be tenants. Other- 


wile they may repent when it is too. 


Jate. 


It is a kind of ‘rulein Eng- 


land, that a farm fhould produce 


the value of three rents ; one for 
the landlord ; one for the charges 
of cultivating, &c. and the third for 
the farmer and his family to live 
on. But farming muft be better 
underftood and praétifed, before 
farms with us will pay for three 
times the labour done on them, or 
labour muft grow cheaper ; or beth 
thefe caufes mult concur. 


Perhaps 100 acres produces 40 | 


_tonsofhay,which — | 

rommunibus annts, i: Bile 
may be worth, , 6000 
190 bufhels of Indian-corn, 20 © o 


100 weight of flax, - 400 
50 bufhelsof rye, - 1000 


Amount carried ‘forward, 94 90 
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Amount brought forward; 940° 
30 bufhels of wheat, qgo°0°0 
100 bufhels of potatces, 600 
pafture for 10 cows, one | i. 

horfe, and 2 oxen, } en 





Total, 120 0 © 

The third partis gol. But I know 
of no farm of this fize which brings 
fo high arent. I fuppofe it muft 
be partly owing to the déarnefs of 
labour, and parily to the want of 
better management of farms. ‘The 
higher the price of labour is, thé 
lower rents ought to be. Forty 
pounds will by no means purchalé 
the labour that muft be done on 
fuch a farm. 

FARMER, one; who cultivates 
a farm. His addition is Hufband- 
man. In England, the word gives 
the idea of one who hires a farm 


to cultivate, as in a manner all the 


farmers are tenants. But, thanks 
to good Providence, the farmers 
with us are moftly landlords. One 
would think this muft conduce to 
the better cultivation of our lands . 
in general. <A tenant does not in- 
tereft himfelf in the improvement 
of the farm : He aims to do what 
will be moft profitable to himielf, 
FEN, land which abounds with 
water, as fwamps, or is full of bogs, 
or miry places. The only way to 
make fenny lands good, either for 
tillage or grafs, is by draining, See 
Bog and Draining. x 
FENCE, a hedge, wall, ditch, 
or other enclofure made about farms, 


| or parts of farms, to exclude catile, 
or include them. Fencing is a mat- 


ter of great confequence with farme 
ers; and as itis managed in moft 
parts of this country, is a great 
drawback upon his profits. But _ 
however coltly fencing may be, it — 
is good economy to make fences 
ftrong, and fully {ufficient to @n- 


{wer their purpofe. It. would be 


folly to fave a trifle by making a — 
ite 


Mone cee “a 
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fence too flighty, and. be liable to 
lofe a whole crop, by the RATE: 
of cattle through it. 

The kinds of fence, and manner 
of fencing, fhould vary according 
to the difference of foils ; and ac- 
cording. as. one kind. of materials 
for fencing | is more ‘plenty. and 
cheap than another. ai 
In the new plantations of this 
country, log. fences are moft ufed ; 





as they certainly ought to be ; ‘bee 


caule thé wood is of little or no- 
value. To build thefe fences with, 
ihe belt wood that oo am ‘acquaint- 
ed with is white pipes ee Tence, 
built with logs of this kind will. 
fiand twenty years, with little or 
no repairing. 

But if this kind of wood te not 
at hand, and other forts be plenty . 
and near, it may be as well to make 
ufe of fome other kinds: Such, for 
inftance, as pitch- pine, norway- 
pine, hemlock, afh, oak, and white 
maple. Saver: or aot! any of 
thefe kinds, if they do not lie too” 
near to the ground, will laft for a 
confiderable time.If* a fence be 
made partly of white pire, and’ 
partly of other wood, the former - 
fhould be laid neareft to ‘the ground. 

But let farmers beware of build- 
ing their log-fences of bafs-wood,” 
poplar, birch, beach, or rock-ma- 


ple; unlefs in "GATES OF Tiece’ fhity 3 for; 


as they will be foon rotted, the la-_ 


bour of building them‘is-in-a man-- 


ner loft. If logs are peeled they will 


lait the longer i in fences, The largeft'} 


logs frond lie lowefE tna ine, 
Noth for ftrength and gee brtirkg ag 
Tad love ots foonelt rotten.» - 
Log fencés fhould always be Bait 
ed with ftrong’ {takes acrofs’; and 
heavy ridersadd ftrensth to A fees 


‘When ground is wholly fabdn- 1 


ed, and: the ftumps Of its-Sriginal » 
srowwth of trees quite BOtted’ oul if 
hones can be had without carrying® 
9 far, Lene walls are the fences 


nS 





| 


, 


‘ that ought to be made, 
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Though | 


the. colt may be greater at firft thane 


that of {ome other fences, they will 
prove to be cheapeft in the end. 


Building {tone walls isnot only 


the way to clear ground of a bad 


incumbrance, but when the fence 
is madé, it is certainly the beft of all 
fences. On a hard, fandy, or 
gravelly bottom, if built with good 
{tones, “it will {tand many years 
witbout any, repairing. — _ And it 


will ftand well on any foil, clay 


and mire only exce bted, On aclay 


foil it, will ftand, if the foundation | 


be laid in a trench, near as low as 
the earth commonly ‘freezes i in win- 


ter. But a wall of flat or fquare 
fhaped ftenes, will ftand well on 


any foil, laid only on the furface. 


‘It is true that walls will gradual- | 
ly fettle into the ground, where the | 


foil-ts at all mellow, and heaves 
with the froft: So that it may be 


neceflary, in a century or two, to- 


dig them up and rebuild them. I 
find fome of this work has already 


been’ ‘done in fome of our oldeft 
towns. But this is a flight objection | 
again{t the utili ity of ie kind of | 


fence. For future generations will 
blefs themfelves, 


I'am aware it will be objected, 


| that ftone’walls are not fufficient. 
Butit isealy” 


fences againtl fheep. 


to make them fo. A row of flat 


ftdnes laid on the top, and jutting. 
over; Will make’ a wall fufiicient | 
for this purpofe :*Or fome of the, 
of flightett riders. will do it. : 


‘Farmers need not fear that they 


* thallimpoverifh their land by clears. 
‘ing it of ftones. 


For, after all they 
can do to @°foil that is naturally. 


' flony; there will be: {tones enough — 
remaining, alittle way below the — 


furfe ace;-to-render the tees moilt 
anal WALT, 2h" ie 


“ab they have ma-. 
terials-on the {pot to build fences- 
| with, when wooden materials muft 
| unavoidably beicarce in moft places, 


ca 


ae 
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-In thofe parts of the country 
where boards are plenty and cheap, 
many think it worth while to build 
fences to their fields and paitures 
with boards. Such fences abound 
in the counties of York and Cum- 
berland, in the {tate of Maffachu- 
fetts. Refufe boards, which are 
moft commonly. ufed for this pur- 
pofe, may be had at the mills for 
two dollars per thoufand ; anda 
thoufand will ferve for about fixteen 
rods of fence. So that I fuppofe 
fuch fence may be made, at lea{t in 
the neighbourhood of mills, and in 
a flight manner, for about one fhil- 
ling per rod. If the boards mutt 
be carted to any confiderable dif- 
tance, the colt of the fence-is much 
increafed. Such fence, however, 
may be accounted cheap, confider- 
ing the durablenefs of the boards. 
T have board fences now, which 
have ftood twenty years, which 
will laft perhaps ten years more, 
with the addition of here and there 


a board. 


When the boards are of com- 
mon width, they may be fo forted 
together, that three boards one. a- 


bove another, will make a fence of 


convenient height. 7 | 
. Board fences are of two kinds: 
‘They are built either with pofts.and 
fpikes, or with flender flakes and 
withes.. In making .the former 
iort, fome lap the ends of the boards 
one on another again{t the pofts. 
This makes the {trongeft work, and 
is beft for open fence, For freld- 
fence the edges of the boards may 
be put three or four.inches apart. 
The firong winds. will not -be fo 
apt to injure it, as if it were made 
clofe. See eee 
To make handfomer fences a- 
bout gardens, yards, and {mall en- 
 elofures, the ends of the boards, be- 
ing cut f{quare, fhould meet againft 
the centre of the poft. . There muft 





be a poft at the middle, as well as | 


‘be rebuilt once in two years. 
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at each end cf a board, fuppofing 
the boards to be not much over,, 
nor under twenty. feet in length.. 
The pofts fhould go into the ground 
at leaft thirty inches.. Three feet 
will not be too much in clayey 
ground: For in fuch foil the pofts 
are apt to be raifed by fevere frolts. 
The. other kind of board fence 
is more eafily built. But the withes 
will not laf{ more than two years. 


at longeft. So that the fence muft 


o8: 
fhould not be negleGed longer, le {t 
the boards fall and get breken be- 
fore the fence is rebuilt. 1 will 
add one thing, which is not gener- 
ally attended to, is making _ board 
fences of either kind... When the 
fence does not ftand due north and 
fouth, or on a meridional line, care 
muft be taken. to place that fide of 
a board which is. neareft the heart, 
towards the fouth, or on the fouth- 
erly fide of the fence. This will 
ferve to keep:a board from warp- 
ing; and.the fence will laft. the 
longer; for they femetimes warp 

fo much as to make them {plit., 
Rail fence is perhaps as much 
ufed as any. The timber jor pofts 
and rails fhould be felied in. the 
winter. ‘To tharpen rails before 
they are dried. faves labour : And 
poits fhould be. mortiled while they | 
are green. Rails are cut twelve 
feet long. Pofls fhould be fix feet 
and ahalf.. The. beft timber for 
rails is cedar : It is eafy to fplit, 
light to earry and to handle, fuf- 
ficiently ftrong, and the moft dura- 
ble of any. . A rail of cedar will 
laftan age. Next to cedar, rails of 
chefnut, white pine and ath arebett. 
But for. want of better, fome ule 
rails ofeak, Cedar is alfo best for 
the pofts in this and in board fence, 
Juniper, the larch, is accounted the . 
next beft, The locuft trec is faid 
to. be excellent.. But pofts of white — 
oak, which in moft places are more 
ea 


EION 


eafily got, will laft about fifteei 


years. if the lower ends of polts be 
{corched in a hot flame, before they 
are pur into the ground, they will 
lait the longer. Alfo toaking them 
in fea water will terd to keep them 
from rotting. 2 Siteri cae 

In fome places it is beft to: make 
hedge fences, There-are two kinds 
of fence that go by this name, dead 
hedge, and quickéet hedge. 

To make a good dead hedge, 
take {takes about fix feet long, and 


fet them faftin the ground, upon - 
the line of your fence, about four - 


feet apart, or a lefs diftance if your 
bufhes be fhort. Then interweave 
bufhes, young trees, or {mall flen- 
der limbs of trees. This fence will 
an{wer with a yearly repairing till 
the ftakes fail. 

But quickfet hedge is much bet- 
ter, as itis a perpetual fence. It 
mutt be made with different fets in 
different grounds. Englifh willows 
will anfwer well in low and moitt 
land. They grow very rapidly, 
though fet without roots. On high 
land, hawthorn, prim, pear-tree, or 
crab-tree hedges will do better. 
Sometimes a hedge is made in the 
bank of a aitch, and fometimes 
without a ditch. The latter fort 
may be planted clofe to another 
fence, which fhould ftand till the 
hedge is grown up, 

. Mortimer diretts, «* That if the 
hedge have a ditch, it fhould be 
three feet wide atop, one at bottom, 


and two feet deep i atit ate | 


without a bank, or ditch, the fets 


be in two rows, almoft perpen- 
dicular, and at a foot diftance ;— 


and, that at every thirty foot dif 
tance, a young oak, eim, crab, or 
the like, be placed :—That when 
a hédge is grown tall, it may be 
plathed, by giving the. fhoots a cut 
half through, and weaving them 
between the ftakes, trimming off 
the fuperfluous branches.” 


| growth.-When a hedge of 
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Mr. Miller fays, «¢ It will be props 
er, before planting a hedge, to con- 
fider the nature of the foil, and 
what fort of plants will thrive beft 
in it ; and -alfo what the foilis from 
whence the plants are to be taken s 
——That when the bank at the fide 
of a ditch is to be planted with 
quicks, the fets ought to be about 
the fize of a goofe-quill, and their 
tops fhould be cut off within four 
or five inches of the ground :—~ 
That they fhould be frefh taken 
up, ftraight, {mooth, and well root- 
ed. Part of the turf taken off the 
furface of the ground, where the 
ditch is to be dug, fhould be laid 
with the grafly fide downward, on 
the fide of the ditch where the 
bank is intended to be made, and 
fome of the beft mould fhould be 
laid upon it to bed the quick. The 
fets of quick are then to be laid up- 
on that mould, a foot afunder, 
with their cut ends fomewhat flops - 
ing upwards, When the firft row 
of quick is thus laid, it mult be 


covered with meuld: Some ef the — 


remaining turf muift be laid upon 
that mould, with the grafs fide 
downward, as before ; and more 
mould muft be laid upon the turf. 
When the bank has been thus raif> 
ed about a foot high, a fecond row 
of fets fhould be laid in the fpaces 


| between the lower quick, and with 


their ends turned the oppofite way, 
in order to thicken the bottom of 
the hedge. ‘Thefe are then: to be 
covered in the fame manner as the 
former. The bank is to be topped 
with the bottom of the ditch ; 
and a dry or dead hedge muit be 
made on the other fide, to defend 
the young plantation from cattle. 
The quick mutt be conftantly 
weeded ; andin February it fhould 
be cut to within an inch of the 


ground 3 for: this. will make it 


fhoot’ ftrong, and greatly help its 
this: 
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kind ts about eight or nine years. 


old, it will be proper to plath it. 


The beft time is in O&ober or Feb- | 
ruary. After it has ftood twenty or 
thirty years, and there is in it old: — 


ftubs, as well as new fhoots, thofe 
ftubs fhould be cut floping off, 
within two or three inches of the 
ground.” 

It takes time to make thefe ble. 
es, But on the whole they are 
cheap fences, as they require but 
little repairing, befides trimming 
and pruning, to prevent their grow- 


ing fo high as to caft too great a’ 


fhadow. It is greatly to be wifh- 
ed that farmers in many parts 
of this country, where materials 
for other fences are f{carce and 
dear, -wouid go into this method 
of fencing. The coft of making 
the ditch: and bank, would be no 
more than two fhillings a tod, ex- 
clufive of the quicks. 

There is a Virginia fence, fo call- 
ed from its being much ued in Vir- 


- gima. It is made by lapping the 
ends of rails or poles on each oth- | 


er, turning alternately to the nght 
and left. There mutt be ftakes a- 
crofs under the uppermoft rails, to 
make the fence fteady, and prevent 
its falling. As it-is eafily made, and 
foon taken up, it may do beft where 
a fence is wanted only for'a fhort 
time : But it takes up too much 
room, and has not an agreeable ap- 
sedan 

Bufh fences are fometimes made 
by piling bufhes, or {mall trees with 
the limbs on chew '; finifhed with 
crofs ftakes and riders. It will be 
continually fettling ; and therefore 


_ mutt be made higher each year. It 


Lap) pays for the labour of mak- 
ing ‘it, and  fhould never be made, 
but where fuitable materials for bet- 


ter fences are not eafily to be had. 

Some make a compound fence,” 
with two or three edilss above, and 
dtones beneath, Polts :that have | | 


ee to ~ farmer ; “s ang 
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{tood in a rail fence till the bot. 


toms are rotted off, will anfwer to 
hold the rails in this kind of fence, 


ifs care be staken to fupport them 


with heavy {tones againit their 


fides. But ifthe wall be not made 
| with ftones that are fomew hat large, 
{wine’will be apt todifplace them, 
and make-breaches to pafsthrough. 


A fortof fence is: made of the 
{tumps and roots of white pine- 


trees. Ina foft foil-the roots run 


deep: But the ftumps on a foil of 
clay may be taken up without much 
labour. The method of doing it 
is, to cut off the roots all round, a- 
bout two feet from the body of the 
ftumps: Or nearer the fide of the 
ftump which is to lie on the ground, 
and farther on the other: Then 
heave at them with a long lever, 
till they are fo loofened that they _ 
may be pulled up by oxen.~ Lay 


them tn a range where you want 


your fence, mending the gaps with — 
the fmaller roots ; they will be a 
good fence for two or three genera- 
tions.  Befides durablenefs, the - 
fence has thefe things to recom- 
mend it: It clears the land of a 
bad incumbrance, and will-ftand 
well ona clay foil, whichi 18 bad for" 
other fences in general. (RIO 
-For ditch fences, fee Bitch.’ 
FERMENTATION, ar inter- 
nal motion excited im fob Rankeds 
by which the cohefion“of: their 
parts is deftroyed, and their nature’ 
changed. But, that afermentation’ 
may take place, it is neceffary that. 
fome particles in ‘the fermenting: 
body be fluid ; or that the body be" 
moilt. Bodies perfeétly ‘dry can - 
have no ais, Sd of eeciee ini 
thems q 
» Fermentation does much ombiaie 
the produétion and growth of plants. 
{tas therefore a'thing of much ‘cons 
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_ The pafture of plants is increaf- 
ei by fermentation, fo that their 
roots do more eafily find their food. 
All ricn foils contain the principles 
of the food of plants in abundance : 
And a fermentation is produced a- 
mong them by any thing that alters 
the arrangement of their particles. 
A fermentation is produced by heat 
from the fun, and by rain : But 
when the foil is too much filled 
with water, the fermentation is a- 
bated, or deftroyed. 
and otherwile ftirring the ground, 
is a principal caufe of fermentation 
in the foil. The plough not only 
increafes the palture of plants by 
pulverizing the foil, but by mixing 
the falts and oils contained in it, fo 
as to bring on a degree of fermenta- 
tion, if the foil have neither too 
much, nor too little water in it at 
the. time of ploughing. } 

I fufpe& that our fevere frofts in 


Winter may have a tendency toex- | 


cite a degree of fermentation, which 
takes place after the ground is thaw- 
ed. For the heaving and fettling 
of the foil will make fome. altera- 
tion inthe difpofition ofits particles, 
and conduces to its imbibing more 
freely, {now-water and rains, which 
contain food of plants. 

But dung, and-other {trong ma- 
nures, are perhaps the chief caufes 
of the fermentation of foils, Dung 
is no fooner mixed with the foil, 
when there 1sa proper degree of 
warmth in the earth, than it ftrong- 
ly ferments in itfelf, and brings on 
a new fermentation in. the earth 
which is in conta with it, which 
is communicated to remoter earth : 
By all which the cohefion of the 


parts of the foil is broken, the foil. 


nighly pulverized, and the pafture 
of plants proportionably increafed, 


fo that their roots can freely extend 


themfelves. 
- By the fame fermentation, the 





Gils 


phd 


Ploughing, 


food or nourifhment of plants ds: 
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-increafed ; becaufe the dung itfelf | 


is diffolved, its falts and oils mixed, 
its fine earthy particles fet at liberty, 


the vegetable fubftances, fuch as 


roots, weeds, &c. corrupted and 
diflolved: All which con{pire to 
increafe the food of plants, and pre- 
pare itto enter the minute pores of 
their roots. 

That plants may flourifh, it is 
thought to be needful that a fer- 
mentation of the foil be continued 
during their growth. Otherwife a 
fuflicient quantity of {team will not 
arife to their roots ; a probable con- 
fequence is, that they will be ftint- 
edin their growth. It may be for 
this reafon that tillage, during the 
growing of plants, is found to be fo 
very advantageous to them ; efpec- 
iaily when they are hoed to a good 
depth, by which the fermentation 
of the foil among the roots is ins 
creafed. . 


FERN, ot BRAKES, a well 


known fort of weeds, that is often 


troublefome to fuch of our cleared 
lands as have not been tilled. They. 
are fo full of falts, that they fhould 
be cut green, and laid in our barn- 
yards to putrefy, and mix with 
dung. Perhaps there is fcarcely a- 
ny better method of increafing ma- 
nure. Pafturing the land where 
they grow, efpecially with hungry 
cattle, that will eat them as faft as 
they come. up, will help to fubdue 
them. Folding will kill them ; 


for there is nothingo fatal to them 


as urine : But not lefs than two or 
three year’s tillage will fubdue 
them. They are hardeft to fubdue 
in deep foils. Plentiful dunging, 
with tillage, will be effectual ; but 
a moft certain remedy. is urine 3 


‘this they get in plenty by folding, | 


‘¢ Fern, «cut while. the fap is in 
it, and left to rot on the ground, 15 
a very great improver-of land ; for 


if burnt when fo cut, itsafhes will 


fal¢ 


yield double the quantity of 
that 
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FLA 


that any other vegetable cando.— ; nures. They may be ufed, either 


In feveral places in the north parts 
of Europe, the inhabitants mow it 
green, and burning it to afhes, make 


thofe afhes up into balls, with a lit-_ 


tle water, which they dry. in the 
fun, and make ufe of them to wath 
their linen with ; looking upon it 
to be near as good as foap for that 
purpofe.” Dict. of Arts. 

In the Yarmer’s Calendar you may 
read, under September, «+ Now is 
the proper time to cut fern, called 
in fome places brakes. This is 
moft profitable work, and fhould 
never be negletted. Carry it mto 
your farm-yard, and build large 
dtacks of it for cuttingdown through 
the winter, as faft-as the cattle will 
tread it into dung ; alfo for littering 
the ftables, ox-houfes, cow-houfes, 
hogities, &c. By having great plen- 
ty of it, you will be able to raife 
immenfe quantities of dung, which 

4s the foundation of all good: huf- 


bandry ; and it is well known that 


no vegetable yields fuch a quantity 
of falts as fern ; from which we are 
toconclude, that it is beft adapted 
to the making manureJ’” 

It isa lamentable thing that we 
fhould hitherto be fo inattentive to 
our own welfére, as to fuffer this 
weed to render our landsia a man- 
ner ufelefs, when it might be turn- 
 edto fo great profit. Itisa double 
advantage to cut brakes, as they not 
only make plenty of good manure, 
butevery cutting helps to deftroy 
them. The'work may be done af- 
ter the hurry ofhaysmakine is over; 
and perhaps no labour ona farm 
can turn to better account, 

FESCUE, the name of a genus 
of gras, of which there are feveral 
{peciesi: 

FIELD, an encloféd piece of 
Jand, whether for tillage or pafture, 

ItS H, oahimals >that sive oin 
water. | All the parts of fith, fhell- 
fifth and all other, are excellent ma- 


wooed, but leather is better. 


falted or freth ; falted fith are faid 
to be beft.. The offals of fifh, and 
fifh that are {poilt for eating, may — 
be converted to this ufe : But 
{hould prefer them as an ingredient 
in compoft, They are fo ftrong a 
manure, that it has been faid, one 
fingle alewife will anfwer as well 
as a fhovel full of the beft dung, in 
producing Indian-corn. But they 


-caufe land to exert itfelf fo much, 


that it will be apt to grow poor, 
unlefs care be taken to prevent it, 
FLAIL, an inftrument for threfh- 
ing. A flail confifts of the hand- 
{taff, the {wiple or flyer, the caps 
or caplins, the ftring or band. The 
ftaff fhould be.of the lighteft tim. - 
ber, fuch as afh, and made perfedt-' 
ly ftraight ; the flyer fhould be of a 
heavy kind, as walnut, elm, or bee- 
tle-wood. Some make the caps of 
The 
ftring or thong which corneéts the 
cap with the flyer, may be of the — 
neck of deer-fkin. But the fkin 
of an eel will laft much longer than 
any other {tring I have met with. 
FLANDERS-GRASS, a name 
given to clover, denoting the coun- 
try from whence it firft came into 
Ensland, ., a oe 
FLAX, or LINT, one of the 
moft important of,all plants, the 


. culture of which is a needful, ifnot 


a profitable piece of hufbandry. 
But I fufpe& the true caufe of its 
being thought unprofitable by ma- — 
ny, is their poor management of 
it. Itis a crop that perhaps re- — 
quires the moft care, and the niceft ~ 
culture, of.any that we are con- © 
cerned with. But this may be faid — 
in its favour, itis fo ill tafted a plant, 
that itis feldom deftroyed by in- 
feéts. Iv fhould never be fowed on 
a foil that is not rich, and well — 
wrought 5 for if the crop be not 
good, and do not get a good length, 
and a ftrong coat, it will not Pe : 
Of 38 
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forthe labour, but be worfe than 
nothing, which is too often the cafe. 

Sandy and gravelly foils are by 
no means fuitable for flax. It is 
not a plant that requires much heat ; 
therefore it anfwers well in tof 
latitudes. The cooler kinds of foil, 
fach as clay and loam, and tHeblack 
earth of drained lands, are fuitable 
for it. But they fhould be well 
pulverized and manured. In wet 
feafons it commonly does better 
than in dry ones: So that though It 
may fometimes do wel! upon hich 
Yand, it is beft not to run the rif{k 
of it, but rather choofe a foil that is 
naturally low and moilt. If it. be 
too wet, fome little trenches may 
be made, thirty or forty feet afun- 
der, to drain off the water. The 
land mult be in good heart, either 
naturally, or by the help of ma- 
nures. But new dong fhould not 
be laid on it at the time of fowing ; 
nor any thing elfe that will make 
weeds increafe ; for in no crop are 
weeds more pernicious than in flax. 
It is often found that they entirely 
kill moft of the plants ; and the re- 
maining ones will be bufhy and 
misfhapen, and have a weak coat 
on them, being too much deprived 
of the rays of the fun. 

The manure, for flax ground 
fhould rather abound with oils than 
otherwife, and be rather cooling 
than hot. 


ble, or a compoft in which thele 
dungs are the principal parts, A 
top- -drefling of fea-weeds, after the 
flax is come up, is greatly recom- 
mended. But’l rather choofe to 
enrich the ‘ground a year before, 
than when the flax is fowed. A 
crop of potatoes is good to precede 
one of flax. I plough up green {ward 
land, dung it well dade fach -ma- 
nures as are fuitable for flax, and 
plant it with potatoes. This crop 
oes not abate the ftrength of the 


F 1s ap, will not Gi. eat 
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foil, but rather increafes it. It makes 
the ground mellow, and does not 
encourage weeds: It is therefore in 
fine order for flax the year follow- 


ing. 


‘Grech fwlivd will fometimes do 


| Well the firft year ; but it muft bea 


fat deep foil, fuch as fome intervales 


are, and fouled have a drefling of 
old dung, well pulverized, 


and 
mixed with the foil by harrowing : 
For if it be not well mixed, the crop 


/ will be of various lengths, hid 1S 


inconvenient, and occafions lofs. 

In England they tow two buthels 
of imported feed on an acre. When 
they fow feed of their own grow ing, 
they allow more. . In this country 
fome afford but one bufhel. The 


_beft quantity may be about fix or 


feven pecks, or a little more’or lefs, 
according to the {trength of the foil. 


_For it is not with this crop as fome 


fay itis with grain.Of grain, rich land 
requires, they fay, lefs feed ; becaufe: 
what 1s wanting in fecd, is hace up 
in ftcoling. But nomenes this may 
be, it is moft certain that the ftool- 
ing of flax will be hurtful. That 
is the beft flax, where a root bears 
but one {pire, or ftalk, It will be 
ftraighter and taller, as well as more 
foft and pliant. the ground fhould 
be ploughed in the fall, and again 
in the {pring, the clods. ok ras qe 


. the fones taken out. 
~ The old rotten dung of | 
black cattle and {wine is moft fuita- | 


Flax fhould be fowed. axl un- 
lefs the foil be. too wet. A fall 
degree of  froft, happening after. it 
That which 


is {owed early, has the flLrongelt 


| coat, as it 1s. flower in its growths 


A calm time fhould-be taken te 


 fow the feeds: Otherwile it cannot 
/ be fowed' even, it being more dif- - 
| ficult to flow than: moft other feeds. 


Flax-feed fhould be changedionce 
in two or three years, or lit will fo 
degenerate, as’ to be unfit- fer fow=. 
ing. . It is worth while.to changeit 
every year, Its oes that feed 
eA Tria: , frorn 
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from lefs than a hundred miles dif- 
tance, has been known to makea 
crop more than double, It has 
done fo in this country. After the 
feed is fown, it fhould be covered, 
either by bufh-harrowing or by roll- 
ing, or both. 


When flax comes to be about 


four inches high, if weeds appear 
among it, they fhould be pulled up 
by careful hands : And to prevent 
wounding the flax, the weeders 
fhould be bare-footed. If they 
fhould tread it down at this age, it 
will foon rife up again, The weed 
commonly known by the name of 
falfe flax, is not in bloffom till the 
flax is nine inches, or a foot high. 
Atthis time the weed is eafily found 
by its bloffoms ; and what efcaped 
at the firft weeding, fhould at this 
time be carefully eradicated. 

The next operation in the culture 
of flax, is pulling it : In doing 
which, care fhould be taken not to 
mix long and fhort together in the 


fame hands : But to keep all of the: 


fame length by itfelf. The reafon 
of which caution is fo obvious, that 
I need not mention it. . 

The time of pulling flax depends 
upon its growth and ripenels, and 
upon the propofed method of man- 
aging it afterwards. 

That which is to be watered, 
fhould be pulled as foon as the blof- 
foms are generally fallen of. Some 
think the Marl is f{tronger at this 
time than afterwards, as none of 
the-oily particles are yet pafled up 
into the feed. It is undoubtedly 
better for the foil, that it be pulled 
at this time, than when the feed is 
ripe, The longer it {lands to rip- 
en, the more oily particles it wall 
draw from the earth. 

_ Being pulled, and tied up in 
hands, the flax fhould be put into 
the water without delay, A pond 
48 preferable to running water, both 
a$ itis warmer, and not {y apt to 


till the feed be quite ripe. 
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deprive the flax of its oily and glu+ 
tinous fubftance. In four or five © 
days, according to the warmth of 


-the water, it will be time to take it — 


out. But that the true time may — 
not be miffed, it muft be carefully 
watched, and trials made by drying 
and breaking a little of it, that fo 
the harl may not get too much 
weakened. _ , 
After it is taken out, and has Jain 


dripping a few hours, it muft be 


{pread on a grafly {pot, and dried. 
if it fhould happen to be not wa- 
tered enough, the want may be. 
made up by letting it lie in the dews 
for a few nights; and ifa gentle rain © 
happen to fall on it, it will be the 
whiter and cleaner. 

The flax that goes to feed fhould 
not fland till it appears brown, not 


neceflary on account of the feed; — 
becaufe it will ripen after pulling. 
When the leaves are falling from 
the ftalks, and the ftalks begin to 
have a bright yellow colour, the’ 
bolls juft beginning to have a. 
brownith caft, is the right time for — 
pulling. : 
The rind is to be loofened from 
the ftalks, not by watering, left it 
be too harfh, but by {preading it on 
the grafsto receive the nightly dews, 
When itis done enough, the rind 
will appear feparated from the ftalk _ 
at the lender branching parts near 
the top ends. When it is almoft — 
done enough, it fhould be turned: 
over once or twice, 3 
It was formerly the pra€tice, after — 
drying the flax in the field, to houfe 
it till fome time tn September ; and | 
then to beat off the feed and {pread 
the flax. ‘But this often interfered — 


. with fall feeding : And it was nec- — 


effary it fhould he the longer, the — 
weather being cool. Sometimes it — 
has been overtaken by fnows 
I prefer the method I havelately — 
gone into, as it faves labour; which — 
| is, 


Seat 


It is not. 
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is, to {pread the flax as foon as it is 
pulled. Ido it ona {pot where the 
grafs is not very fhort, which pre- 
vents fun burning. And I avoid 
an evil which I once experienced. 
In a wet feafon the flax was fpoilt 
in the field after pulling, before I 
could get it dry. As the weather 
is hot, it will be done in about ten 
days ora fortnight. I then take it 
up, bind it in fmall bundles, beat 
the feed off, and lay it up ina dry 
place till winter: While it lies, 
mott of the falfe feed will fhell out, 
which is a confiderable advantage, 

In the moft froity clear weather, 
it will drefs eafily without roa{ting 
it before a fire, or baking it inan 
oven. Thefe practices are not ap- 
proved, as they make the flax too 
brittle ; and caufe it to wafte a great 
deal in the dreffing. 


they may be in fome parts of Eu- 
rope. 
If the above directions were 


ftri€ily followed, I have no doubt | 


but an acre of good land would, in 
a favourable feafon, produce four 
hundred weight of flax. On this 
fuppofition, we may confider what 
the profit of the crop willbe. 


One third of the flax will pay 





for the dreffing. The 
other two thirds at nine 
pence per pound, will Jd. 3s. d, 
come to - ¢ 10 0 0 
Dedu& two ploughings 9 
of potatoe ground, } ? 
Six loads of dung laid 44 
on the year before, | 4 
ilarrowing and fowing, o 4 0 
Bufhing, or rolling, 0. 40 
Weeding, perhaps, a Yo 
Pulling and {preading, t 4.0 
Taking upandf{ecuring it, 0 12 © 


Pager cee ene 


Whole expenfe; 5 00 


| would he. 
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The profit of the acre , 
then is a9 
To which I might add 
for the feed over and 
above the quantity ees 
Whole proft, 600 


I believe there are but few fin- 
gle acres in this country, which 
bring a greater profit than this 


To prevent the ill effet of fo fe- 
vere a crop as flax is to the foil, it 


fhould be ploughed without delay, 


_ after the crep is taken off, As flax 


is pulled early, the ground thus gets 


a kind of fummer fallow, which 
will do much towards recruiting 


it ; and weeds are prevented from 


| going to feed. 
They are | 


needlefs in this country, whatever | _,: : 
Yo ed in dreffing flax. New improve- 


| ments of it are, placing the teeth fo 


FLAX-BRAKE, a machine uf- 


as to converge towards the fore 
part, and laying the upper teeth 
higher at the hinder part. That 
this machine may laft for any con- 
fiderable time, care fhould be taken 
that it be not expofed to the inju- 
ries of the weather. 

Brakes may be conftru€ed to 

o by water. Either a mill may 
be built for that purpofe ; or, which 
is attended with lefs expenfe, thé 
machinery may be an appendage to 
fome larger mill, and miéved with- 
out a diftieét water wheel. But 
fuch brakes are attended with funs 
dty inconveniences, befides extra 
coft in building them, and wafting 
of the flax : Though it cannot be 
denied that the work may be per= 
formed with much greater expedi-. 
tion. 

Not only brakes, but fcutchers, or 
{wingling mills have been invented, 
to be moved by the foot. -Part of 
the exertion of the labourer may 
undoubtedly be faved by them. At 

leait, 
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leaft, when they are ufed by way 
of change, the work may be light- 
ened on the whole. They who 
think it expedient to have thefe 
machines, may find them defcribed, 
with cuts annexed, in the Complete 
Farmer. 

FLOODING, FLOATING, or 
DROWNING, covering of low 
lands with water, by making a dam 
at their out-let. When there is a fuf- 
ficiency of water, and a fhort dam 
will anfwer, this isa piece of huf- 
bandry that ought not to be ne- 
gleéted. Oftentimes it may be of 
great advantage. 

Sometimes it is done for the pur- 
pofe of deftroying the natural 
growth of trees, bufhes, &c. ‘The 
water not only makes an effential 
alteration in their food, but alfo 
excludes them from the free air, 
which is effentially neceflary to 
vegetation. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that it proves their deftruc- 
tion. 


The flowing of two fummers is 


found fufficient to kill-every plant 
of the woody kind, fo that it will 
not fprout any more.—But fome 
- advife to drawing off the water in 
Auguft, that the ground may be 
heated by the fun. The plants thus 
fuddenly pafs from one extreme to 
another, which will doubtlefs tend 
to deftroy them the fooner. 

Another intention of flooding is, 
to enrich the foil. Some lay their 
low egrals lands under water dur- 
ing the whole of the winter. This 
may be a good method for lands 
which are fo low and wet, that 
none of the beft graffes can ba made 
to grow on them, ‘The poor wa- 
ter grafles will grow the fafter ; 
and the crops of hay, fuch as they 
are, will be the larger. 

But places where clover, or tim- 
othy-grafs, or red-top, will flourifh, 
fhould not be flowed. during the 
winter ; Becaufe the winter froits 
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are known to be neceflary to the 
production of thefe grafles, 

Flooded lands fhould always be 
laid bare early in the f{pring, that 
the growth of the grafs be not pre- 
vented. 

As ftanding water catches duft 
from the atmofphere, and always 
contains more or lefs of the fin- 
eft particles of foil, it depofits a 
rich fediment ; a fat flime, there- 
fore, will remain after the water is 
removed, And atime fhould be. 
chofen for drawing it off, when the 
airis calm, and the water cleareft, 
that as little a quantity as peffible 


| of the food of plants may pals off 


with it. | 

Though winter. flooding do not 
fuit the nature of good graffes, a 
few days flooding in the fpring 
and fall will not hurt them ; but 
will enrich the foil, and fo promote 
their growth. The foil will have 
the fame advantage as intervale 
land, which is made rich and fruit- 
ful by occafional flooding. 

FLOUR, the edible part of corn. — 
The name is chiefly given to the © 
meal of wheat-corn, after it is 
cleared from the bran, by fifting or — 
bolting. The flour of wheat is the 
beft fubftance for making bread 
that 1s known in the world. 

That flour may continue good 
and fit for ufe, it fhould be put into 
dry cafks, and then kept in a place © 
that is cold and dry. . Otherwife it 
will be apt foon to turn four. And 
ifit be paffed through a fieve once 
in a while, it will keep good the 
longer. 
It is greatly to be regretted that 
this country does not produce it in — 
greater plenty. . That it may do fo, — 
I fhould think nothing is neceflary 
befides the following things: 1. To ~ 
procure new feed of wheat from_ 
{ome remote place, once in three 
or four years ; and from the north- 
ward, that it may ripen the earlier 2 
ae PON 
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2. To give the land three or four 
ploughings before fowing, fo as to 
make it very mellow and fine : 
g. To prepare the feed in fuch a 
manner as to prevent {mut. 

FLOWER, or BLOSSOM, the 
moft beautiful part of a plant, many 
of which have an agreeable flavour. 

The flower contains the organs 
of generation, the farina fecundans, 
which is neceflary to fruitfulnefs, 
and the rudiments of the fruit it- 
felf containing the feed. 

FLY, an infect that eats, cor- 
rupts and deftroys young plants. 
See Infect. 
 FOAL,a colt. °& Foals are ufu- 

ally foaled about the beginning of 
fummer, and it is the cuftom to let 
them run till michaelmas with the 
mare, at which time they are to be 
weaned. When firft weaned they 
muft be kept ina convenient houfe, 
with alow rack and manger for hay 
and oats; the hay mult be very {weet 
and fine, efpecially at firft, and a lit- 
tle wheat bran fhould be mixed with 
their oats, in order to keep their 
bodies open, and make them eat 
and drink freely. When the win- 
ter is {pent they fhould be turned 
into fome dry ground, where the 
grafs is {weet and fhort, and where 
there is good water, that they may 
drink at pleafure. The winter af- 
ter this they may be kept in the 
ftable without any further care 
than that which is taken of other 
horfes: But after the firft year, the 
mare foals and horfe foals are not 
to be kept together, There is no 
difficulty to know the fhape a foal 
is like to be of ;' for the fame fhape 
he carries ata month, he will car- 
ry at fix years old, if he be not a- 
bufed in after keeping.” 


- We often hear it lamented, that |. 


our breed of horfes is fo bad. But 
fam convinced that, as our colts 
are thanaged, if we had any other 
areca, we fhould foon make. it ap- | 
ek 
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pear to be as mean as our own, if 
not worfe. The abufing of colts 
in the firft winter, isthe principal 
caufe of their proving fo bad. For 
our farmers feldom allow. their 
weaned colts any food befides hay, 
and that is not always of the beft 
kind. So that they feldom fail of 
being {tinted in their growth, in the 
firft winter, to fuch a degree that 
they never get the better of it. A 
colt that is foaled late, fhould not 
be weaned till february or March, 
and fhould have oats during the 
whole of the winter. In fome 
countries they allow a young colt 
fifteen bufhels, We need not grudge 
to feed them with meal, oats and 
bran, befides the beft of clover hay; 
for they will pay for it in their 
After the firlt winter, 
they will need no extraordinary 
feeding till they are grown up.— 
Were the above direétions obferv- 
ed, we fhould foon fee an improve- 
ment of our breed of horfes. They 
would be capable of doing much 
greater fervice, and be likely to hoid 
out fo a greater ape, 

FODDER, dry food for horfes 
and other cattle. The term includes 
corn or grain, hay and {traw, the 
{talks and leaves of Indian-corn, 
the haulm of peafe and beans, &c. 
Dryed weeds, and leaves of. trees, 
may alfo ferve as fodder for hun- 
gry and hardy cattle. 

Mr. Lifle recommends elm-leaves, 
dryed on the {mall branches, as a 
great relief to cattle in winter. He 
fays .the cattle will eat it before 
oats, and thrive exceedingly with 
it. Alfo, the chaff of all kinds of 
grain, in the old countries, is re- 
ferved for fodder, and made more 
account of than the itraw. 

In fuch acountry as ours, where 
the winters are long and cold, and 
where grafs docs not ferve for the 
cattle fo much as half the year, pro- 
viding fodder, and preferving it, are 

ae matters 
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matters of high confequence. In 


this bufinefs, a great part of the 


farmer’s care and ftrength is em- 
ployed. For there is not more 
than two monthsin a year, in which 
farmers are not either preparing, 
and laying up fodder for their ftock, 
or elfe dealing it out to them. But 
this need not. difcourage the New- 
England farmer. For the cafe is 
very much the fame in moft parts 
of Great-Britain, where the nation 
has become rich by hufbandry, and 
where lands will beara high rent. 
One guinea per acre per annum, is 
not accounted high rent for good 
land, in tillage or grafs. 

The ways to increafe the quan- 
tity of fodder, will be found under 
other articles, The ways to pre- 
ferve it, fo as to make the greateft 
advantage from it, may be here 
confidered, 

‘One important caution to. be ob- 
ferved is, that hay, which is the 
principal fodder, fhould not be fo 
much dried as to occafion its wait- 


ing. When it has been properly. 


made, it fhould. net be carted in 
when the weatheris dry and windy, 
nor in the hotteft part of the day. 
Mornings and evenings are the 
beft times for removing tt, as there 
is a dampnefs in the air which pre- 
vents.its being too crifpy,, The 
Jeaves will not crumble, -nor .the 
Seeds fhatter out. The beft parts 
of the hay are often loft, by not ob- 






drying... That which goes into. a 


large mow, will need to, be dryer, 


as the air will not penetrate fo near 
to the centre of it. 


To prevent the hay from) taking 


damage by over heating in a large 
mow, fome. recommend,.a barrel, 
bafket, or a {tuffed fack, to be plac- 
ed inthe centre, and gradually rail- 


_ by. the weather. 
_ ref{t happen to be well faved. 
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ed as the mow rifes. This forms a 
kind of chimney, which takes away 
the {team of the hay when it is over 
hot, fupplies frefh air tothe hottelt 
part, and: keeps the hay from turn- 
ing mouldy. Butas good a meth- 
od may be to pitch fome of the dri- 
eft hay in each load, into the cen- 
tre, and the greeneft round the 
fides. In this way no room will. 
be loft. | 2 
 Indifpofing of the different kinds - 
of hay and other fodder, fome re-— 
gard thould be had to the places, or 
parts of the barn in which the dif- 
ferent forts of cattle are kept. The 
clover hay, for inftance, fhould be 
laid up near to the flable where 
horfes are kept, as this is the moft 
fuitable fodder for them. The good 
hay of other kinds, fhould be put 
where it can be handily given to 


| the calves, milch cows, and work- 
| ing oxen, 


The meaneft fodder 
neareft to the apartment of the grow- 
ing young fteck, on which it is 
commonly beltowed, and which is 
eee proper for them than for the 
pein. : : 

Some choofe that a barn fhould 
have large gaps between the boards, 
that the hay, &c. may have air. 
This is furely a miftaken notion 3 
forthe hay that-is neareft to the 
gaps will lofe its fweetnefs. “The 


‘roof of a. barn fhould be kept very 


tight ; and none of the hay fhould 
be laid very near to the ground, 

I do not approve of ftacking any 
kind of fodder, except in cate of 
necellity. For fome inches of the 
outfide of a ftack is certainly fpoilt _ 
It is weil if the 


When a farmer has more hay 
than his barn will hold, let him 
{tack it mear te the barn ; and, as 
foon.as he has made room, in fome. 
damp and.calm day take itin. 
Farmers who mean to keep good 
their focks;and to have plenty of 
manure, 
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manure, fhould not be fond of fell- 
inghay. If they fhauld have fome 
left in the fpring, it will not grow 
worle, but fome forts will be better 
by keeping. And if-a fhort crop 
fhould happen, they will be glad 

they have kept it. 

Straw that is referved for fod- 
der, may help to preferve the hufks 


and bottom ftalks of Indian-corn,. 


which commonly have too much 
fap in them to be mowed by them- 
felves. Ifthey are mowed togeth- 
er, in alternate thin layers, the ftraw 
will preferve the corn ftalks, and 
the ftalks will impregnate the ftraw 
with their {weetriefs, fo that the cat- 
tle will eat them.together with a 
good relifh, and be well nourifhed 
by them. 

Another method of managing 
ftraw, which I have found to be of 
fingular advantage, is to mix it with 


falt hay which is not more than | 


half dryed. The hay is thus kept 
from heating, and the ftraw is Io 
tinétured with the falt and fap of 
the hay, as to be rendered an a- 
_ greeable fodder for caitle. 

Itis well known that cattle pre- 


fer fhort ftraw to that which is 


long: Therefore fome farmers cut 
their ftraw as fhort as oats, and to 
make the horfes eat it, mix fome 
oats or barley among it. 


FODDERING, feeding cattle | 


with dry food. We have occafion 
to begin to fodder, moft commonly, 
about the beginning of November ; 
and to continue doing it till the 
middle of May, and fometimes 
later. f 

We fhould take care not to be- 
gin to fodder till it is really neceffa- 
ry : Becaufe cattle that are fodder- 
ed, will not graze fo diligently. 
When it is once begun, the cattle 
will expeét it, and it muft be con- 
tinued. When we firft begin, we 
fhould fodder early in the morn- 
yogs only; for at that time of the 
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day, the froft is on the grafs; fo 
that the cattle will not graze. They 
fhould not yet be houfed, horfes ex- 
cepted : But in wet weather the 
whole {tock fhould be houfed, for 
they bear cold better than wetnels, 
Or if not put into the barn, they 
fhould have a fhed in the yard, in 
which they may fhelter themlelves. 

The meaneft fodder fhould not 
be dealt out firft of all. The hufks 
and {talks of Indian-corn are fuita- 
ble for this feafon. The ftraw and 
the worlt hay fhould be referved to 
give them in the coldeft weather ; 
for it is then that they have the 
keeneft appetites. The hay of low 
ground, {traw and haulm, if falt 
hay be not to be had, fhould be 
{prinkled with falted water. They 
will not only eat it heartily, but 
live well upon it, 

Wild grafs hay is not fit for horf- 
es, They will need fome grain, if 


| they be fed on any other hay be- 


fides clover. They fhould havea 


{mall window againi{t their rack, to 


let in freth air to their fodder, They — 


wil eat {now with their hay, if you 
fet it by them: They will take a 
mouthful of each alternately ; and 
the {now feems to increale their 
appetite.—If horfes have not grain 
through the winter, they fheuld 
have it at leaft in the fore part of 
winter ; for the coming on of win- 
ter is the molt trying feafon for 
them. Ifthey be fed with Indian- 
corn, it fhould be well foaked and 
{welled ; it will give them the more 
nourifhment. 

Neat cattle fhould not have fo 
much hay laid before them at once, 
as will quite ferve to fill them. 
The hay they have breathed on 


much, they will not eat up clean,’ 


unlefs whem they are very hungry. 
It is beft therefore to fodder them 
twice at night, and twice in the 
morning, What one fort of cattle 
leave, fhould be thrown to another 

lort, 
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fort. Thofe that chew the cud will 
eat the leavings of thofe that do 
not, and vice verfa. 

(e; is alfo well known to farmers, 
that what cattle leave in the barn, 
they will eat abroad in the open 
‘air; and moft freely when it is 
laid upon clean {now. Not only 
this, but the meaneft of ftraw fhould 
be given them in this way. What 
is left will help to increafe the ma- 
nure in the yard. 

But fome of the young and hardy 
of the ftock fhould te kept wholly 
on ftraw, when a farmer has great 
plenty of it, and not be fuflered to 
talte any other fodder during the 
whole winter. For their getting a 
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tafte ot ether fodder wiil {poil their . 


appetite for ftraw. But if they be 
kept entirely to it, it is faid by farm- 
ers of great experience, that they 
will winter very well. 

Every farm-yard, where any 
confiderable ftock is kept, fhould be 
furnifhed with a large fhed, anda 
yack under it. For where there is 
no clean {now to lay the ftraw, and 
other mean fodder upon, it fhould 
be put into the rack. <A larger 
proportion of the dung will be 
dropped under the fhed, aes in any 
other part of the yard. And this 
dung will be better than the retft, 


as it will not be wafhed by rains, ° 


nor fo much dried by the wind and 
fun. 

Sheep, when they are under cov- 
er, fhould draw their hay through 
a rack, made fo clofe as juft to ad- 
mit their nofes, They fhould have 
good hay, and a cool and dry houfe. 
Beans is a fort of food they eat very 
greedily, and even the ftraw. . But 
it is faid, that ewes with young 
fhould not be allowed to eat many 
béans; as it will make nei ir lambs 


grow too large within them... Nei-* 


ther fhould they be fed too gen- 
eroufly, nor to the full, till near r the 
time of lambing. 
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winter asin the latter part. 


f 
FOG 

When a farmer thinks that he has 
too much ftock for his fodder, as 
will fometimes-be the cale, it is not 
belt to pinch them in their allow- 
ance fo much in the fore part of 
For 
the cattle are more liable to be 
pinched with the cold in Decem- 
ber and January, than afterwards. 
And no man knows how favoura- 
ble the latter part of winter may be. 
Advantage alfo may be made of 
browling i in the latter, more than 
in the former part of winter, as the 
buds then begin to fwell, and the 
twigs have more- fap 1 in Pica than 
before. 

When browfing is denne: on, 
the farmer who has ialt hay, fheuid 
prefervea fufiicient quantity of it to 
the latter part of winter. It will lgive 
the cattle a high relifh for browfe, 
If they have nofalt hay, they fhould 
have falt.  — 

Cows that are near calving, fhould 
not be driven out after the browfe, 
for fear of accidents. They fouls 
be kept on the beft fodder : Not 
be tied up with the other onite®: : 


-but each ‘One fhould be fed in an 


apartment by herfelf, without ty- 


ing, 


FOG, FOGGE, or FOGAGE, 
lons gral and Rumps of grafs, re- 
maining in mowing grounds and 
paftures till winter. 

This is accounted in gener ae a 
benefit to the land ; efpecially when 
the grafs is not of a bad and four 
kind. The {now preffes it down 
clofe to the furface, where it fhel- 
ters the roots of the grals, corrupts, 
and turns to manure. But when 
mowing grounds are fed very clofe 
in the fall, the enfuing crop is poor- 
er, the roots being more injured by 

the feet and teeth of cattle, and 
more expofed to the since wee 

But fog is moft eflentially fers 
viceable on a foik of the clay kind. 
It forms a cover which retains. the 

. raing 


a 
FOL 
rains and dews, fo as to give the 


furface a more equable motiture 3; 
and prevents.the binding and crack- 


fun... 
the ill effeéts of a dry feafon. 
FOLDING of Yand, confining 
fheep, or other cattle;.nightly in a 
{mall lot or yard, for the purpofe 
of enriching the foil. 
arifing from this is fo great, that it 
ought not to be neglected, efpecial- 
ly ia thofe parts of the country, 
where the wolves do not come. 

Some turn in their other cattle 
with the fheep. This is good con- 
aud, when the foil is warm {and 
or gravel; and not bad when it is 
loamy. But it may be as well to 
yard the black cattle without fheep, 
ona very dry foil; fuch as hungry 
fand or gravel ; and the fheep with- 
out the black cattle, on a foil that 
is heavy and cold. . 

Folding 1s a much better method 
than carrying dung from the barn- 
yard, when the feafon is fuitable for 
doing it. One great advantage of it 
is, that none of the ftale is wafted, 
but every drop of it inftantly ab- 
forbed by the foil that needs it, and 
will make a good return for it. 

Folding or yarding is but little 
attended to in this country ; and 
not half the advantage is made of 
it that might be, when it 1s attempt- 
~ed. It is faid that one hundred 
fheep in a fummer will enrich eight 
acres, fo as to need no other ma- 
nuring for fix years. : 


This matter is certainly’ mifcon-_ 


duéted, when a farmer, either to 
fave the labour of fencing, or 
through ignorance of the advantage 


of folding, makes his enclofures | 


too {mall, and folds the land too 
much for his own profit. 


Let a {pot of half an acre be | 


ploughed and fenced, Turn in, 
each night, a dozen head of neat 
cattle, and fifty fheep. Continue to 
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-do'it for three weeks, harrewing. 


the furface once in three days, to 


| mix the excrements with the foil, 
ing of the furface by the heat of the. | 


Nothing «an better oppofe. 


The ground will be fufficiently 
folded to produce a fine crop of 
turnips, or almoft any other good 
crop. Itis reckoned that a fheep 
will fold one yard fquare ina night; 
or one rod fquare in about a fort- 


| night, 


A yard for cabbages or turnips, 


may be begun about the middle of 


May ; or when the cattle firft go to 
grafs, About a month after will be 
nearly the right time to tran{plant. 
cabbages, and fow turnips. And, 
for a general rule, it is beft thata 
crop fhould fucceed the manuring 
as foon as poilible. 

When a crop of wheat is want. 
ed, the ground may be fallowed in 
July, as the feed is to be fown in 
Auguft. And frequent ploughing 
and harrowing for this crop fhould 
not be neglected. If the land be 
wettifh, do it in the middle of the 
day ;1f dry, in the morning before 
the dew is off, 

Low grafs grounds, which are 
cold and four, and produce bad 


_hay, may be furprifingly meliorat- 


ed by a little folding. Itkills fern 
and moffes, and roots out the wild 
and watery grafles, even without 


_breaking up the foil. ‘This may be 


done at certain feafons that are un- 
fuitable for the folding of ploughed 
lands, they being too wet and dirty 
for the fheep tolie upon, as in Oc- 


tober, November, March and A- 


tril. Sheep. are. more proper for 


this fort of folding than larger’ 


cattle, as their éxcrements are hot- 
ter, eee. 
FOOD of ;lants, the matter which _ 
enters into them, and gives them _ 
nourifhment and growth, 
‘It has been much difputed among 
naturalifts, what the food of plants 
confifts of. It is agreed, that the 


food enters the pores of plants in a 


# quid 


/ 
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liquid form. But of what kind of 
matter this fluid is compofed, is the 
ueftion. 

1 fhall pafs over, for the fake of 
brevity, the arguments of thofe who 
have fuppofed this food wholly .te 
confilt af air, earth, or water; or 
of any one unmixed fubftance 
whatever. AndI fhall not trouble 
my readers with an account of any 
‘of the futile experiments, by which 
they imagined they had proved 
their hypothefis, For I believe 
they have all been wide of the 
truth, and the experiments imper- 
fe& and fallacious. 

I fhould.think there cannot be a 
more likely way to afcertain the 
nature of this aliment, than to ex- 
amine what plants contain, or what 
they ate made upof. For they al- 
mott entirely confift of what paffes 
into them during their growth. The 
feed is fo fmall, that the nature of 
that can make but little alteration 
in the nature of the whole plant 
produced from it. Or, if it did, 
feeds may be reduced to their firft 
principles, as eafily as the plant that 
bears them, | 

Plants have been found by chym- 
ifts to contain air, water, earth, foil, 
and oil. But any one may convince 
himfelf of it, without the aid of a 
chymical procefs. If we take no- 
fice of wood that is burning, we 
fhall find by its hiffing, that vw dif- 
charges no {mall quantity of air: 
Water is feen pafling out at the 
ends of the {ticks on the fre: The 
flame proves the exiftence of the 
oily part ; And falts,are eafily pro- 
duced from the afhes, by extraéting 
the lie, and boiling it. The afhes 
that remain are the caput mortuum, 
or earth, It is natural to fuppofe 
that the food of plants is made up 
of thefe ingredients, to which plants 
are fo eafily reduced. For it feems 
irrational to think, that the na-~ 
_ ture of the food is totally chang- 


falt, &c. 


f and other manures, 
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ed in a plant, or by concoétion 
changed into a fubftance of a quite 
different nature, Ifit weré fo, rot- 
ten vegetables would not give fuch 
good nourifhment to growing plants 
as we find they do. 

But then it is found that the fub-~ 
{tances of which plants are com- 
pofed, are varioufly combiried in 
different plants. Some plants a- 
bound moft with oil, fome with 
And this variation is fuf- 
ficient to conftitute an almoft end- 
le{s variety in the natures of plants ; 
although there were no different 
concections in plants, after the en- 
trance of the ingredients of their 


food, which afiimilates them to 


their particular natures. 

The food of plants is provided 
by nature, ina greater or lefs de- 
gree, in every part of the earth, 
néat the furface. In places where 
it is found to be fearce, the defeé& 
may be fupplied by tillage, dung, 
Tillage adds 
tothe food of plants, by opening 
the pores of the earth, and difpo!- 
ing it to abforb, and retain the veg- 


| etable food that floats in the atmof- 


phere ; and alfo, by mixing the in- 


' gredients, and cauling a fermenta- 


tion, which prepares the ingredi- 


ents to enter the pores in the roots 
| of plants. 


Dung, and many other 
mariures, increafe the food, as they 


| contain it in greater plenty than 


the earth does. Some of the ma- | 
nures do aimoit entirely confit of 
if. ‘ 

The queition has been mueh 
contefted, whether the food of all 
plants be the fame. It feems to be 
in general nearly the fame : 1. Be- 
caufe all plants contain more or 
lefs of each of the ingredients : 
2. Becaufe moft kinds of plants 
will flourifh on any piece of ground 
that is well cultivated, when it has 
the degree of moiiture that fuits 
them ; 3. Becaule almoft, or quite, 


cevry 


cae 
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every plant will rob all others. of 
their fats which ftand near it; 


and one ee own kind not percep- : 


tibly morethanone of another kind. 


But it may reafonably be fufpeét- | 


ed, that the orifices in the roots 
will not fo readily admit any par- 
ticles which do not fuit the nature 
of the plants, as thofe that do. For 
the flavour of the root is often very 
different from that of the earth 
neareft to it. But if, onthe con- 
trary, we fuppofe the roots take in 
all the ingredients of vegetable food 
promifcuoully, as they are prefented, 
they are not equally retained. On 


this fuppofition, a plant muf{t have 
the power of fending out, by per-— 


{ptration or excretion, a greater pro- 
portion of one kind of ingredient 
of its food than another, that the 
remaining fap may be more {fuita- 
ble to the nature of the plant. 
Which of thefe hypotheles is 
neareft the truth, I will not under- 
take at prefent to determine. But 


there is a remarkable analogy be- 
twit animals and plants, fo far as 
theirnaturesare inveltigated. There- 


fore, as animals have different ap- 
petites, why may we not fuppale 
fomething fimilar in plants ? Or, 


that fome roois may rejeét one kind 


ef particles in the Bata food that 
aaure provides, and other .roots 
rejet other particles. A flag, for. 
initance, may imbibe. more water, 


than a bufh of hard- hack. of. the 


fame bulk.—W hy may we not fup- 
por further, that as fome animals 
feed on almoft any thing that comes 
in their way, fo fome plants may 
be deftitute of any nicenefs of ap- 
petite, and admitall food promilcu- 
oufly ? But.whether the dilagreeable 
particles are rejected, without en- 
tering the roots, or expelled, after 
they have entered ; yet the real 


nourifhment of Hieron plants, as | 


well as of different parts of the fame 
plant, mutt needs be fome what dif 


the plant i is when it is grown, 
there is a real difference in the lat- 
| ter, there muit be alfo in the form- 








ferent. 


and mountainous, oF which will, 


FOR 


For that. which nourifhes 
a plant, muft be made up of near- 
ly the fame particles of matter, that: 
‘As 
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er. So that there is a real differ- 


/ ence in their nourifhment ; though 


not fo. great a difference, but that 
the food of all plants may be con. 
fidered in general, as being much 
the fame. So,a company of men 
are faid in general to feed alike, 
when they all eat of the fame num- 
ber of difhes at one table, though 
one take a greater proportion of his 
meal from one difh, and another 
from another : Or, ihauel taking 
equally of all, one ftomach digefts 
that which another does not, but 
throws it off as unfuitable slimes. 
If the above reprefentation be a- 
reeable to truth, it will follow, that 
as all {oils do not contain the in- 
gredients of vegetable food in the 
fame proportions, fome foils muft 
be fitter to nourifh one kind of 
plants, and others another ; and the 
iame may be faidof manures. And 
as experience proves that this is fo, 
it is favourable to my theory. 
FOREST, a tra& of ground pro- 
ducing OL. Each farm of any 
conliderable bignefs, fhould have a 
forcft to afford a fupply of fewel 
and timber. In clearing farms ina 
new country, due revard fhould be 
had to preferving a perpetual forelt. 
Some have. miftaken their intereft 
fo much, as not toleave a fuflicient 
quantity of land uncleared. So that 
they are put to thé difagreeable ne- 
cellity, either of buying their fire 
wood, or elfe of going fome miles 
afterit. [hat part of a farm fhould 


| be fet apart for this purpole, which 


is leaft fare by nature for til- 
laze, or gtafs. Land which is | 
Teeth with a very thin foil over | 
a fandy bottom ; land that is rocky 


but 
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but poorly bear a dry feafon, or e- 
ven the moft fandy, or gravelly 
heights, or fteep declivities which 
«¢annot be ploughed, may anfwer 
well for a foreft. Foreft trees, 
having long roots, fome of which 
penetrate deeply, will find fufh- 
cient nourifhment in places where 
corn and grafs cannot be cultivated 
to advantage. 

The quantity of ground that 
fhould be fet apart for this ufe, 
muit vary according to the large- 
nefs of the farm it belongs to, and 
according to the demand for woed, 
the quality of the foil, and the na- 
ture of the climate, 

A {mall farm cannot fo well ad- 
mit of a ftarge lot for wood asa 
larger one. Some intelligent farm- 
ersin this country have thought 
they could make a lot of ten or a 
dozen acres anfwer the purpofe. 
But it certainly will not, unlefs the 
foil be uncommonly fruitful, and 
the trees fuch as are of the quickelt 
growth. Iflandbe poor and dry, 
3t will require twenty acres or more, 
to fupply one fingle fire, and keep 
the {tock of trees undiminifhed. 

To thicken a foreft, or to pre- 
vent its becoming too thin, cattle 
fhould be kept out at all feafons, 
that all the trees which {pring out 
of the ground may live, and grow 
to maturity. And whenit is found 
needful, acorns, or other feeds, 
fhould be planted, 

In our moft fouthern climates, 
1 find that hard wood is more rap- 
id in its growth than in the north- 
ern, The trees that grow up quick- 
. eft in general fhould be moft cul- 
tivated. Thole of thefe kinds fhould 
be more generally left ftanding than 
others ; fuch, for inftance, as the 
red and grey oaks, afh, white ma- 
ple, &c, : 

_ That a foreft may be preferved 
from waite, as few trees as poffible 


fhould be felled in f{ummer, or | 
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fpring ; becaufe no fuckers wili be 
apt. to come up from their roots. 
It is a frugal method to fell all 
wood and timber trees in Decem- 
berand January, or a little before 
and aiter thofe months. The wood 
will laft longer, will be more dura- 
ble on the fire, and burn better. 
When a number of fuckers {pring 
up from a ftump, all, excepting one 
or two, fhould be taken away as 
early as poffible, then the remain- 
ing ones will grow with rapidity. 
“When a farm is quite deftitute 
of a foreft, fome fpot, or fpots, the 
moft barren of any part of the farm 
fhould be converted to this ufe, and 
be planted with fuch trees as may 
be expe&ted to thrive beft. 
- If thefe {pots be tillable, * cattle 
of all kinds, arid fwine fhould be 
fenced out ; and the gtound well 
ploughed and harrowed, and made 
mellow. Acorns may be put in, 
in rows four. feet afunder, two 


‘inches apart, and two inches deep, 


They fhould be hoed the firft year 
with the hand hoe ; the fecond with 
the horfe hoe, and fo on afterwards, 


_ When they are a year old begin to 
thin them, 


When they are, by re- 
peated thinnings, as they grow 
larger, reduced to the diftance of 
eight feet, all the reft may ftand for 
timber, till fome of them are fit for - 
fome ufes. But the final diftance 
for large timber trees, is from twen- 
ty to thirty feet.” Complete Farmer, 
But if places defigned for forefts” 
cannot conveniently be tilled, the» 
trees fhould be railed in a nurfery, 
and tranfplanted into fuch places, 
The coft of doing it will be trifling, 
to compare with the advantage to 
be obtained by doing it, efpecially’ 
in thofe parts of the country where 
wood is become a {carce article. 
Small clumps of trees on little em- 
inences, have an excellent effeét. 
FREEZING, or congelation, the 
fixing ef fluids, or turning them in- 
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to ice, by their being expofed to 
very cold air, 

«¢ Philofophers are by no means 
agreed as to the caule of this phe- 
nomenon. The Cartefians account 
for it by the recefs, or going out 
of the ethereal matter from the 
pores of the water. The Corpufcula- 
rians, on the other hand, attribute it 
to the ingrefs of frigorifick particles, 
as they callthem. Hobbes afferts, 
that thefe particles are nothing elfe 
but common air, which entangling 
itfelf with the particles of water, 
prevents their motion. Others will 
have a kind of nitrous falt to be the 
caufe of congelation, by infinuating 
itfelf between the particles of wa- 
ter, and fixing them together like 
nails. And indeed it feems proba- 
ble, that cold and freezing do arife 
from fome fubftances of a falinena- 
ture, floating in the air ; fince all 
falts, and particularly nitrous ones, 
when mixed with ice and fnow, 
greatly increafe their cold, and e- 
ven bulk.” Duét. of Arts. 

The freezing of the ground is 
that in which the farmer is chiefly 
interefted. Bt when we fay the 
ground freezes, we mean that the 
watery and moift particles in the 
ground are turned to ice, by which 
the particles of the foil are fo {trong- 
ly bound together, that the ground 
is harder to penetrate than ice it- 
felf. As to the ground itfelf, it 
would be incapable of congelation, 
if wholly divefted of moifture. We 
fee no figns of froft in the fands of 
an hour-glafs, however expofed to 
cold. When the ground is bare, it 
commonly ‘freezes to as great a 


country, is fometimes not lefs than 
go inches. But in Britain, the 


ever could find the ground frozen 
in any fituation, was only 14 inches. 

The farmer is in fome refpeéts, 
greatly benehted, and im other re- 
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{peéts, not a little injured by frofts, 

He is certainly benefited by the 
winter frofts, as they are the means 
of the growth of his beft graffes, 
Such is their nature, that the ation 
of froft upon the foil, ig needful te 
fit it to nourifh them. Thus Prov- 


| idence has wilely contrived, that 


the beft graffes fhall be produced in 
cold countries, where they are moft 


| needed. 


Frofts ferve to open and foften 
the foil, and fo ferve to increafe the 


| pafture of plants, making it more 


eafy for the roots of graffes and oth- 
er plants to extend themfelves in 
queit of their food, At the fame time 
they make it more eafy to pylver- 
ize by the plough and the harrow ; 
and confequently fitter for tillage. 
And perhaps where the ground 
freezes fo much as it does in this 
country, lefs labour may be requi- 
fite in tillage, than in countries 
where the winters are milder. 

As it appears very probable that 
freezing is caufed by faline patti- 
cles, which abound more in cold 


_northwardly winds, than in any 


other, thefe particles penetrate the 
foil in winter, fome of which get 
entangled in it, fo as not to efcape 
out by thawing, but remaining in 
the foil, increafe the food of plants, 
Accordingly, it has long been ob- 
ferved, that the more land is expof- 
ed to the action of froft in winter, 
the more fruitful it becomes. Hence 


‘the praétice has become general in 
_fome parts of Europe, to lay the 
foil up in ridges, and make it as 
| rough and uneven as poffible, dura 
| ing the winter, that the froft may 
depth as water does, which in this | 
| pulverize it the more, but fill it the 
| more with nitrous falt. 

greateft depth to which Mr, Boyle | 
| the freezing of the ground is, that 


penetrate the deeper ; and not only 


Ancther advantage we have from 


it helps to kill weeds ; and efpecial- 
ly when their roots are turned up 


| to the furface by autumnal plough- 


” Inge 


ing. Many weeds that in other 
countries afe perennial, in this, by 
means of our great frofts are only 
annual; They are only propagated 
by the feed ; and therefore are the 
more eafy to fubdue. 

But, on the other hand, the a- 
bounding of froft in this country, 
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is detrimental to the farmer, bv pre- 


venting his working the foil for the 
{pace of four months fuccefflively, 
that is, from the beginning of De- 
cember, to the latter end of March. 
During this long froft, the farmer 
has often but little employment for 
himlelf and his domefticks, and 
ftill lefs for his working cattle ; the 
neceflary confequence of which is, 
that both man and beaft mutt be 
more hurried and fatigued in the 
other parts of the year, | 

The Britifh farmers feem to 
have greatly the advantage of us 
in this refpect, as their ploughs may 


_be going fome part of each month 


in the winter, which has rarely, if 
ever, happened to be poffible in 
| New-England. 

Another inconvenience of fevere 
froft, is the defiru€tion of our win- 


ter grain, which we have not yet 


found out any fure way to prevent. 
Sudden and violent freezing when 
the ground is bear and very wet, 
caufes a quick and violent expanficn 
of the foil, which fnaps the tender 
roots of the corn to pieces. This 
happens ofteneft in our {tiff loams 
and clays, foils which expand moft 
by the froft. 

Our long continued froft feems 
to be againft us alfo, as our ma- 
hures retnain unaltered, during the 
whole winter.’ Nothing can be 
done to mix, fhorten or pulverize 
them, The cattle can do them no 
good by trampling : There is no 
fermentation, nor corruption, go- 
mg forward in them. So that we 
are under no {mall difadvantage. as 
tomaking and increafing manures, 


e 





| more profitable. 
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But this, by the way, fhould ferve 
to excite us to be the more careful 
and induftrious in this bufine(ls, in 
thofe months which are favourable. 
Perhaps we fhall find this laft in- 


convenience in fome meafure bal- 
anced by the great heat of our fum- 


mers, fo favourable to the putre- 


fa€tion of manures. And toavail 
ourfelves of this advantage, we 
fhould never fail in fummer, to 
have manures rotting in dung-hills, 
or in yards, &c. 

I may add, that what we call un- 


timely fro{ts, are often hurtful to us, 


either by killing our tender plants 
in the {pring, or by corrupting 
our unripe crops early in autumn, 
or even before fummer is ended. 
The truth is, that though our fum- 


| mers are hot, there is but one 


month in the year, that is July, in 
which we can depend upon being 
unmolefted by freft, Such is the 
unevennels of our climate. 

On the whole, I rather think the 
inconveniences of our fevere frofts, 
more of which I might have men- 


tioned, are much more,than a bal- 
ance for the advantages of them. 


But the gifts of Providence, on the 
whole, are dealt out more equally 
to the people of each habitable 
country, than fome are ready to 
imagine. What makes the differ- 
ence appear the greater, to a curfo- 
ry obferver, may be, that the peo- 
ple of one country, do not fo well 
improve natural advantages, as thofe 
of another. 


FRUIT-TREES. The forts 


‘ which are mof{t common in this 


country, are apple, pear, peach, 


|} plumb and cherry. ‘And perhaps. 


there are no others that would. be 
But a greater va- 
riety might be eafily had, and would 
be a real improvement. 

The apple-tree I mention firit, 
as being of the moft importance of 
all our fruit-trees, In about five or 
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fix years after the feeds are fown 
in the nurfery, the young trees may 
be fit for tranfplanting into the 
orchard. Mr. Donaldton advifes 
that they be planted thirty feet a- 
part. ButI have known orchards 
an{wer very well, that were planted 
as clofe as twenty five feet. No {tat- 
ed rule, however, fhould be affign- 
ed for the diftance of the trees, un- 
lefs it be this general one, that the 
diftance fhould be fuch, that the 
trees which are largeft fhould not 
crowd each other, when they are 
full grown ; nor, on the other hand, 
that any of the ground in an orch- 
ard fhould be unoccupied. For I 
think it is better that a fpot' of 
ground be well covered with trees, 
when they have gotto their largeft 
growth, than to have a larger {pot 
{poiled for tillage, by trees too far 
afunder. As fome {pecies of ap- 
ple-trees are apt to grow larger than 
others, a due regard fhould be had 
to this in planting an orchard. 

If apple-trees were to grow to 
fuch a fize as they commonly did 
at the frit fettlement of the coun- 
try, when the feeds, or the young 
trees, were imported from Europe, 
it might be proper to fet them as far 
apart as from thirty to forty five 
feet. But the fize to which they 
ufually grow of late, will not re- 
quire more than twenty five feet, 
in common foils. But fome foils 
being peculiarly favourable to the 
growth of this kind of trees, the 
diftance in them may be greater, 


as it may be expected the trees will 


grow large. The moft fuitable foil 
1s allowed to be that which 1s rocky 
and moift. 

In tran{planting of trees, the large 
roots mult of neceffitv be fhorten- 
ed, and the {mall fibrous roots 
fhould be moftly cut off. There- 
fore, to balance the lofs.of nourifh- 
ment by the roots, when the head 
is large, a proportionable part of 
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the limbs fhould be taken away. 
The trees may be tranfplanted in 
{pring or autumn. I have general- 
ly had the beft fuccefsin the fpring, 
and rather prefer that feafon. I do 
itat the time when the buds are 
juft beginning te open into leaves. 
The holes fhould be made fo broad 
as to allow the roots to have their 
natural fituation, without contor- 
tion. And if dead earth be thrown 


out, rich earth from the furface 


fhould fupply its place. If the 
earth be not rich, alittle old dung 
may be mixed with it. But dung 
unmixed will be hurtful. Trees are 
fometimes killed by having: dung 
heaps lying near to their roots, 
which fhews that they ought to be 


dunged fparingly, and with cau- 


tion.. | 

If the trees be planted in a 
fituation much expofed to winds, 
they fhould be made fteady with 
{takes, during the firlt year, that 
the roots may not be loofened, and 
the air let into them, by the motion 
of the tops. And fome woolen, or 


other feft fubflance, fhould be put 


between the {take and the tree, to’ 


prevent galling of the tree. 
Pear-trees require much the fame 


management as apple-trees. Bug. 






as their tops are more conical fhap 
ed, and not fo broad, they may 
fet rather nearer togcther. Per- 
haps twenty feet may be fufficient 


in a foil that is not rich. One thing 


that recommends them is, that they 


will thrive well in fome of the mo. 
unpromifing foils, and even in a. 


| {tiff clay. 


The moft crabbed nat- 
ural fruit is valuable, as from it 
may be made the agreeable ligour 


| called perry. But for eating they 


mutt be grafted. See Pear-Trees. 
When apple and pear-trees need 
runing, it fhould be done before 

the middle of winter, in Novem- 


| beror December. A’ gradual prun- 


ing from year to year, is better tham 
; | greatly 
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greatly diminifhing their tops at 
once. But fuckers that grow rap- 
idly, fhould be taken off at any fea- 
fon, as faft as they appear, In 
pruning, every dead and decaying 
limb fhould be removed, and .cut 
off clofe to the trunk, or where it 
originates, It 1s recommended that 
wounds made by large amputations 
fhould be made fmooth, and {mear- 
ed with clay-mortar. 

With regard to ftone-fruits, as 
plumbs, peaches, and cherries, they 
do net well bear much pruning. 
They fhould, however, be cleared 
of their fuckers, both round the 
roots, on the ftems, and in the tops. 
See Peach-Trees, &c. 

Cherry-trees grow luxuriantly in 
this country, and are apt to live 
long. But peach-trees are foon paft 
bearing, and on the decay. ‘The 
early decay of peach-trees.is fuppof- 
ed to be partly owing to worms in 
their roots. For itis a certain faét, 
that a tree, apparently paift bearing, 
has been {peedily recovered, by re- 
moving the earth from above its 
yoots, and laying on afhes and earth 
aver them. 

Plumb-trees of the damafcene 
kind, will. bear no fruit, if the 
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. . ground about them be {warded, un- 





jets it be in a wet, fpringy foil. Per- 
haps this may be the cafe with all 
he other kinds of plumnb-trees ; un- 
le{s when they are planted ina foil 
» what is both rich and loofe, with the 
right degree of humidity. 

_. FURROW, the trench made by 
-plough in going, alfo the earth 
thrown out of the trench. The 
European writers often ufe the 
word furrow, to fign:fy a plough- 
ing. They tell of fowing on one 
furrow, that is, after only one 
ploughing ; on the fecond furrow, 
er on two furrows, that is, after 
two ploughings, &c. Though 1 
fee no need of our adopting this 


‘way of {peaking, I think it net | 
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amifs to mention it, to prepare 
readers to underftand thofe writers 
the better, when it falls in their 


| way to perufe them. 


FURROWING,, in this country 
is underftocd to mean marking 
ground into little fquares with a 
horfe-plough, in order te plant In- 
dian-corn, or any other plant that 
requires the like culture. The 
goodnels of this operation confits 
in making the furrows ftraight, e- 
quidiftant, and at right angles ; 
neither too deep, nor too fhallow ; 
that the dung and feed may lie 
neither too low nor too high. When 


| dung is to be laid in the furrows, 


they fhould be deeper; when ground 
is to be feeded without putting dung 
in the furrows, or holes, the fur- 
rows fhould be very fhallow. The 
nearer the time of planting this 
work is done the better. Ifa rain 
fall between furrowing and plant- 


ing, it is detrimental. 


G. 
GARDEN, “a piece of ground 


- cultivated and properly ornament- 


ed with a variety of plants, flowers, 
fruit-trees, é&c. Gardens are uflu- 
ally diftinguifhed into flower-gar- 
den, fruit-garden, and kitchen-gar- 


| den: The firft of which, being de- 


figned for ornament, is to be plac- 
ed in the moft confpicuous part, 


| that is, hext to the back front of 


the houfe ; and the fecond and third,. 
being defigned for ufe, fhould be 
placed lefs in fight.” D2&. of Artse - 

I confider the kitchen garden as 


_ of very confiderable im portance, as 
| pot-herbs, fallads, and roots of va- 
/ rious kinds, are ufeful in heufe- 


keeping, Having a plenty of them 


| at hand, a family will not be folike- _ 


ly to run into the errour, which is 
too common in this country, of eat~ 
ing flefh in too great a proportion 
fer health. Farmers, as well as 

others, 
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others, fhould have kitchen-gar- 
dens : And they need not grudge 
the labour of tending them, which 
may be done at odd intervals of 
time, which may otherwife chance 
to be confumed in néedlefs loitering. 

It is beft that a garden fhould be 
on adeclivity. If it be very fteep, 
it may be thrown into banks, and 
level plats. 
variety of foils ona declivity of any 


confiderable extent. This will give 


material advantage toa garden,asa 
variety of different plants may have 
each the foil that beft fuits them. 
GARDENING, a kind of agri- 
culture, ufually called horticulture. 
It may be confidered as hufbandry 
in miniature. It is converfant in 


preparing ground for different kinds 


of feeds, and in treating them prop- | 


erly during their growth. The 


garden is the fittef{t place to make 
the firft experiments in, with ex-— 
otick roots and feeds, as the lofs is 

inconfiderable, if they fhould not | 
prove agreeable to the climate. If | 
they profper well in the garden, 


they fhould afterwards be tried in 
the field. 

He who would make his garden- 
ing profitable, fhould have his 
kitchen-garden near to the dung- 
hills, that the manure may be appli- 
ed without too much labour. Dung 
that 1s old, and deftitute of feeds, 
fhould be ufed, that too many weeds 
may not be propagated. The fences 
fhould be clofe and bigh, that feeds 
from fields may not be blown into it. 
And, that a garden may be kept 
clean, not one weed fhould be fuf- 
fered to have its feeds ripened in it: 
And every root-weed that appears 
in autumn, fhould be extirpated in 
fuch a manner that, if pofible, no 
parts of its root may remain in the 
’ ground. ‘The feeds of many weeds 
may alfo be deftroyed, by laying 
the ground in high ridges during 
the winter, Atthe fame time, it 


There is commonly a | 


| fer mois, leaves, twigs and bark of — 


| tallow. 
nourifhing, good to mix with cows | 
milk in cheefé ;~—an excellent re- 





_thofe of fheep. 
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| will help to enrich the foil, and 


certain kinds of infeés, or their 
eggs, will be deftroyed. Ground 
that is fo managed, will be dried 
the earlier in the fpring, to fuch a 


| degree, as to be fit for digging and 
| feeding. 
}in land that is apt to be too wet, 


It is of more advantage 


than in that which is fandy and dry, 

GARGET, a difeafe ‘in cattle, 
Cows fometimes have their udders 
greatly diftended and indurated 
with this diftemper ; of which they 
will pine away and die, unlefs a 
remedy be {peedily applied. The 
method of cure is, to make an open- 
ing in the dewlap, and infert into 
ita piece of the root of mechoacan, 
as big as a nutmeg, witha ftring 
made faft to it, thatit may be drawn. 
out when the cure iseffeéted. The 
humour,in about twenty fourhours, 
will be revulfed from the udder to ~ 
the dewlap, and foon difcharge it~ 
felf at the orifice, which completes 
the cure, i : 
_ GOATS, a well known tame 
kind of animal, remarkable for 
climbing. The ewes often bear 
twins. They are hardy, not fub- 


: je&t to many difeafes, but the kids 


are apt to poifon themfelves by eat- 
ing laurel, or lamb-poifon. The 
colt of feeding goats is next to noths® ~ 






py ee ie 


ing ina new country, as they pres: — 


trees,gto all other food. ee 

They. would be a profitable ani, 
mal to keep, efpecially in a new 
country, were it not that no fence 
of a common height will confine 
them. The kids are excellent for 
the table ; and the old ones are cate 
able, and apt to be well filled with 
Their milk is extremely 


ftorative, highly valued in cons 
fumptive cafes. 
make a much {tronger leather thats 


They | 





fed with the meaneft fodder. 


_ partycoloured, 
. belly and wing-feathers are white 
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They may be made greatly ule- 
ful in fubduing new land. The 
riethod of managing them for this 
unig oe is as follows. When the 
large trees are all felled, let ten a- 
cres be enclofed for sieht goats, Or 
in that proportion. The fence 
fhould be feven feet high, and lean-. 
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_anga little inwards towards the top. 


This paiture will feed, and even 
fatten them the firft year ; and in 
three years every {mall tree, bufh 
and plantef the woody kind, will 
be totally killed. After hikes 
when fufficient time has been al- 
lowed for the roots to decay, the 
land may.be ploughed with as {mall 
a team as is uled for ploughing of * 
common green {ward ; and it wall 
bein excellent heart. The. fhrub- 
Foal land is very proper for them, 
and difficult to fubdue aan 
them. 

In winter, goats fhould be driv- 
en into a thick wood, fomewhat 
diftant from inhabitants, and a 
flight fhelter made for. them, a- 
bout which they will haunt, and 
jive well upon the mofs of trees 
and browfe, tllfpring. Or, they 
may be kept if a pen at homie, and 


kids will be apt to dieif they come 
‘early ; therefore thé ram fhould be 
“kept from the ewes till the laft of 
November. 

 GOOSE, a well known, bird. 

The tame kind are iome of them 
entirely white, but they are moftly 
erey and white. The 


in thofe that have mott of the grey 
colour. : 

Geefe are more profitable than 
molt other. fowls, en account of 
the cheapnefs of their feeding, and 
the value of their fefb and their 
feathers, befides their -greafe and 
quills. 


year. But this hurts the animals, 
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Some pluck them twice a | 


we 
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the owner. Moulting time is the 


right feafon for plucking them ; for 
then the feathers are loofe, and bes 
gin to fall off of themfelves. 


~ GRAFTING, or ENGRAFT- 


ING, the taking a fhoot from one 


> tree, and inferting it into another, 


in fuch a manner, that beth may 
unite and become one tree. 

Trees which are of the fame 
genus will unite. Nut-trees will 
take on each other. Apple and 
pear will fometimes unite, the latt@r 


will grow on the common thorn. 


Plumb, peach, almond, neétarine, 
and apricot will unite. “But peach 
and nettarine fhould be inoculat- 
eds: | ; g: 
The methods of grafting are va- 
rious ; as grafting in the rind, or 
crown-grafting ;-—-whip-grafting, or 
tongue- grafting—root-grafting—in- 
arching, or grafting by approach— 
and elek- grafting. Lhe lalt is moft 
commonly praftiled i in this coun- 


_try, and is attended with fuccels. it 


is done on the ftocks, in a nurfery, 
or on the fmall hmbs of trees, in 
an orchard, or garden. ‘The latter 
part of April, cr beginning of May, 
is the feafon for doing it, before 
the leaves open, and when the fap 
flows upwards in abundance. The 
head of the ftock, or branch, mutt 
be cut off floping, and a flit made 
the contrary way in the top of the 
flope, deep enough to receive the 
cron, which fhould be cut like a 
wedge, with a very fharp knife, the 
outfide of the wedge being much 
thicker than the other. The 4ind 
of the-cion mut exadtly join to the 
rind of the ftocks. The lit fhould 
be opened by a wedge of hard wood, 
that the cion may be gently put me 
its place. Lhe whele fhould bs 
clofely covered with dlay, or with 


a mortar of {ti loam and. horfe- 


sae fo as to keep out the air from 
the joint for feveral months. It 


and is, on the whole, no profit to i thould be confined with rags or 
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tow, to guard it againft rain and 
winds. ‘Two buds of the cion, at 
leaft, fhould be left above the mor- 
tar. For a more particular account 


of grafting, fee Dé. of Arts. 
GRAIN, a general name for all 


forts of corn, as wheat, rye, maize, 


barley, oats, millet, &c. 
GRANARY, a ftorehoufe for 
threfhed corn. A granary fhould 
be fo conftru&ed, that corn may be 
eptdree from dampnefs, infects, 
and vermine. To avoid the laft of 
thefe evils, its being mounted on 
blocks, capped with flat ftones, 
like our houfes for Indian-corn, is 


no illexpedient. But for large gran-_ 


aries this will not be convenient. 
In granaries where corn is in- 
tended to be kept for years, a*very 
particular care fhould be taken in 
their conftruction. The roof fhould 
be made perfeétly tight, that no rain 
nor {now may enter. The ftories 
fhould be low, that too much room 
may not be unoccupied. Each 
floor fhould be covered with boxes 
about four feet fquare, leaving a 
pafiage all round between them and 
_ the outward walls, for the conve- 
_*mience of coming at the windows, 
and to prevent any wet from pen- 


etrating to the boxes.—The fhift-_ 


ing and tofling of grain from one 
box to another, will help to prevent 
er cure dampnefs.. In England, 
where they are wont to keep grain 
in facks for a long time, they turn 
the facks bottom upwards, which 
anfwers the end of fhifting, as it 
gives a new fituation to every ker- 
nel contained in them. ; 
To prevent the heating of corn 
in granaries, the windows fhould 
be opened when the air is dry, and 
the weather windy, but clofed at 
other times.’ ‘he grain fhould be 
laid thin at firft, not more than three 
inches deep, and frequently ftirred. 
After it is well dried, it may be laid 


in thicker heaps ; or put up in cafks, 
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or facks, as may be found conve- 
nient. But if it lie long in large 


bodies, it: fhould be frequently at- 


tended to, that it may not be fuffer- 
ed to heat, and take damage. To 
find whether the bottom or centre 
be hot, pufh a lath, or other ftick, 


- into it, and let it remain a few min- 


utes. If there be heat in the grain, 
it will be communicated to the lath, 
If it be found to be hot, it fhould 
be fhifted and laid thin, or venti- 
lated, When the degree of heat 
is {mall, ventilating may be fuf- 
ficient to cool it. See Ventzlator. 

‘¢ They have near Grand Cairo, 
a magazine, or granary, defended 
with good walls, and called Jofeph’s 
granaries, Many parts of Africa 


abound with granaries of this kind, 


They are fo many deep pits made 
in the folidrock. The defcentinto — 
them is but juft large enough for a 
man to go down into them ; but 
they grow larger as you defcend, 
and are ufually {quare, from 20 to 
40 feet in diameter. In thefe the 
great men of the country preferve: 
their corn, They firft ftrew over 
the floor with ftraw, then they lay 
on their corn, ftill a3 the heap rifes 
placing a thin bed of ftraw between 
the corn and the fides, as they did 
at the bottom. In this manner they: 
proceed, till the whole cavity is fll- 
ed. When this is done, they cov- 
er the mouth of the entrance with 
a fort of hurdle of green boughs of 
trees, interwoven one with another. 
This they cover with about two 
feet thicknefs of fand; and over 
this raife a ridge of earth, well beat 
together, in order to throw off the 
rain both ways, that none may fet--. 
tie on the place, and foak into the 
magazine, The corn thus ftored, 
keeps three, four, or more years.. 
All the care they take with regard. 
to the corn is, to expofe it two or 
three days to the fun’s heat, todry 
it thoroughly before they put it on 
the 
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the magazine. Great care 1s to be 
taken in opening thefe {ftore-rooms; 
for if people defcend into them be- 
fore they have had fufficient com- 
munication with the frefh air, they 
are killed by the damps.’’ Com- 
plete Farmer. 

GRASS, a general name for 
moft of thofe plants which are ufed 
in feeding cattle. 

‘The land on which grafs-feed is 
intended to be fown, fhould be well 
ploughed, and cleared from the roots 
of noxious weeds. Before the feed 
is fown, the furface of the ground 
fhould be made level and fine: 
Otherwife the feeds will be buried 
unequally. When the feed is fown, 
it fhould be gently harrowed in, 
and the ground rolled with a wood- 
en roller, which will make the fur- 
face even, and prevent the feed 
being blown into patches. It is 
the common way of proceeding, if 
a farmer wants to lay down his 
land to grafs, he either takes his 
feeds indifcriminately from his own 
hay-rick, or fends to his neighbour 
for afupply. By this means, be- 
fides a certain mixture of rubbitfh, 
which muft neteflarily happen, it 
isnot unlikely but that which he 
intends for dry land, may have 
come from moift, where it ‘grew 
naturally, and fo on the contrary : 
And the confequence of this flov- 
enly method frequently is, that the 
ground, inftead of being covered in 
one year with a good feed, is filled 
with weeds, not natural to it, which 
would never have fprung up, if 
they had not been brought thither. 

«; Some fay that if you manure 
your ground well, good graffes will 
come in of themfelves. I own 
they will. But the queftion is, how 
long willit be before that happens ? 
And why will you be at the expenfe 
of fowing what you muft afterwards 
try to kill P which muftbe the cafe, fo 
long as people fow all kinds of rub- 
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bifh under the name of hay-feeds. 


Others fay it willbe better to have 


a mixture of different feeds. I 
fuppofe this to be true. But. 
cannot a mixture be had, though 
the feeds be gathered and feparat- 


ed P And is not a mixture by choice 
more likely to be proper than one 


by chance ? Efpecially after fufh- 
cient experience has been had of 


the particular virtues of each fort, 
-and of the different grounds where 
« 


they will thrive beft P 

“It is faid by fome, that weeds 
will come up along with the grafs, 
though what is called clean feed be 
fowed. No doubt ofit. Can any 
one imagine that grafs-feeds fhould 
be exempted from what happens 
to every other kind of feed ? But I 
will venture to fay, that not near 
the quantity of weeds will fpring 
up which they imagine, if the grafs 
befown thick.” Stidkng fleet. 

It is undoubtedly beft to fow. 
clean feed, which is known to be 
fuitable to the foil, when landis. 
laid down to grafs. For though 
grailes will gradually come in, no 
great crop is to be expected the firft 
year, unlefs it be a crop of rank © 
and ufelefs weeds, And he that 


-miffes of the firft year’s crop, lofes 


much, as the longer the land lies, 
the more compa&, or bound, it 
will become, and produce the {mall- 
er crops. 

Of profitable grafles there are. 
many forts, fome of which thrive 
beft in one country, and fome in 
another. The graffes which are 
moft ufeful in this country, befide 
red clover and bird grafs, which 
have been mentioned in their plac- 
es, are herds grafs, red top, or what 
is called Englith grafs, honeyfuckle, 
or white clover and wire grafs.— 
There are feveral other grafies pro- - 
duced in this country, as quitch 
grafs, dogs grafs; and {cratch egrafs, 
refembling ar{mart,on the saith 
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and in low places, blue joint grafs, 


and goofe grafs, which are account-. 


ed good fodder, befide many other 
kinds of lefs value, which deferve 
not a particular mention. 

The herds grafs is a native of this 
country, and is perhaps as valua- 
ble as any that we cultivate. The 
cattle are fond of it both green and 
dry. It is eafily managed, and 
makes a nourifhing kind of hay. 
It often grows very tall, ana 
commonly produces a larger crop 
than grafs of any other kind. It is 
not apt to lodge when it grows 
rank, and it thrives well on any 
kind of foil, except fand and grav- 
él; more efpecially in the northern 
parts of New-England. 

In fome foils it does well to mix 
this grafs with clover. For it will 
be found that, as the latter dimin- 
ifhes from year to year, this will 
increafe, fo that the crops will, not 
fail for a confiderable number of 
years. The time to cut herdferafs, 
is When it is juft out of bloffom ; 
but when it is mixed with clover, 
which ripens earlier, it muft be cut 
a little fooner, 

The red top grafs is fo natural to 
every foil in this country, that all 
our old fields, which have lain 
long, are full of it, as well as our 
paitures, It makes a profitable hay 
for {pending, though the crop is 
feldom fo large as that of herds grafs, 
It is more certain and durable, and 
bears the unevennefs of our climate 
better than almolt any other grafs. 
in paftures it fhould be fed clofe ; 
for when it is run up to feed, the 
cattle are not fond of eating it. 

White clover, or honeyfuc- 
kle, fo called for the remarkable 
{fweetnefs of its tafte. It bloffoms 
in June, and is ripe early.” It is 
good feeding in paftures in the be- 
ginning of fummer. But when it 
grows by itfelf, it does not ufually 
yifetoa height fufficient for mowing, 
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Wire grafs is of a bluifh colour, 
and fhaped much like the red top 
grais, but is more folid and heavy, 
having fcarcely any cavity in the 
ftock. It would be highly prized, 
could it be made to produce larges 
ly. It grows beft where the ground 
is baked, or hard trodden, and 
where the foilis not deep, as ina 
thin {ward over a flat rock ; and it 
bears drought to admiration. 

Lucern and St. Foin have beer 
tried a little in this country ; but 
it feems they will not profper well 
in our climate ; though they do ex- 
tremely well in countries that are 
in the fame latitude. 

The burnet which is now upon 
trial, will be found to anfwer, L 
think, very well. | 

GRAVEL, earth of the fame 
nature with fand, only more coarfe 
and harfh. Both feem to confit 
of minute pebbles. Gravel is ufe- 
fulin mending roads, in making 
dams, and for walksin gardens, &c. 

A foil of mere gravel is the mean- 
eft of all foils ; and will produce 
next to nothing, till it be mended 
with fomething mixed with it ; and 
even then it will need a wet fea- 
fon, unlefs it be in a wet fituation, 
as at the foot of a hill, or watered 
with {prings. 

The beft manures for this fort of 
land in general, are marle, clay, the 
mud of fwamps, ponds, rivers and 
creeks, If applied in large quan- 
tities, they will meliorate it for a 
long time. The beft yearly drefi- 
ings are the dung of cows and fwine, 
fea-weeds, ftraw partly rotted, bits 
of leather, woollen rags, and almoft 


-any fpungy fubftances which re- 


tain moifture for fome time. — 
This kind of foil, well manured, 


fometimes produces good crops of 


fuch plants as require much heat, 
as Indian-corn and tobacco. And 
it does well in a good feafon, forryc, 
clover, beans, peafe and potatoes. 

GREENS, . 


- “tender. 
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GREENS, the general name of 
thofe pot-herbs which are boiled 
for food when they are young and 
Some of the moft ufeful 
of them known in this country, are 
{pinage, kale, French turnips, dan- 
delion, purflain, white and black 
muftard. There is a Scotch kale 
which may be reared earlier than 
almoft. any other greens, and is e- 
qual in goodnefs to any. To have 
greens early, let kale and French 
turnips be fowed in O&tober,and the 
young plants covered clofely with 
eel-gra{fs, or ftraw, during the win- 
ter, and till the influence of the fun 
be fufficient to renew their vegeta- 
tion, : 

GREEN-DRESSING, turning a 
crop of green plants into the ground 
ain fummer, to enrich the foil, and 
fit it to produce a good crop of 
wheat. By repeating this culture, 
ei or worn out land may be 


rought to any degree of richnefs. 


that is defired, without any other 
manure. Buck-wheat, rye, peafe 
or oats, may be fowed in the fpring, 
and in June ploughed in, when 
they are fulleft of fap, and moft 
eafily rotted. The ground fhould 
be again ploughed in the fall, fowed 
with winter grain, and weil har- 
rowed. The coft of ploughing 
and feed, is not fo much as that of 
dung, when it can be had, and cart- 
ing it. This management, there- 
fore, may often appear eligible, ef- 
pecially in places where manures 
are not plenty. On account of the 
cheapnefs of the feed, Mr. Eliot 
recommends millet as a moft fuita- 
ble crop for green-dreffing ; and 
fome have ufed clover and rye- 
grafs. In Britain, buck-wheat is 
much ufed, as the ftalks, when 


_ green, are very large and juicy, and 


as they require but a fhort time to 
rot. Itis afferted, that about ten 
daysare fufficient for it tole under 
the furrows, 
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The chief difficulty I can think 
of, which tends to difcourage this 
practice is, the choking of the 
plough in going among a tall growth 
of plants. It may be needful for a 
boy to tend it. But in Britain, to 
prevent choking, they pafs a roller 
over the crop to be turned in, 
which lays it flat, and in the fame 
dire&tion that the plough is to pafs. 

GREEN-SCOWERING, “ a 
difeafe to which fheep and bullocks 
are often fubje&t. The beft reme- 
dy for this diftemper is verjuice : 
A wine glafs full is enough for a 
fheep, and a pint for a bullock,” 
Complete Farmer. 

GROUND, a general name for 
land, be the foil what it may. 
Ground that is fit to produce crops 
is neither too foft nor too hard, 
neither too wet nor too dry. It is 
light and eafily pulverized. Itis 
not fo tenacious as to cleave to the 
{pade, which enters eafily. That 
is the beft mould which cuts like 
butter, and yet eafily crumbles, and 
hasno ill {mell. It does not crack 
in dry weather. Itis dark colour- 


ed, or quite black ; does not foon 


poach with wetnefs. It fhines af- 
ter the plough : Flocks of crows fol- 
low the ploughman, and, as Pliny 
expreffes it, peck at his heels. 
GROVE, arow or walk of trees 
planted clofe, for ornament and 
fhade, | ; 
Formerly a grove made in regu- 
lar lines, was confidered as mof{t 
ornamental. But modern improv- 
ers are rather difgufted with the u- 
niformity of a grove, and prefer 
thofe which appear as if they were 
the work of nature or chance. As 
tafte alters from time to time, I 


fhall not undertake to determine 


which are moft grand or beautiful. 
As my great obje& is real improve- 
ment and advantage, I fhall here 
attend to groves in regular lines. _ 

Groves in gardens are both orna- 
mental 
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mental and ufeful. They fhade the 


walks in the borders ; fo that we 
may walk in gardens with pleafure, 
in the hotteft part of the day. It 
is {carcely needful to fay thefe gar- 
den groves fhould confift of fruit- 
trees; and they fhould be of the 
{maller kinds, in a garden of a {mall 
fize. A double row has the beft 
effet, one near the wall, the oth- 
er on the oppofite fide of the walk. 

In other fituations groves of 
larger trees are preferred. Lanes 
and avenues leading to manfion 
houfes and other buildings, may be 
ornamented with rows of trees, 
either on one, or on both fides: If 
only on one, it fhould be the fouth- 
ermoit, on account of the advan- 
tage of {hade. Such trees are beft, 
the limbs of which are not apt to be 
low. 

Lots and enclofures fhould be 
bordered with rows of trees, either 
fruit trees or timber trees, in clofe 
order. They will do better a yard 
or more from the fence, than in 
hedges according to the Englifh 
method. But fuch trees fhould be 
chofen, as are not apt to propagate 
and multiply, left the borders be 
foon filled with fhrubs. . 

It would be advantageous to the 


publick, as well as to the owners of 


adjoining farms, if all our roads 
were lined with groves. They 
might be either within or without 
the fertces. 
ernment might interpofe, and fe- 
cure to the planters thofe which 
ftood in the roads; and oblige farm- 
ers to plant in the roads againit 
their own lands. I f{hould prefer 
this to planting within the fences, 
where the roads have a good width. 
But the trees fhould be {o tall when 
planted, as to be above the reach 
of cattle ; and be ftaked, or other- 
wife fecured, till they arrive to a 
certain bignefs, 


Or, if they were planted along | 


In the latter cafe, gov- | 
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the foutherly fides of roads only, 
the advantage to the publick would 
be great, Befides providing a ftock 
of wood and timber for future gen- 
crations, the prefent would receive 


| the benefit of their fhadow, caft in- 


to the roads in the hotteft part of 
our fummer days. This would be 
extremely refrefhing to travellers, 
to teams that pafs under them, 
and to many tame animals that 
live in the roads. In this cafe, 
the adjoining lots would not be 
injured with the fhade ; but for the 
beauty of their appearance, trees on 
both fides of the road would be beft. 
If the country were well ftocked 
with thefe groves, their per{pira~ 
tion would help to abate the {corch- 
ing heat of the fun, by moiftening 
the atmofphere. Thev would ferve 
to impede the force of high driv- 
ing winds and ftorms in fummer, 
which often tear our tender vegeta- 
bles, or lay our crops flat to the 
ground. Qur buildings would be 
alfo in lefs danger from them. The 
winds 1n winter would not be fo 
keen and violent. The force of 
fea winds on our fruit-trees would 
be abated. The {nows that. fall 
would be more even on the ground. 
Roads would be lefs blocked up, 
and feldomer rendered impaffable 
by them. But for thefe laft pur- 
pofes, groves of evergreens will 
have the greateft effect. | 
Groves fhould be planted thick 
at firlt, that the above advantages 
may be had from them while young. 
When the trees become fo large as. 
to be crowded, they fhould be thin- 


ned, eo 


GRUB, “the name of a large 
maggot produced from the eggs of 


a certain fpecies of butterfly, It 


is of a large fize, and often does 
great injury to the corn by under 
mining it, and preying on its roots. 
It produces the beetle, and is by 
fome called the rook-worm, becaufe 

rooks 
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rooks are patticularly fond of it. 
The beft way to deftroy the grub, 
is good and frequent ploughing, 
which will clear the ground, how- 
ever infefted with this infe&, for 
fome years at lealt.” Complete 
Farmer. 
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HARROW, akind of drag uled 
in tillage. By drawing a harrow 
over ploughed ground, the clods 
which remain after ploughing, aré 
broken, and the ground made mel- 
low and fine. It ferves alfo to 
defiroy weeds, by pulling out their 
reots, and expofing them to the fun 
and wind. And itis ufed to cover 

‘feeds newly fown. 

There are two kinds of harrows 
commonly ufed ; the fquare har- 
row, and the bifurcate harrow; the 
former is for old and clear ground, 
the latter for land that abounds 
with ftumps of trees and other ob- 
ftacles. “The {quare harrow is arm- 
ed with fixteen, or with twenty 
five tufhes, ot teeth. The fharper 
thefe teeth are, the more they will 
pulverizethe foil. If they be fteel- 
ed at the points, they will hold their 
fharpnefs the longer, and ftir the 
ground more effectually. And the 
colt of doing it is fo little, that it is 

_ furprifing to fee that it is fo general- 
by neglected by our farmers, 


Some ule harrows with wooden 


teeth, but they are of fo little ad- 
vantage to the land, unlefs it be 
merely forcovering feeds, that they 
may be confidered as unfit to be 
uled at all. The treading of thé 
cattle that draw them, will harden 
the foil more perhaps than thefe 
harrows will foften it. 

The bifurcate, or triangular har 
yow, is either a fork of natural 
growth, or elfe madé artificially. 
“Fhe artificial one is cotnmonly 
Rrongett, when well made, as tim: 
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| ber may be chofen which is fuffis 


ciently tough and ftrong, Thetwe 
legs may either be lapped together 
at the angle, or elfe framed togeth- 
er hike a pair of rafters, excepting 
that the butt ends, being tougheft, 
muft be put together. But the joint 
muft be ftrengthened by a good i- 
ron hoop {martly driven on to the 
nofe, after the wood is thoroughly 
dry, and faftened with ftrong nails ; 
and further ftrengthened with a 
brace from one leg to the other, 
framed in about two feet from the 


jun@ure of the legs. — 


The angle may be more or lefs 
acuté, according to the ftate of thé 
land in which the harrow is moftly 
to bé ufed. For rough ground the 
angle muft be more acute ; but for 
well cleared ground, the angle may 
be of 45 degrees, or more. The 
more obtufe the angle is, the more 
near together the teeth muft be 
placed. In this kind of harrow 


‘fome put 9, fome 11, and fome 13 


teeth, or even 15. The rougher 
the land, the fewer the teeth ; and 
the fewer they are, the longer and 
flronger they fhould be. 

To prevent, this machine from 
faftening itfelf often in immovable 
ftumps and roots, the tecth may be 
fet leaning a little backwards, But 
where there are no obftacles, they 
fhould rather incline the contrary 
Ways | 3 

Some make ufe of a horfe-har- 
row, to mellow the ground and kill 
weeds, betwixt rowsofIndian-corn. 
But the horfe-plough anfwers the 
purpofe better 1n gcneral, unlefs it 
be upon green {ward ground, in 
which the horfe-plough will not 
an{wer at all, 

HARROWING, working the 
foil with a harrow. A team that 
travels quick, is beft for Narrow- 
ing, unlefs the land be too full of 
obftacles. Horfes, therefore, are 


_ bétter for this work than oxen, be- 


caule 
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gaufe their motion is quicker. The 
fafter the harrow moves, and the 
more it jumps, the more the hard 
clods are broken, and _ the turfs 
torn. The teeth will alfo keep 
cleaner and go deeper ; fo that the 
land will be the more mixed and 
mellowed. But clayey land is fo 
apt to be cloddy, that it is often nec- 
effary to follow the harrow with a 
maul, or a hoe, to break the re- 
maining clods. 

Befides pulverizing the foil, cov- 
ering feeds, and drawing out the 
_roots of weeds, the defigns of har- 


rowing are to make the land level, | 
or fmooth; and on fallows, to caufe | 
the feeds of weeds to vegetate by | _ 
rain the clods will crumble eafily ; 


expofing them to the air, in order 
that they may be deftroyed by after 
' Operations. ‘ 

When land is wet and poachy, 
or at all muddy, it can be of no 
fervice to harrow it, It willrather 
do damage, as it will make it more 
compact, 3 
cannot eafily be too much harrowed, 
The more it is harrowed, the more 
compact it will be. 

The harrowing of new ground 
for feeding, without ploughing, 
may be performed in almoit any 
weather, if the ground be only dry 
enough to be mellowed by the har- 
row. And the fooner after burn- 
ing this work is done, fo much the 
better, as it will prevent the afhes 
being blown away by high winds, 
and as it will {preadit more equally, 
and more effectually mix it with 
the foil. 

On furrows of green fward, the 
harrow fhould pals the fame way 
that the plough did : Otherwife 
fome of the furrows which lie a 
little higher than the reft will be 
turned Sack again, grafs upwards. 
This fort of land requires a heavy 
harrow, or one made fo by load- 
ing it, A light one will fink inte 





Land that is too light and puffy, 
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the furrows but little, and be of little 
fervice. 

On old ground, ploughed plain, the 
harrow fhould pafs, the firft time, 
acro{s the furrows, as the teeth will 
better take hold of the roots of 
weeds, and more deeply penetrate 
the foil. It will allo do more to- 
wards levelling the ground. After- 
wards it fhould be harrowed the 
other way. 

Harrowing commonly does the 
moit fervice immediately, after 


| ground is ploughed, as the teeth ga 
| deeper, and raife the more mould, 
If it be neglected at this juncture, © 


atime fhould be chofen when the 
foilis not too dry. After a gentle 


and the foil underneath being drier, 
will not be hardened by the tread- 
ing of cattle. 

In light fandy, or gravelly foils, 
or where there is occafion for har- 
rowing land which is exceflively. 
dry, or in danger of foon becom- 
ing fo, it fhould be done when the 
dew is on the ground early ina 


morning. This will increafe, rather 


than diminifh the moiftnefs of the 
foil, And om the contrary, land 
which is apt to be too wet, fhould 
be harrowed at a time when it is 
drieft.. The firft fcratching will 
caufe it to dry fafl, and fo prepare 
it to be made fine and mellow by 
the fecond, 

The European farmers recom 
mend harrowing ground once over 
before corn is iowed, and then. to 
harrow in the feed the contrary 
way. The grain will be the more 
even, and not appear fo muchin 
rows, as if it were fowed upon the 
furrows ; but it will not be fo deep- 
ly covered. Perhaps fowing upon 
furrows may be generally the better 
method in this country, which is 
fo much more liable to fuffer by 
fevere frofts and droughts. Some 
of our farmers even think it beft to 

; plough 
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plough in the feed with a fhallow 
furrow. The roots will lie the 
deeper, and be lefs expofed to fuf- 
fer by froftand drought. 
Harrowing fallows is doubtlefs a 
beneficial operation. | If it be done 
two or three timés between plough- 
ings, the feeds of weeds will be en- 
couraged to vegetate, and confe- 
quently will be killed at the next 
ploughing or harrowing. Thus 
the land will be very clean after a 
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year of fallow ; and the food and 


pafture of plants will be more in- 
creafed than it could be by plough- 
ing only. 

Some have found their account 
in harrowing mowing grounds, 
when they have become bound and 
fiiff. Though the roots of the 
grafsare much torn and mangled 
by harrowing, the foil will be loof- 
ened at the furface, and the vegeta- 
tion of the grafs fo much increafed, 
that the excefs of the next cro 
will more than compenfate the har- 
rowing. It fhould be done in au- 
tumn, and before heavy rains fall, 
but after a gentle one. It would 


be beft, before harrowing, to af-. 


ford the land a {prinkling of old 
dung, or compoft. Its fruitfulneds 
will thus be greatly increafed. 

The harrowing of land that is 
ploughed in ridges, fhould be per- 
formed lengthwife, and by two 
harrows abreaft, or three, if the 
breadth of the ridges require them, 
that the trenches may not’ be too 
much filled. ‘The fecond harrow- 
ing may be acrofs, if the land need 
to be jaideven for mowing. But 
then the trenches fhould be cleared 


out with a fhovel.or plough, if the’ 


land be fo flat and wet as to make 
it proper to lay it down in ridges. 
Harrowing of winter grain. in 
the fpring, is approved of beyond 
the Atlantick. When the roots 
are well fe:, and in fufficient plenty, 


think this may be a laudable piece |. 
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of hufbandry. The harro will 
deftroy but a few of the plants ; and 
the lofs of them will be more than 
made up in the increafed growth of 
the reft. But inorder to make the 
loofened plants take rooting, Mr. 
Lifle advifes to drive a flock of 
theep about over the field. Others 
advife to rolling the ground, which 
appears more rational. 
HARVEST, the feafon when 
corn is cut down, and fecured. 

In this country, there are two 
feafons which are called harveft : 
Englifh harveft, and Indian har- 
velt. The formeris about the end 
of July, the latter in O&tober or 
November. 

Wheat and rye are harvefted in 
much the fame manner. Both are 
reaped and bound in fheaves. It is 
ufual to cut rye rather greener than 
wheat, that the flour may be the 
whiter, 

If grafs or weeds grow among 
grain, it fhould be cut high, that fo 


| the lefs trafh may be bound up in 


the fheaves, And when taking weeds 
with the grain cannot be avoid- 
ed, it fhould be reaped a little the 
earlier, that it may have time to lie 
till the weeds are well dried, with- 
out danger of {cattering the corn by 
its being over dried. 

‘The bands fhould be made in a 
morning early, when the dew is 
greateft, and the ftraw moft fupple. 
But the beft time to bind the 
fheaves, is when the air begins to 
be damp towards evening, as the 
leaft degree of moifture will pre- 
vent the {cattering of the grain: 
And there is fome degree for an 
hour or two before funfet. 

After binding, it fhould be made 
up into fhocks without delay, or af- 


ter ftanding in fheaves one day, if 


the weather be fettled and dry 3_ 
where it is to ftandin the field till 
not only the ftraw, but the grain, 
be thoroughly dried; and tlla . 
abs 
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able opportunity prefent for cart- 
ingitin. It fhould be done when 
the air has a {mall degree of damp- 
nels. | 

It would be beft on fome ac- 
counts, that grain fhould be thrafh- 
ed as foon as it is carted in. But 
as it is ufually a hurrying feafon, it 
is but feldom that the farmer. can 
{pare time for it. it mult there- 
fore be ftored. 

The beft method of ftoring it, is 
to lay the fheaves up in the barn. 
But if want of room require them 
to. be ftacked, care fhould be taken 
that the grain may not draw. mortft- 
ure from the ground, by laying 
boards, {traw, or rubbifh under the 
ftack. A better way {till is toa have 


a tight floor of boards mounted | 


on four blocks, fet in the ground, 
and fo high from the ground as to 
prevent the entering of vermine. 

In building a itack, care fhould 
be taken to keep the feed-ends of 
thé fheaves in the middle, and 
higher than the outer ends. No 
fowls nor birds can then come at 
the grain ;-and the rain that falls 
on the ftraw-ends will run off, and 
not pafs towards the centre. The 
{tack fhould be well topped with 
{ftraw, that the rain may be com- 
pletely turned off. As to the har- 
vefting of barley, oats and peafe, fee 
thofe articles. 

With refpeét to harvefting In- 
dian-corn, 1 would obferve, that 
many do it much too early, to their 
own damage and lofs. As long as 
there is any greennefs, or fap re- 
maining in the whole length of the 
ftalk below the ear, or even. in the 
cob, fo long the corn improves by 
ftanding. For the fap will continue 
to difcharge itfelf into the grain. 
Though a crop harvefted earlier 
may meafure as much in ears, or 
more whenitis newly hutked, it 
will fhrink a great deal, fometimes 
{fo much that not two corns on an 
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ear will touch each other. Befides, 


| there will be the greater difficulty 
}in drying and keeping it. Corn 
that is harvefted early, will not be 
| fit to ftore in out-door tribs, nor 


in Our common corn houfes, unlefs 


it be firft {pread thin on floors, and 


dried. And this is troublefome at. 
leait, if not impracticable. 

Sguirrels, and rapacious birds, 
and bad fences, drive perfons to 
harvefting early. But there is com- 
monly more loft than faved by it. 
When the corn ftands tolerably fe- 
cure, and isin no danger from froft, 
nor from thieves, harvefting early 
isan errour. I fhould not think 
the beginning of November at all 
too late, 

It is not fafe to let it lie long in 
the hufks after it is gathered, left it 


- fhould heat, or contra& dampnefs. 


One unripe ear, or green flalk, in 


| aheap, may damage many. The 


common practice of colle&ing large 
companies to hufk the corn as foon 
as it is gathered, is a laudable one. 


| Andafter it is hufked, it fhould 


havea dry place, and fo much ben- 
efit of the air, that it may be fure 
not to grow warm, let the air prove 
to be ever fo moift. 

Sometimes a fevere early froft 
drives the farmer to harvefting, as 
he knows the froft-bitten corn is 
apt to rotin the hufks. Butin fuch 
a cafe, or when corn holdsits green- 
nefs uncommonly late, an approve 
ed method is, to cut it up clofe to 
the ground, and fet it up in {mall 
fhocks in thefield. It willripen 
kindly, and take nodamage. By 
this method the grain has the ben< 
efit of all the fap contained in the 
{lalks. 

Ihave heard of fome perfons in 


the county of Lincoln, who, find« 


ing their Indian-corn very green at 
harvefting, have boiled it in the 
ears after hufking : By which exe 
pedient they were able to dry it an 
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the ears, without “its rotting 6Y 
moulding. This may be no ill 
rnethod ata pinch. But rather than 
be obliged to do it yearly, I fhould 
think they had better lay afide the 
culture of this plant, or elfe ufe no 
feed but from the northward,which 
will ripen in feafon. 
~HATCHEL, an inftrument call- 
ed fometimes a-comb, full of long 
pins of iron or f{teel for teeth, with 
which flax and hemp are combed, 
They who manufacture thefe arti- 
cles, as all the families of farmers 
fhould, ought to be provided with 
feveral hatchels of different fine- 
neffes. 
HAY, dried grafs. 
HAY-HOOK, an inftrument to 

pull hay out of a mow, or ftack. 
This inftrument is often made of 
wood ; but an iron one is far pref- 
erable. It fhould be fharp point- 
ed, armed with a fluke, and have a 
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focket to receive the wooden han- 


dle. The handle fhould have a 
- turn at the end for the eafe of pull- 
ing. There can be no better handle 
than the half of an ox-bow. 
HAY-MAKING, the curing, or 
drying of grafs for fodder. ‘The 
firft thing to be confidered about 
hay-making, is the time of cutting 
the grafs. It fhould not be cut too 


early, or before it has got its growth: | 


For this will caufe it to fhrink too 
much in drying. On the contrary, 
it fhould not ftand too late, or tll 
the feed be ripe. It is not only 


harder to cut, but the ripenefs of | 


the feed will caufe it to fhatter out 
while drying, which will be a con- 

fiderable lofs, as the feed is the 
moft rich and nourifhing part ; and 
the foil will be the more exhaulted 
by nourifhing the feed till it come 
to maturity, and the next fucceed- 


ing crop will be the poorer. There | 


never can be any advantage in 
mowing late, unlefs it be thicken- 
ing the grals roots, where they were 
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before too thin. He that mows 
early has the advantage of longer 
days for drying his hay ; and of 
fhorter nights, when the dews are 
lefs detrimental to hay making. © 
The right time for cutting clover 


is when half the heads begin to lofe 


their bright colour, and turn brown- 
ifh by ripenefs. A general rule for 
other graffes is, to cut them foon 
after they have bloflomed,. or as 
{oon as the feeds are formed. The 
grafs is then in its perfe€tion, as it 
is fulleft of juices, and the juices 
will not evaporate, nor the fraw 
fhrink too much in drying. Four 
pounds of green grafs, will com- 
monly make one pound of dry hay. 

But the farmer who has many 
acres of the fame kind of grafs, cane 
not always cut the whole of it in 
exaétly the right feafon. That he 
may approach as near to right as 
poffible, he flrould cut the thickeft 
firft of all, if it be in danger of 


lodging, or fo thick that the loweft 


leaves perifh, or the bottoms of the 
{talks turn yellow. The thinneft 
fhould be cut next, which is apt to 


_beripe fooneft : And laft of all, the 


middling fized grafs. 
_ Where a fecond crop is expeéted 
the fame year, thick grafs fhould be 
cut a little the earlier, that the roots 
may not be injured fo much as to 
prevent their {fpeedy recovery, by 
being clofely covered too long by 
the firft crop, : 

Some regard fhould be had te 
the weather, when the time of cut- 
ting is in contemplation. 


are able to call m as much aflift- 
ance as they pleafe in hay making. 
It would be beft for them not to 
cut any grafs jult before the full 
or change of the moon, as falling 
weather is to be looked. for at thefe 

times more-efpecially. _ : 
Grafs which has not been wafh- 
ed by rain for feveral days, has a 
kind 


Thofe © 
| efpecially fhould regard it, who 


x 
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kind of gum on it, which is known 
by its adhering to the {cythe. This 
gum is thought to be a benefit to 
the hay ; and farmers are fond of 
mowing their grafs when this gum 
appears, rather than juft after the 
grafs has been wafhed by rain. 

As to the drying of hay, or the 
manner of making it, I know there 


are a variety of opinions. All per-— 


fons will agree that too much dry- 
ing is hurtful. It is certainlya lofs 
to rake it, or ftir it at all, when it is 
fo dry that the leaves will crumble. 
And doubtlefs as much of the fap 
fhould be retained, as is confiftent 


with its being kept in good order | 


for fodder. 

Some graffes will keep well with 
lefs drying than is needful for oth- 
ers. The Rhede-Ifland bent, as it 
1s called, or red tep grafs, will do 
with leis drying than fome other 
grafles. It has been much prac- 
tiled to put it up with fo little dry- 
ing, that it heats in the mow to fo 
great a degree, as to make it turn 
brown like tobacco; andit is known 
that cattle. will eat it well, and 
thrive on it. But the mow will 
fend out part of the virtue of the 
hay in fteams, 
that all grafles fhould be fo much 
dried, that mowsand Racks, though 
they have a degree of heat, fhould 
not emit any feniible {team ; and 1 
would not wifh to have hay made 
brown by mow-burning. 

Were it not for the labour and 
colt, a good way of hay-making 
would be, for the hay-makers to 
follow at the heels of the mowers, 
at leaft as foon as the dew is off, 
and fpread the fwarihs evenly ; 
turn the grafs about the middle of 
the fame day ; make it up into 
cocks before night ; open the hay, 
and turn it the next day ; and fo on 
ull it be fufficiently dried, doubling 
the cocks if figns of rain appear. 


It will not commonly take more | 


Icannot but think . 
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than two or three days to dry. it, 
unlefs it be very green, or uncom- 
monly. thick. A perfon who has 
but little hay to make, need not be 
much blamed, if he do it in this 
way. | 
But a method which I have gen- 
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erally found to anfwer well in fet- 


tled good weather, and which faves 
{o much labour as to recommend it, 
isas follows, Ifthe grafs be thick, 
the {warths mowed in the morning 
I turn bottom upwards at evening, 
which prevents the hay being 
browned and hurt by imbibing the 
dew of the approaching night. 
Thefe {warths, together with thofe 
mowed in the afternoon, I {pread 
the next morning. I rake the hay 
in the after part of the day, in fuch 
a manner that the raking ferves to 
promote its drying, flinging fome 
of it inwards, expofing the green- 
eft locks as much as poifible to the 
fun, raking alternately on one wind- 
row and another, till all are clofed. 
Then I make them up into cocks 
of a moderate fize. After this I 
ftir the hay no more for two or 
three days, and then cart itin. It 
will f{weat fo much in the cocks, 
that there will be no danger of its 
mow-burning,. 

But if the weather be unfettled, 
or if fhowers be frequent, it may 





be better to {pread grafs well as 
foon as itis mowed, ftir it often, 


cock it the fame day it is mowed, 
open it the next fair day when the 
dew is off, let it {fweat in cock, and 
houfe it as feon as itis dry enough. 
It will bear to be laid greener ona 
{caffold, than in a ground mow ;_ 
and in a narrow mow greener than 
in a broad one. 

When grafs is very thin, and pot 
full of fap, it may be cut in the 
forenoon, and raked in-the after- 
noon of the fame day ; and then 
dry fufficiently in cocks, in two or 
three days, But if a heavy rain 

fall, 
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fall, it will need to be opened, and © 
expofed to the fun for a few hours. | 
If there be only a fmail quantity of © 
rain, it may be fufcient to pull out | 


fome of the hay round the bottoms, 


or only on that fide which was _ 
windward when the rain fell, and | 
If the Keke are - 
fo fituated that the water has run | 
much under their bottoms, they | 
fhould be turned bottom upwards, — 


lay it on the tops. 


and trimmed. 
Sometimes hay wil become too 


dry, notwithftanding | eee pre- 


caution to prevent it For it will 
dry twice as faft in fome fair days 
asin others, becaufe of the differ- 
ent drynefs of the air. When this 
is the cafe, it fhould be removed 
‘only in the evening, or morning, 
when the air isdamp. And it is 
good to have fome greener hay to 
mix with it. 

Some think that mown. grafs 
fhould never be expofed to the full 
influence of the fun, left it be rob- 
bed of too much of its fap, while it 
isin its moft fluid ftate. A very 
ingenious gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance does not permit his arafs 
to lic in fwarth, but for an’ thar or 
two after itis cut ; or no longer 
than till its wetnefs be gone, and it 
juit begins to appear withered : 
‘Then gathers it into very {mall par- 
. els, which he ‘calls grafs-cocks, 
not more than a good forkful in 
‘each : Turns them over once in a 
while, about funfet is the beft time : 


Doubles them as they grow drier : 


And when the hay is almoft dried e- 
nough, makes up the whole into 
large cocks. Grafs that is thus 
dried, will not wafte by crumbling 3 
nor will much of its juices evapo- 
rate. I have feen his hay, the 


flavour of which excelled almott | 


any other that I have met with, The 
colour of it, indeed, was rather 
yellowifh than green: 
3 miptter of no conlequence to the | 
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farmer who does not fend his hay 
to market. JI cannot but think 
that, in dry fettled weather, this is 
an excellent method of hay-mak- 
ing. But in catching weather, per- 
haps a method which takes leis time 
is to be preferred. 

Clover is a fort of hay that re= 
quires a critical attention in curing: 
Becaufe, though the ftalks need 
much drying, the leaves and heads 


| will bear but little without waft- 


ing. It is beft to rake it towards 
night, when the dampnefs of even- 
ing begins tocome, open it the next 
day, and never ftir it much when 
there is danger of its crumbling. 
Salt hay, in this country, has ufu- 
ally been hurt, by lying too leng in 
the {warths. The method in which 
I have treated it for feveral years, 
is, to cock it the next day after it 
is cut, and carry it in, without de- 
laying more than one day, and put 
alayer of fome kind of dry flraw 
between load and load of it, in 
the mow, to prevent its taking 
damage. The ftraw contracts fo 
much of its moifture and faltnefs 
that the cattle will eat it very free- 
ly 3 and the hay is far better than 
that made in the common way. 
if this hay be permitted to lie 
out in rains, the faltnefs of it will 
be diminifhed, which they who 
have but little other fodder, may be 
apt to confider as an advantage. But 
it will contra& no virtue, while it 
lofes its faltnefs. The frefh water 
will damage it ; efpecially for thofe 
who have plenty of other fodder. 
Salt hay fhould not be cut when 
the full or change of the moon is 
approaching, leit the tides fhould 


| be high, before it can be got off 


from the marfh. 

HEMP, a plant with a tough fi- 
brous coat, which anfwers the > 
fame purpofes as flax, but is coarfer 


saad: flronger. 


. The plant is tap-rooted, ail there 
fore 


_ 
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fore does beft in a deep and free } 
It is luxuriant, and quick in | 
its growth, and therefore requires | 
a rich, and well prepared foil. The | 
foils which have been found to fuit | 


foil. 


it beft, area mich gravelly loam, or 


a loofe black mould, which is dry | 
It is an errour to think | 
that it needs a wet foil, for it bears . 


and deep. 


drought almoft equally with any 
plant that we cultivate. 

Mr. Eliot found by experiment, 
that it anfwered very well on a 
drained {wamp : And he tells of a 


man in the Jerfies, who raifed as 


much hemp yearly, on half an acre 
of fuch land, as brought’ him fifty 
pounds York money. It is not un- 
common for one acre to yield half 
a ton, which will fell for twenty 
pounds in cath, at the loweft. And 
Iam told by one who is much ac- 
quainted with it, that it 1s more 
eafily broken and fwingled than 
flax ; and that oftentimes the brake 


will do all that is neceffary in clean- | 


ing it, | 

To prepare land for acrop of 
hemp, the land fhould be ploughed 
to a good depth in the fall of the 
year preceding. If it be green 
{ward land, it fhould be ploughed 
as early as Auguft or September, 
that the {ward may be perfedly 
rotten. And if it were ploughed 
-in tidges it would be the better, 
and fit for {owing the earlier. And 
by crofs ploughing and harrowing 
in the {pring, it fhould be made ex- 
tremely fine and mellow. A little 
dung fhould be applied, if the land 
be notin the beft heart ; and the 
fall is the beft time to apply it. But 
if compolts are ufed, they fhould 
be laid on jut before fowing. 

The time of fowing the feed is 
as early in the {pring as the foil can 


be got into good order, as itis a ' 


plant that is not eafily injured by 
froft ; but the middle of May will 
not betoolate, 
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The feed for fowing fhould be of : 
the lait year’s growth, as older feed 


ts not wont to come up fo well, 


The quantity of feed for an acre in 
the broad-caft way, 1s three bufhels; 
but half that quantity, in the drill 
méthod, will be enough. If the 
land be poor, a fmaller quantity of 
feed willferve. The ground fhould 
be watched after fowing, that birds 
do not take away the feeds. 

The drill method is on fome ace 
counts preferable to the other. For 
though in the firft crop it will fall 
fhort, it exhaufts the land Jefs; and 
therefore in the long run, it may be 
more profitable. But it produces 
more feed, and this method is cer- 
tainly advantageous on account of 
the more convenient pulling of the 
hemp. If fown on narrow ridges, 


| and the trenches fhoveled out af- 
| ter fowing and harrowing, I ful- 


peét the broad-caft way would have 
the preference. 
As the correfpondent parts of 
generation are on different plants, 
they are of two diftiné forts, male 
and female, and require different 
treatment. I will venture to af- 
fert, contrary to M. Mercandier, 
that the male is the plant which 
bears the flowers, and the female 
that which bears the fruit, or feed. 
That which bears the flowers, 
will be fit for-pulling about the end 
of July, Its ripenefs is known by 
its growing yellow at the top, and: 
white at the root, by the falling of 
the flowers, and the withering of 
the leaves. If care be taken in 
pulling not to hurt thofe plants 
which are left, they will thrive the 
better, asthey will have more room, 
and as the earth will be ftirred a- 
bout their roots. And the drill 
method is favourable to this work, 
as the pullers need not tread a- 
mong the thickeft of the hemp. 
After pulling, it muft be put into 


i the water without delay, to fleep. 


Ponds 
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Ponds and ftill waters are beft. It 
will not take more than four or 
five days to water it enough. But 


at muft be watched, left it fhould | 
After watering, it 


be over done. 
mutt be fpread and dried in the 
fun. 

The fruitful kind does not ripen 
tit about five or fix weeks later, 
Its ripenefs i is known by the feeds 
turning brown. After it 1s well 
dried, and the feed taken off by a 
kind of coarfe comb, it mult be 
watered. 


The one kind is more fit to 


kind. 


be manufactured into thread and | 
cloth, the other more. fuitable for | 
But | 
the lateft kind may be made plia- — 
ble and fine, if labour.enough be | 
' beftowed uponit., Inftead of tleep- 


rigging of fhips, and ropes. 


ing, {preading hemp i in the dew will 
sly a as 1 have found by expe- 
Tience ; and this method is.pra€tif- 
ed in England. 

The dreffing of hemp may be 
performed in the fame manner as 
that of flax, if it be not uncom- 
monly large and long. A perfon 
who is well acquainted with the 
culture and manufacture of hemp, 
adlured me, that when bis neighbour 
railed it on a drained {wamp, he had 
ittwelve feet long ; and, that he 
might manage it eafily in drefling, 
he cut it in the middle. It was 
then as long as ordinary hemp, and 
as {trong for every purpofe. 

If fonre of the ftalks of hemp 
fhould be too large ahd ftubborn 


tor the brake, they may be put by _ 


themielves to be peeled by hand. 
are doing of it may be an amufe- 
ment for children and invalids, 
But to facilitate the drefling of 
hemp, mills fhould be erected for 
doingit. Or the machinery: may 
be an appendage to fome other mill. 
‘wo brakes fhould be moved to- 


gether, a coarfer and @ Aner, placed }. 





It will take almoft three | 
times as much watering as the firft | 
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head to head, that the handfuls may 
be eafily fhifted from one to the 
other. It is light work for, two 
boys to tend them. Butthe break- 
ing of large hemp by hand, is fe- 


| vere labour for the {trongeft men. 


If no convenient ftream be at 
hand, a mill may be conftruéted to 
be soaked by a horfe. 

It was formerly the cuftom to 
beat hemp abundantly with mallets, 
or with peftles in large mortars, or 
in fulling mills, to make it foft, and 
fit forfpinning. But M. tecae 
dier has {hewn how it may be more 
eafily done, by feeping tt in warm 
water, or in lie; and wafhing ity 
See his Treatife on Hemp. 

The great profit of a crop al 
hemp, and its being an article that 
will readily command cafh, fhould 
recommend the culture of it to all 
our farmers. Befides the hemp it- 
felf, of the value of twenty pounds 


| per acre, after it is drefled, the feed 
| of an acre muft be allowed to be of 


confiderable value. Perfons need 
not fear their crops will he upon 


_ their hands, when they confider the 
; vait fums of money which are year- 


ly fent to other countries for this 
article, almoft enough to deprive 
the country of a medium, and how 
naturally the demand for it will in- 
creafe as it becomes more plenty. 
There is no reafon to doubt-of fuc- 
cefs in raifing hemp, if the foil be 
{uitable, aid well prepared ; for it 
is lable to no difeafe ; naile will 
not deftroy it, unlefs it be with 
their feet, and it is an antidote to 
all forts of devouring infe€ts. Net- 
ther is the plant difficult as to. chi- 
mate. Though the hotteft climates 
do not fuitit, temperate and cool 
ones do ; and it has been found, by 
the (mall trials that have been. made, 
to thrive well in the various parts 
of New-England.. The moft north- 


| ern parts are very fuitable for the 


growing of hemp, 
P MENTING; 
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-HENTING-FURROWS, thofe 


which are turned from each other, 
being contiguous at bottom, as the 
two laft furrows in ploughing a 
land, or between ridges. : 

HOE, a well known inftrument 
ufed in tillage. It is called by fome 
the hand-hoe, to diftinguifh it from 
the horfe-hoe. 

Hoes are chiefly of two kinds, 
narrow and broad. The ufe of the 
narrow hoe is to.break up fpots of 
hard, or tough ground, as the balks 
left by the plough in {warded land, 
or the corners of lots where the 
plough cannot conveniently reach ; 
or to take up ftrong roots, fuch as 
thofe of the fhrub-oak, &c. There- 
fore this tool muft be made thick 
and ftrong, with a large eye, that it 
may admit a {trong helve. 

_It has alfo the name of a break- 
ing-up hoe ; but it is feldom made 
to do the work of a plough in this 
country of late, unlefs by the poor- 
eit people, and in places where 
teams cannot be eafily had. 

The broad hoe is a very import- 
ant implement among farmers, as 
it is much ufed, though not fo much 
as itfhould be. The more mellow 
the land is, the larger the hoe fhould 
be, that work may be done more 
expeditioufly, The tough and hard 
foil requires a narrower hoe, to 
render the labour more eafy. 

Where land is not ftony, hoes 
fhould be kept fharp by grinding. 
They will enter the ground the 
more eafily, and deftroy weeds and 
roots more effe€tually, 

For the eafe of the labourer, hoes 
fhould be made as light as is con- 
fiftent with the needful degree of 
ftrength : Their handles efpecially 
fhould be made of fome light kind 
of wood, as afh, or white maple, 
ora young tree of fpruce. For the 
Horfe- Hoe, fee that article. 

HOEING, either burying feeds 
in the earth with the hoe, or break- 
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ing and ftirring the foil, chiefly 


_when plants are growing in it, 


This after tillage, as I may call it, 
has been found to be of great ad- 
vantage to almoft every kind of 
plants, and to fome it is fo neceflary 


_ that no crop is to be expected with- 


out it. The deeper land is hoed, 
the greater advantage do plants re~ 
ceive from hoeing. 

_ The ends to be anfwered by hoe- 
ing are chiefly thefe:—1. To deftroy 
weeds which are always ready to 
{pring up in every foil, and which 
would rob the plants of moft of 
their food. Scraping of the fur- 
face, if it be done frequently, may 
anfwer this purpofe ; but to deftroy 
the roots of weeds, deeper hoeing 
is neceflary, 2. Tokeep the foil 
from becoming too compa, which 
prevents the roots extending them- 
felves freely in {earch of their food,” 
at the fame time keeping up a fer- 
mentation, by which the vegetable © 
food is concoGed, and brought in- 
to contact with the roots. For this 
purpole, the deeper landishoedthe . 
better. 9. To render the foil more — 
open and porous, fo that it fhall — 

greedily drink in the nightly dews, 

and that rain may not run off, but 
readily foak in as it falls, and be re- 
tained. Accordingly the more and 

oftenerland is hoed, the more moift- 

ure it retains, the better it bears 

drought, and the more its plants. 
are nourifhed. 4. Another defign 

of hoeing, and which has not been. 
enough attended to, is to nourifh ; 
plants by drawing frefh foil near to 

them, the efluvium of which en- 

ters their pores above ground, and 
increafes their growth. At the 

fame time, earthing of plants makes 

them ftand: more firmly, and in- 
creafes their pafture in the fpots 
where the roots moft abound. At 

the fame time it prevents the dry- 

ing of the earth down to the roots. 

But earthing, or hilling of plants, 
fhould 
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fhould be done with caution. Hill-' 


ing exceflively is hurtful, as it does. 
not permit the roots to have fo 
much benefit from the rains, and 
too much hinders the influence of 
the fun upon the lowermolt roots, 
Whatever hilling is done, fhould 
be done by little and little, at fev- 
¢ral hoeings, that the reots may 
gradually and eafily accommodate 
themfelves to the alteration of their 
condition. 
ing ferves to prevent the flanding 
of water on the furface, fo as to 
chill the ground, and check all fer- 
mentation in it. 

When all the hoeing is perform- 
ed with the hand-hoe, the labour 


is fevere, and more expenfive to- 


the owner; and the plants will re- 
ceive far lefs advantage from hoe- 
ing. Therefore, where land is tel- 
erably free from obftacles, I would 
earneftly recommend that the hoe- 
plough, or the common _horie- 
plough, which anfwers nearly the 
fame end, be much ufed. 

A plough called a cullivator has 
been conitruéted, with two mould- 
beards, which turns the mould beth 
ways at once, towards each of the 
two rows between which it paffes. 
But, as it requires more than one 
horfe to draw it in iff ground, two 
furrows made with a hoe-plough, or 
~ horfe-plough, according to the cuf- 
tomary practice, may anfwer full 
aswell, When the foilis light and 
mellow, it will be a faving of time 


to ufe this cultivator, and the work | 


will be done with moré regularity 
and neatnefs. 
The ufual method of horfe-hoe- 
ing is as follows: At the Arft hoe- 
ing, turn the furrows from the rows 
fo that they form a veering, or ridge, 
an the intervals between the rows. 
The plough fhould pafs as near to 
the rows as may be without danger 
of eradicating the plants ; for it is 
beft that the {oil be loofened as near 


Laftly, freq vent hoe-. 
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tothe roots as poffible : Becaufe 
when they are tenaer and weak, 
they will extend their roots but lit- 
tle ; and there will be no opportuni- 
y afterwards of ploughing and 

irring the earth fo near to them, . 
without too much danger of tear-. 
ing and injuring their reots. After 
ploughing, the rows are to be clear-. 
ed of weeds with the hand-hoe, 
and a little frefh earth brought into. 
contact with them. 

At the next hoeing, and all after 
hoeings, the furrows are to. be turn- 
ed towards the rows, fo as to form 
a henting, or trench, in the middle 
of each interval ; and crofs the fur- 
rows laft made, that the land may 
be the more thoroughly pulveriz- 
ed. This operation carries. the 
fhare of the plough farther from 
the roots, and at the fame time af- 
fords plenty of frefh earth about 
the plants, which muft be finifhed: 
with the hand-hoe. But if in. 

_ploughing, any of the plants fhould 
chance to be covered, they muit be; 
{et free without delay. - 

Aithelaft hoeing, either of In- 
dian-corn, or ef any thing that 1s 
planted in hills, as itis vulgarly call- 
ed, it is beft to make but one fur- 
‘row in an interval, and to. pais the 

plough beth ways, or cut. the 

_ ground inte fquares with the plough, 

- or rather with the cultivator. This 

leaves the roots the more room, and 

_lefs work will remain to be done 
with the hand-hoe, es 

If the horfe be weak, or the 
ground hard and {ftiff, it may be 

“needful to let the plough go twice 
in a place, which makes four times 
in an interval. For the plough 
fhould go as deep fer hocing, as im 
any other ploughing, or elfe the in- 
tention of it will be partly defeat- _ 
ed ; which is to keep that quantity. 
of foil lightand mellow frem which 
the plants are to draw the moft of 

| their nouritihment, G RaT 
We 
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# We apply horfe-hoeing to In- ' 


dian-corn, and could not be eafily 
perfuaded to neglect it. Every 
farmer knows how much it faves 
labour, and that the crop is increaf- 
ed by it. Why then will they not 
be perfuaded by all that has been 
experienced and written by fome 
of the wifeft farmers, to apply this 
‘method of culture to many other 
plants P I have no doubt it might 
be done with equal advantage. In- 
deed, we cultivate but few plants 
an tillage, for which this kind of 
culture would be improper. In 
Europe they horie-hoe even fome 
‘kinds of grafles, 

In a dry feafon, or in land that 
isin no danger of ever being too 
wet, itis advifable to hoe only in 
the morning and evening. And if 
farmers will work as early and late 
as they can, they may afford to de- 
fift, and reft themfelves from nine 
till four, when the air is hotteft. 
The ground will get and retain 
the more moifture which is thus 
hoed early and late. And in the 
middle of fome of our hotteft days, 
there is danger of hurting tender 
plants, by drawing the {calding 
earth clofe to their ftems, But the 


opinion. entertained by many, that | 


no hoeing at all fhould be done ia 
a dry feafon, is irrational and ridic- 
ulous. They deprive their land of 
‘the benefit of the dew, by neglect- 
ing to hoe it, fuffer it to be over- 
run with deftructive weeds, which 
rob the plants of moft of their nour- 


ifhment, and let the ground be fo 


hard, that the rain when it comes 
will not penetrate tt. 
HOGSTY, a kind of building in 
which hogs are confined and fed, 
The ways of conftru&ting thele 
houfes are various : But the beft are 
thofe which are framed and board- 
ed. The boards, that the {wine 
may not pnaw them to. pieces, 
fhould be of {ome harder ‘wood 


oe 
* Y 


one place. 
-ample may be followed, as it may 
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than white pine, and they fhould 
be faftened with ribbings and {pikes. 
Whatever be the conftru€ture of 
fties, they fhould always have one 
part clofe and warm, with a tight 
roof over it} and the other part 
open, in which the trough is plac- 
ed. Swine will not well bear to be~ 
wholly fecluded irom the weather, 
and funfhine ; andit is hurtful to 
them to have a cold and wet lodg- 
ing ; more hurtful than people are 
ready to imagine. 

The floor of a fty fhould be very 
tight, to prevent the lofs of manure ; 
or elfe it fhould be mounted fo high 
above the ground, that the manure 
may be eafily pulled out from un= 
derit. Itis a good way to have 
the open fide, or end, a little lower 
than the other, that the lodging 
part may always be dry. And fome 
build them with a gap above the 
fill at the lower part, where muck 
of the filth will go out, without the 
trouble of fhoveling it, = 

if planks be thought too expen- 
five for flooring, a good, and very 
durable floor may be made of flat 
{tones, bedded in clay, that the mae - 
nure may not {oak into the ground. 
But none of the rocks fhould be {o 
fmall, that. the largeft hog can ftir 
them with his nofe. 

In a neighbouring town, I once 
faw a light fty mounted on four 
low wheels, one at éach corner-s 
which was frequently drawn with 
eafe from one {pot to another, in an 
orchard near to the dwelling houfe. 
By means of thefe removals, every 
part of the enclofure might be ma- 


“nured. in turn, and no manure 


walted by its ftanding too long in 
LT heartily wifh thisex-_ 


be with a trifle of expenfe, for it 


-muft needs be profitable in a cone 


fiderable degree. __ 5 
In feeding hogs their food is 
often wafted, and fo dirtied as to 
: be 
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be fpoiled by their fanding with 
their feet in the trough, and by 
their {cuffling with each other. 
This may be eafily prevented... Let 
the trough be fo fpiked to the floor, 
that they cannot difplace it ; and let 
a piece of joift be fo framed in over 


the trough, that they cannot fland | 
over it; but can put their heads un- | 


der the joift into the trough. I have 
faved much in this way, fince I firft 
_ thought of it. The fwine eat little 
orno filth, which is a matter of 
fome importance with me; for I 
am thoroughly convinced, that the 
‘more Cleanly any animals feed, the 


more {weet and wholefome their 


Neth will be. 
As there is fome labour, and 


‘much care required, in tending 


- hogs which are fattening in a fty, 


J fhall with pleafure relate a meth-— 


‘od of doing it without tendance, 
excepting with water. It was dif- 
covered to me bv an ingenious and 


valuable friend. Let a hopper be 


built over the trough, capable of 
holding as much corn as is deftined 


to be expended ‘on the hog, or hogs, 
If there be occa-_ 


‘to be fattened. 
fion, there may be a lock on it. Let 
a ftrong pipe of wood, or metal, 
Yead from the bottom of the hop- 
per into the bottom of the trough, 
with a hole in its fide, juft where it 


is inferted into the trough. The | 
parts may ‘be fo adjufted that the | 


hole will difcharge the corn into 
the trough, as faft as it is wanted, and 
no fafter, till the hopper is emptied. 

HOP, a narcotick plant of the 
reptile kind, ‘the flower of which 
is an ingredient in beer, ale, &c. 
As I have not had much experi- 
ence in hops, I fhall give anac- 
count of the management of them, 
abftragted from the Complete Farmer, 
and abridged, 

A rich, deep, mellow, dry foil, 
rather inclining to fand than ¢lay, 
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hops. A black garden mould is 
excellent, Tote 
“The ground fhould be ploughed 


ery deep, or dug with a fpade, re- 


duced to a fine mould by repeated 
ploughing and harrowing, and laid 
even. ea 

When the ground is in proper 
readinefs for planting, let a line be 
{tretched ona ftraight fide ofa field 
with knots or rags in it, as far afun- 
der as you defign your hills fhall 
be; and ftick in the ground a fharp 
pointed ftick at every knot, as 
marks for the places where the hills _ 
are to be made. -Remove the line | 
to fuch a diftance as to make the 
hills equidiftant both ways ; and fo 
on through the whole ground. 

The diftance of the hills fhould 
be regulated by the ftrength of the 
foil. But in every cafe they fhould 
be far enough afunder to admit the 
hoe-plough at all times. If the foil 
be dry and fhallow, fix or feven 
feet will be a convenient diftance : 
But if it be rich, moift, and apt to 
bear large hops, it may be right to 
allow eight or nine feet. 

The time to plant hops 1s when 
they begin to fhoot in the fpring. 
The fets are cuttings from the roots, 
or branches which grow from the 
main root. They fhould be from 
five to feven inches long, with 
three or more joints or buds on 
each, all the old and hollow part 
being cut of. - Make holes twelve 
or fixteen inches wide, and of a 
depth proportioned to the nature of 
the ground. If fhallow, with hard clay 
or gravel under, dig not into it, left 
you make a bafin to retain water 5 _ 
but raife a {mall hill of good mould. 
If there is a good depth of rich 
mellow mould, dig the hole a foot 


and ahalf, or two feet deep ; the 


hops will thrive the better, 
"When all things are ready for 


| planting, fill up the holes with the 
> is beft adapted to the cultivation of | 


mould before thrown out, if it be 
good ; 
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geod ; but if the fame earth be not 
rich enough, make ufe of fine frefh 
mou'd, or of a compoft provided 
for the purpofe, a peck in each hill, 
but no dung on any account. 

Then with a fetting {tick make 
five or fix holes, one in the middle 
perpendicular, and the reft round 
it floping, and meeting at the top 
near the centre. Put in the fets fo 
that they may ftand even with 
the furface, prefs the mould clofe to 
them, and cover them with fine 
mould two or three inches thick. 
A ftick fhould be placed on each 
fide of the hill to fecure it. 

The ground being thus planted, 
all that is to be done in the follow- 


ing fummer is, to keep the hillsand | 


alleys clear of weeds by frequent 
hoeings, to dig the ground in May, 
and carry off the {tones raifed by 
digging ; to raife a {mall hill about 
the plants, and throw fome mould 
on the roots, andin May or June 
to twift all the vines and branches 
together in a loofe knot, and lay 
them thus twilted on the top of the 
hill. 

Early in the following {pring, 
when the weather is fine, open the 
hills, and cut of the fhoots of the 
firft year, within an inch of the 
ftock, together with the younger 
fuckers that have {prung from the 
fets; and-cover the {tock with fine 
‘earth. 

Inthe third and following years, 
‘when you dig your hop ground, let 
the earth be taken away with a 
{pade or hoe, round about the hills, 
very near them, that you may more 
conveniently come at the flock to 
cut it. Then in fair weather, if 
your hops be weak, begin to drefs 
them : But if ftrong, do it later ; for 
_dreffing late ref{trains their too ear- 
ly {pringing, which hurts the hop. 
_ After dreffing in the fecond year, 
the next thing is to pole them. 
Poles ten or twelve feet long will 
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-do then : But in the third year, 


when they come to their full bear- 


ing itate, they will require poles of 
full fize : This, if the ground be 


rich, and the hop vigorous, will be 


from fixteen to twenty feet; or 
there will be danger of lofing great - 


part of the crop. 

The hop will foon run itfelf out 
of heart, if it be over poled. Nei- 
ther can a good crop be expetted 


from over poled ground ; becaule _ 


the branches which bear the hops 


grow very little, till the buds have 


over reached the poles, which they 
cannot do when the pole is long. 
Two {mall poles are fufficient for a 
hill in a young ground, 


In forward years hops are ripe 


at the beginning of September. 
When they begin to change col- 
our, or are eafily pulled to pieces 3 
when they emit a fragrant {mell, 
and when their feeds begin to look 
brown and grow hard, you may 
conclude that they are ripe. Then 
pick them with all expedition ; for 
a {torm of wind will do them great 
mifchief at this time. : 
When the poles are drawn up 
in order to be picked, the vines a- 
round fhould be eut afunder at the 
height of three or four feet from 


the ground : For cutting them lew- 
er, efpecially while the hops are 
green, would occalion fo great a 
flow of fap, as would weaken the > 


root. 


The beft way of drying hops is te 


on kilns. Four pounds of undried 
hops, will make one pound after 
they are dried, » | 

Before hops are bagged, they 


fhould be laid in a heap, that they. 


may {weat and grow tough : And 
if they are covered for a while with 
blankets, they will be the better. 
The harder they are trodden in the 
bag the better they will keep. The 
bags are made of coarfe linen cloth. 


. They are commonly about eleven 


feet 


ge 
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feet long, : and near two yards and 
a: half in circumference, and con- 
tain about 259 weight of hops. The 
fall bags, called pockets, contain 
about half as much. 

The manner of bagging is thus. 
Make around or {quare hole, about 
26 or 30 inches over, in the floor 
of the chamber where the hops are 
laid in heaps after fweating. Tie 
with a piece of pack thread, a hand- 
ful of hops in each lower corner of 
the bag, to ferve as handles for the 
more cafy lifting or removing the 
bag ; ; and faften the mouth of the 
bag toa frame, or hoop, fomewhat 
larger than the hole, that the hoop 
may reft on its edges. The upper 
part thus fixed, the reft of the bag 
hangs down through the hole, but 
not To far as to touch the lower 
floor. ‘Then throw into it a bufhel 
or two of hops, and let a man go 


into the bag, and tread the hops. 


down till they he clofe ; then throw 
in more and tread ; and fo on till 
the bag is full. Toot it from the 
hoop, and few up the mouth as 
clofe as pofiible, tying hops in the 
upper, aS was done in the lower 
corners. ‘The harder the hops are 
prefied, and the clofer and thicker 
the bag is, the longer and better the 
hops will keep. 

A {mall manuring of hop ground 


every fecond year is fufhcient. 


Dung was formerly more in ufe 
than at prefent, experience having 


“hewn that lime, fea-fand, marle, 


afhes, &c. an{wer the Bhi better, 
and lait longer. But hog- -dung 


“prevents mildew from taking hops. 


Each pole, according to Dr. 
Hales, has three vines, which 
makes fix vines to a hill. | All the 
fprouts above this nuinter, fhould 
be broken off in the {pring. 

HORN- DISTEMPER, a dil- 
ie of neat cattle, the feat ot which 
isin their horns. Cows are more 
ubjeét to it than oxen, Jt does 
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not attack bulls ;-and fteers and» 
heifers under three years old, have 
not been known to have it. The 
diftemper gradually confumes the 
pith of the horn. Sometimes it is 
in both horns at once, but more 
ufually in one only. — : 

The difeafe is diftivetable by the 
coldnefs, or lofs of the natural 


- warmth of the horn 3 by dulnefs of 


the eyes, fliggithnels, lofs of appe- 
tite, and a difpofition to lie down. 
When the brain is affe&ted, cattle 
will tofs their heads, and groan 


_ much, as if in great pain. 


To effect the cure, the Heudt 
fhould be perforated with a nail 
gimblet, through which the cor- 
rupted thin matter will be difcharg- 
ed, if care be taken to keep it open. 
By this boring, which fhould be 
nearly horizontal, and ‘two or three 
inches from the head of the ani- 
mal, the cure fometimes is com- 
pleted. ‘When it proves otherwile, _ 


“a mixture of rum and honey with 


myrrh and aloes, fhould be thrown 

into the horn with a fyringe ; and 

be feveral times re speated, if ite dif. 

eafe continué.— For a more partic- 

ular account, fee a letter from the 

Hon. C. Talis, Efq; in the 1ft Vol... 
of the Memotrs of the Academy Lie rts 

and Sciences. 

HORSE, one of the moft «fetal 
of tame quadrupeds.’ ~The marks 
or evidences of a good one are thele, 
a high neck, a full breaft, a lively 
eye, a {trong back, a {tiff dock; full 
buttocks, ribs reaching near to the 
hips, well made hoofs yatther large, . 
and a good gait. 

The fize of a horfe fhould be in 


‘proportion to the work in which 


he is chiefly to be employed. Smatl 
fized ones often prove good in the’ 
faddle. “They are apt to be hardy, 
and in proportion to their fize, and 
the quantity of their eating, ufually 
are the moft profitable.” Plough- 


‘horfes: theuld be large, as their 


ages 
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weight is of importance in drawing; 
and as it is often inconvenient to 
pat two horfes to one plough, ef- 
pecially in horfe-hoeing. Large- 
nefs is alfo of importance, when 
they are ufed fingle, as they moft 
ulually are, in a chaife or fleigh. 

A horfe’s manner of going is a 
matter of no {mall importance. The 
ambling gate, or what in this coun- 
try is vulgarly called pacing, is not 


good, neither for the horfe nor the. 


rider. Itis tirefome to both. It 
habituates a. horfe to carry his feet 
too near the ground, fo that he is 
liable to’ trip and ftumble. 

The method fo much pra&ifed, 
of teaching horfes to pace {wiftly, 
and racing in that gate, are highly 
pernicious. It putsthem toamuch 
greater {train than running ; and 
numbers have been thus ruined. 
Some colts naturally amble, and 
others trot. -But all may be made 
to trot, if due care and pains be tak- 
€n with them while they are young, 
or as foon as they are firft ridden. 
Ina carriage an amble appears high- 


ly improper, and is difgufting to | 


everyone. And I do not fee why 
it fhould appear at all more tolera- 
ble in the faddle. 

When any change of gait is 
wanted for the eafe of the rider, the 
canter is to be preferred, than which 
none can be more eafy. 

The way of breaking a young 
horfe that is moftly ufed in this 
country, is highly abfurd, hurtful, 
and dangerous. He is mounted 
and rid before he has been ufed to 
the bridle or faddle, or to bearing 
any weight on his back. If he will 
not go forward, he is moft unmer- 
cifully beaten ; by which his {pir- 
its are broken, and his {trength im- 
paired. If he rears up, he is pulled 
backwards, with the rifk of hurt- 
ing both horfe and man. If he runs 
and ftarts, he flings the rider, per- 
haps is frightened, geins his liberty, 


dee tease 


epee 
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and is encouraged to do juft fo the: 


next time 5 andthe unfortunate rider: 


bleffes himfelf, as he has reafon to 


do, if he efcape without broken: 
limbs, Orif he fhould chance to: 
go kindly, the rider continues the. 
exercile till the horfe is fatigued: 
and injured. 

Inftead of this mad management, 
the way praétifed in the older couni- 
tries fhould be adopted. © Let a: 
horfe firft of all be tamed with the: 
bridle, by leading him again and a-. 
gain; in the firft place, after, or by 
the fide of another-horfe; and after 
he waiks well, briny’ him to trot. 
after hisleader. In thenext place,» 
put on the faddle, and lead him in: 
that time aftertime. Then lay a: 
{mall weight on the faddle, and if. 
he be apt to ftart, faften it, that it 
may not be flung off, increafing: 
the weight from time to time, till 


he learns.to carry what is equal to. 


a man’s weight. Laitly, leta man 
gently mount him, while another: 
holds him by the bridle, and fix. 


himafelf firmly in the faddle. The _ 
place of riding 1s recommended to. ~ 


be a ploughed field. Let him thus. 
be ridden with a horfe going be-. 


fore him, till he learn the ufe of the | 


bit, and will ftop, or go forward, at 
the pleafure of the rider, and with- | 
out the application of much force. 


Being exercifed in this manner a. . 


few times, and treated with all. pof-. 
fible gentlenefs, there will be no 


more occafion for leading him. He | 


wil go well of himfelf ; and be thor-. 
oughly broken without flriking a 
blow, and without danger, or fa-, 
tigue to the horfe or his rider.. 


And, what is much to be regarded, 
| the horfe’s {pirits will be preferv-: 


ed, though he be Yaficiently tame. 
ed. : 
, It may be taken for a general- 
rule, that the gait which is eafieft 
to ahorfe, will be eafielt to his 
rider,. For jaded hortes, it has al-: 

ways 
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ways beén obferved, are apt to go 
hard, and to tire their riders. 

. The feeding of horfes, as I con- 
ceive, has not been fufficiently at- 
tended to in this country ; which 
is, doubtlefs, one reafon why they 
are in general fo mean and defpica- 
ble. Too many keep horfes who 
cannot well aftord to feed them. 
They fhould neither run upon the 
roads and commons, nor in paitures 
that are filled with wild and water 
grafles. They love a dry pafture, 
not teo much fhaded, and fhort 
grafles of the beft kinds. Clover 
and white honeyfuckle, both green 
and dry, are excellent food for 
them. It nourifhes them well, and 
prevents coftivenefs, which is very 
hurtful to them. The belt of clo- 
ver hay will keep them as well as 
moft other kinds of hay with oats. 

But it would be beft, if neither 
horfes, nor any of our cattle, were 


wholly confined to dry meat in- 


winter, Horfes indicate this, by 
their eating {now with their hay. 


. Set a bafket of {now within reach 
of a horfe, when he is at his man- 


ger, and he will take a mouthful 


from each alternately, Of all juicy 


food for horfesin winter, writers 
on hufbandry feem to give carrots 
the preference. They have been 
found by experience to anfwer weil 
inf{tead of oats for labouring hories ; 


_and to fatten thofe which are lean. 


He that would be fure to keep 


his horfe in good order, mutt be- 


ware whom he fuflers to ride him, 
and muft fee that he is never abufed, 


Profufe {weating fhould always be 
And’ when:a horfe’ is 
much warmed by exercife, he fhould 
not bé expofed to cold air, or night- 


avoided. 


ly dew, and muéh lefs to rain and 
fnow. 


If he cannot. be houfed 
when warm, he fhould be covered 
“with a blanket; and he fhould al- 


ways have a dry ftable, and be well. 
littered, ‘The neglect of thefe pre 


vs 
gerne 
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cautions may bring on incurable 
diorders. 

Horfes fhould not be too much 
deprived of the liberty of motion, 
as they too often are. Clofe con- 
finement after hard labour, will be 
apt to abate their circulations too - 
fuddenly, make them chilly, and 
{tiffen their joints, ‘To be depriv- 
ed cf motion, is bad for man and 
beaft. Horfes therefore fhould not 
be f{traitened for room in their fta- 
bles. They fhould not be fo low 
as to prevent their tofling up their 
heads as high as they pleafe. Some 
{tables have fo httle room over 
head as to bring herfes into a habit 
of carrying their heads too low. 
They become afraid to liftthem up. 
They fhould alfo have room toturn, 
their heads to any part of their bod- 
ies, that they may defend them- 
{elves from the biting of infe€ts, 
allay itching, &c. And their hal- 
ters fhould always be fo long, that 
they may lie down conveniently. 
Nor fhould horfes be fo placed as 
to be able to deprive each other of 
his fodder. . ae 
- But in warm weather it. would 
be beft for them, that they fhould 
not have the confinement of the. 
halter, nor even. of the ftable.” A 
{mall fpot of feeding ground; if it 
were only a few rods, adjoining te 
the fable, and the door left oper, 
thata horfe may goin and out-al- 
ternately as he pleafes, would great- 
ly conduce to the health of the ani- 
mal. This degree of Jiberty wiil 
be moft needful, when the flies are: 
troublefome ; and be better for him 
than confinement toa {table thatis 
perfetly dark. In fly time it gives 
a horfe much eafe and comfort to 
{mear his limbs, neck and head 
with fifh oil, or fomething elfe that 
willkeep the flies from attacking 
_ ©When a horfe runs in a pafture: 























-\ during the grafs feafon, he fhould. 


have 
4 


ce 


HOR 


have fome fhelter, not only a fhade 


to defend him from the intenle heat 
of the fun, buta fhed, or a clump 
of trees, that he may retreat from 
the inclemencies of the atmofphere. 

_ But horfes that are daily work- 


ed, in fummer, fhould be moftly | 


kept upon green fodder in ftables. 
The tendance of them will not be 


fo burdenfome, with a {pot of high | 
and thick grafsat hand, as leading | 
them to and from a pafture, at the | 
diftance of a quarter of a mile. This — 
will prevent their being often chill- | 
ed by feeding in wet nights. A 
large quantity of manure will thus | 
be faved. And avery fmall quan- | 
tity of land will anfwer, in com-— 
parifon with what it takes for the | 
Keeping a | 
{cythe and a bafket at hand, ahorfe | 


pafturing of a horfe, 


may be foddered in this way, in 
two or three minutes; and bythe 
time that the whole fpot has been 
ence mowed over, that which is 
firft. cut will be grown up again. 


This praétice, called foiling, anfwers | 


well near to cities and large towns, 
where lands for pafturage are not 
plenty ; and where, by means of 
the plenty of manure, lands may 
be made to yield the greateft crops 
of grafs, Forvery thick grafs fhould 
not be fed off ; becaufe the greater 
past of it will be wafted by the 
trampling, and the cxcrements of 
ahimalsy-). < so: 

_HORSE-HOE, akind of plough 
tfed in ftirring the foil, when a 
crop is growing onit. It does not 
eflentially differ from a common 
horfe-plough, only in the different 
manner of conneéting it to the 
horfe. This is done by two arms, 
or fhafts, like thofe ofa cart, faften- 
ed by {crews to a fhort plank about 
three feet long and one foot broad ; 
which plank is made faft to the fore 
end of the beam, which may be oc- 
cafionally removed to the right or 
left, according as the hoeing may 


| fudden occafion. 





require the plough to pafs nearer 
or farther from the rows. This is 
lefs apt to injure the plants, than a 
common harnefs. | 

The advantage of thisinftrumest 
above a horfe-plough is faid to be 
principally the fteadinefs of its go- 
ing, by which a furrow may be 
drawn very near toa row of plants, 
without danger of injuring them. 
This was the opinion of Mr. Tull, 
the inventor. But as it cannot be 
fo well governed by the handles as 
the common horfe-plough, the fafe- 
ty of the plants muit chiefly depend 
upon the fteadinefs of a horfe’s go- 
ing. I therefore prefer the horfe- 
plough, in the whole, for loofening 
the ground betwixt rows. It will 
anfwer, at leaft, every purpofe of 
the horfe-hoe. . 


HURDLE. The hurdles ufed in 







| hufbandry, are frames of wood, 


confifting of two poles, four feet 
apart, connected with fmall fticks 
acrofs from the one to the other. 
Spruce poles are good for this ufe, 
being light andtough. The fticks 


| may be of f{plit timber, fuch as does 


not rot too foon; or round flicks 


of natural growth, fuch as thrifty 


fuckers from the ftumps' of oak 
trees, If they are watiled, or have 
twigs wove into them, the fticks 
may bea foot, or eighteen inches 
apart; and they will refemble the 
hurdles on which fith are dried. If 
they are not wattled, the fticks 
muft be fo near together, that nei- 
ther fheep nor hogs can pafs be- 
tween them. Cheap gates may be 
made in this way. <A_ hurdle is 
often wanted, to make a good fence 
acrofs a run of water, being moft 
fuitable for this purpofe, as it may 
be faftened by long ftakes at the 


ends, and asit refifts the current of ~ 


water but little. They are ufeful to — 
fence {mall pens and yards on any. 
And as they are 
afily removed, they “ufed im 
eaihy removed, they are u 
England, 


~ 







swith fheep. If there fhould 

need of preventing the climb- 
ia of boys over them, the ends of | 
the crofs {ticks may mife afew ote 
es above the upper pole, and be 
made fharp at the points. | 

HUSBANDRY, the art and buf- 
inefs of a farmer. Though the 
word is commonly ufed as if it 
were perfeétly fynonymous with 
agriculture, it is, in ftriétnefs, a 
word of largerfignification. It in- 
cludes not only the bufinefs of till- 
age, and the care and management 
‘of vegetables, but extends to the 
searing and feeding of cattle, fwine, 
poultry, &c. and indeed to every 
branch of rural economy. 


I, | 
IMPROVEMENT, not the bare 


ule, or occupying of lands, though 
ithe word is too often fo ufed im- 
properly. In this fenie of the 
word, fome have improved lands 
till they would produce nothing at 
all, 

By the improvement of lands, I 
“would be underftcod to mean, mak- 
ang them better, and more profita- 
ble. 

To improve lands that are worn 
out, or bring them into fuch a ftate 
that they will bear good crops, the 
method moft approved and prac- | 
tifed, is, to ceale from tilling them, 
and let them he for patturage, per- 
haps eight or ten years. If land 
get a good {ward by lying, it may 
be thought to be confiderably Te- 
cruited. 

Land that is fa poor, either nat- 
urally, or by fevere cropping, as to 
produce few or no vegetables fpon- 
‘taneoufly, may as well be laid com- 
mon. This will be the moit prof- 
itable method, when the fence is 
fych that it can be eafily removed, 
and profitably uled . elfew here,— 
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Mote manure will be dropped by 
cattle, on land that. is common, 
while fo many people depend upon 
the roads and commons for paftur- 
age, than if it were. an enclofed 
pafture : Therefore it may well be 
expected to remit the fafter, and 
be feoner in a condition to, bear 
CLOps. 

But.if the circumftances of the 
farmer be fuch, that he cannot ex- 
cule his pooreft land frem_ tillage, 
let him either provide plenty of 
manure for it, ot eHe let winter rye 
be fown on it, 
that a fucceflive cropping with this 
grain will recruit land, and that 
each crop will be better than the. 
preceding one. But if the land be 
very poor, fuch a courfe fhould be. 
gin with a year of fallow, or elfe 
manure fhould be applied. That 
weeds may not increafe, fome hoed 
green crop fhould intervene once 
in three or four years. . But the 
moft quick and effelual methods 
of recruiting land, are tallow ing 
and green-drefling. 

If a field be not too far ae 
ed, laying it te clover will recruit 
it, a the foil be. deep, and fuitable 
for clover. But the grafs fhould be . 
fed off, not mowed. 

The belt management we Se be, 
not to fuffer landsto become fo poor 
as to need much recruiting ; ; but to 
keep them, at leaft, in the fame de- 
gree of richnefs, as they are when 
newly cleared. There is great lofs - 
in cropping land fo feverely as to 
wear it Out, and ufing methods af- 
terwards to recruit it. For, by do- 
ing this, we muft be content with 
crops for feveral years, which will 
fcarcely pay the coft of culture: _ 
Whereas, by a judicious courte of 
tillage, if the feafons prove fruit- 
ful, profitable crops of fome kind — 
‘or other may be always obtained. ; 

We fhall fcarcely find any {pot 
in this country, that is not saws 

o 


Some have found. . 


of thuch improvement. And, by 
the help of manures, lands which 
are continually cropped, may be 
made richer anid richér; even by 
fuch manures as are obtainable in 
moft parts of this country. We are 
too apt to content ourfelves with a 
{mall degree of tichnefs in our tilled 
lands. Being ufed to poor fuc- 
cefs in farming, we content our- 
felves with a crop of ten ora dozen 
bufhels of wheat or rye from an a- 
cre, and think our lands are in hearf, 
if they will produce fo much. But 
in old countries, where the foil is 
not naturally fuperiour to ours, 
farmers get more than twice this 
quantity. Mr. Young has found, 
thas in feveral parts of the north of 
England, where the rule is, a crop 
and a fallow,or a white and a green 
crop alternately, the average prod- 
uce of an acre, reckoning wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, peafe and beans, 
is thirty bufhels. And in thofe 
places where the method is, two 
crops to a fallow, the average prod- 
uce of the fame crops is twenty 
fix bufhels. | ) : 
It appears to be beft, therefore, 
in that country, not to raife two ex- 
haufting crops in fucceffion. Mak- 
ing this a rule, feems to be {till more 
neceffary in this country ; becaule 
one of our moft fafhionable white 


crops of corn is more exhaufting — 


than any of theirs; that is, maize 
is more exhaufting than wheat or 
oats, ’ 

He that would improve his til- 
lage land, or even keep it from de- 
preciating, fhould always manure 
it for a crop of maize, and very 
plentifully, or elfe fallow next after 
it ;and never take two white crops 
without a green one, or an im- 
proving one, intervening. A good 
improving courfemay be, 1. Pota- 
toeson green {ward land, welldung- 


ed. 2,Maizedunged. 3.Rye. 4, Clo- 


ver two years. 5, Wheat. ‘The wa 
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ond tourfe may be, 4. Peafe, beats, 
rye, or potatoes. 2. Maize, hemp, 
flax, barley or oats, dunged. The 
third courfe 1, Rye. 2. Clover two 
years. 3. Wheat. I am convinced 


| that, by fuch a management, with 
deep and frequent ploughings, our 


lands in general would yield more 
than twice as much as they do at 
prefent. : 
Itis a defpicable way of farming, 
to expend forty fhillings on a crop. 
that is worth no more than forty 
fhillings. The landholder is, in 
faét, no richer than the pooreft la- 
bourer.” But if the crop were. 
double to the coft of culture, the 
farmer would receive fome intere{t 
for his land ; and might lay up 
fomething to fupport him when he 
is paft his labour, as well as 
lighten his labours at prefent. Such 
a degree of improvement would 
enable farmers to provide fettle- 
ments for more of their fons near 
home, than they can at prefent 3. 
not only as they would gain fomes 


thing to purchafe lands with, but 


becaufe fifty acres would afford a_ 
better living, than a hundred have. 
hitherto. oo a : 

Some may inconfiderately think, 
that he who raifes twenty bufhels 
from an acre, has only double the 
advantage that he has whoeraifes. 
ten. But if ten only juft pay for 
the culture, feed, fencing and taxes, 
the latter has no advantage at all 
from his land ; and is in no better 
a condition than he that buys his 
bread ; while the former clearly 


gains ten bufhels from an acre. The | 
| more a farmer gets in a crop, Over 
and above paying neceflary charges, | 


the greater is his clear gain, as it is 


| called. 


I would intreat farmers to confider. 


‘that the coft of raifing a poor crop, 


one time with another, is nearly as 
much as that of raifing alarge one. 
There a3 the fame expended in fences 

ing 
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ing—the fame tax paid—the fame 
quantity of feed fown—the fame al- 
moftexpended in ploughing, as rich 
Jand ploughs fo much more eafily 
than poor, as to make up for the 
extra number of ploughings in a 
courfe of tillage. —I may add, there 
is the fame or more labour in thrafh- 
ing. An attention to thele things 
is enough to convince any one of 
the great importance of endeavour- 
ing to improve crops by a more 
{pitted and rational hufbandry. 
If a farmer think he cannot af- 
ford to lay out a farthing more on 
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the tillage of an acre, than he has _ 


been accuftomed to do, let him be 
entreated to fave a little in fencing, 
and fo enable himfelf to do it, leav- 
ing out fome of his lands that. bring 
litle or no profit, and pay taxes for 
a lefs quantity of land. in tillage. 
Or, let him turn fome of his tillage 


land to grafs.; and lay out the fame 


quantities of Jabour and manure on 
a third lefs land in tillage. Lands 
in tillage might thus be made prof- 
itable ; and more fo than many are 
ready to imagine. 


It has often been obferved, that. 
thofe farmers in this country who | 


have the feweft acres, commonly 
_get the beft living from their farms. 
It is doubtlefs, becaufe their lands 
gre under better cultivation... And 


fome have taken occafion to re- 


mark, that our farmers are ruined 


by the great plenty of land. Though 
this. remark is juft, I can fee no 


reafon why it fhould continue to 
be fo ; any. more than, thet being 
rich fhould neceffarily make a man 
poor. 


land, as they call it, any fafter than 
he can make ule of the foil. to the 
beft advantage ? What need has he 


to be at the expenfe of enclofing. 


‘more than.his neighbour does, who 
has enly ong hundred acres, while 





What need has the man 
who poileffes three hundred acres, 
to deftroy. the. wood, or clear the 


EME 


he has no more ability, or occafiorts. 


for doing it ? or to pay taxes for 


- more acres in grafs or tillage P It is 


a foolifh and ruinating ambition in 
any one, to defire to have a wide 
farm, that he may appear to be rich, 
when he is able to give it only a 
partial and flovenly culture, 

__If fuch improvements as are pof- 
fible, and even eafy, were made in 
the hufbandry of this country, many 
and great advantages would be found 
to arife. As twice the number of 
people might be fupported on the 
fame quantity of land, all our farm- 
ing towns would become twice as 
populous as they are likely to be in 
the prefent fiate of hufbandry. 
There would be, in general, but 
half the diftance .to travel to vile: 
it our friends and acquaintanee. 
Friends might oftener fee, and con- 
verfe with each other, Half the 
labour would be faved in carrying 
corn to mill, and produce to mar- 


“ket ;—half the journeying faved in 


attending courts ; and half the ex- 


-penfe in fupporting government, 


and in making and repairing roads ; 
half the diftance faved, in going to 
the {mith, the weaver, clothier, &c.- 
half the diftance faved, in going to 
publick worfhip, and moit other 
meetings ;. for where fteeples are 
four miles apart, they would be on- 
ly two or, three. Much time, ex- 
penfe and labour. would on thefe 
accounts be faved, and civilization 
would, perhaps, be proportionably 
promoted and increafed. = 
Nothing is wanting to produce. 
thele, and other agreeable effeéts, 
but a better knowledge of, and clof- 
er attention to, matters of hufband- 


ty, with their neceflary corifequenc- 
_es, Which would be a more perfec 


culture, a J udi cious choice of crops, 
and change of feeds, and making 
every advantage of manures. 


| made in the management of mead- 


“ “Ows 


INA 
ows and paftures. See thofe arti- 
- INARCHING, “ a method of 
‘grafting, commonly called grafting 


by approach, and is ufed when the | 


{tock intended to graft on, and the 


tree from which the graft is to be © 
taken, ftand fo near, or can be | 


brought to near, that they may be 
joined together. The method of 
performing it is as follows : Take 
the branck you would inarch, and 
having fitted it to that part of the 
ftock where you intend to join it, 
pare away the rind and wood on 
one fide, about three inches in 
length. After the fame manner, 
cut the ftock or branch in the place 
where the graft is to be united, fo 
that the rind of both may join e- 
qually together: Then cut a little 
tongue upwards in the graft, and 
make a nctch in the ftock to ad- 
mit it ; fo that when they are join- 
ed, the tongue will prevent their 
flipping, and the graft will more 
clolely unite with the ftock. Hav- 
‘ing thus placed them exaétly to- 
gether, tie them with fome foft ty- 
ing ; then cover the place with 
grafting clay, to prevent the air 
from entering to dry the wound, or 
the wet from getting in to rot the 
ftock. You fhould alfo fix a ftake 
in the ground, to which that part 
of the ftack, together with the graft, 
fhould be faftened, to prevent the 
wind from breaking them afunder, 
which is often the cafe, when this 
_precaution 1s not obferved. In 
this manner they are to remaira- 


bout four months, in which time | 


they will be fufficiently united, and 
the graft may then be cut from the 
Another tree, obferving to flope it 
off clofe to the ffock. And if at 
this time you cover the joined parts 
with frefh grafting clay, it will be 
of great fervice to the graft, 


‘*¢ This operation is always per- | 
formed in April or May, and is } 


= 
g 
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commonly pra@tifed upon myrtles, - 


| jafmines, walnuts, firs, pines, and 
feveral other trees that will not fuc- 


ceed by common grafting, or bud- 
ding.” Didi. of Arts. mh 

INCLOSURE; or ENCLO. 
SURE, that which furrounds, en- 
clofes, and fecures a field. See the 
article Sence. The word is alfo 
ufed to fignify the Jand which is 
enclofed ; alfo the appropriation otf 


‘lands before held in common, , 


_INCREASE, a word commonly 
ufed in hufbandry, to exprefs the 
proportion in which a crop exceeds 
the feed from which itis raifed. It 
is generally true, that the fmaller 
the quantity of feed is, the greater - 
is the increafe ; becaufe a plant that 
{tands by itfelf, has all the food that 
the earth is adapted to give it, But 
plants that are fo near together that 
their roots intermingle, do more or 
lefs rob each other of their food, 
But we muft not conclude from 
hence, that the lefs quantity of feed 
we fow, the better. Becaufe in 
getting a crop, ether things befide 
the increafe from the feed, are to 
be taken into confideration. 

Other things being equal, thofe 
crops are moft to be coveted, which 
require the fmalleft proportion of 


| feed. But the greate{t profit on 


the whole, isto direét the choice of 
crops. The cheapnefs of feed 
fometimes mifleads the farmer. To 


| this caufe may be afcribed, not fel. 


dom, the cultivation of maize on 


' foils that are more fuitable for oth- 
}er kinds of corn; or on foils that 


will produce no crep worth culti- 
vating. In a fuitable foil, well 
dunged, it is not uncommon for 


} one quart of maize to yield ten 


bufhels, which is an increafe of 
320 fold. The expenfe of feed, 
therefore, for producing a bufhel. 
of corn, at 4s. is but fix tenths of a 
farthing. But an increafe of 20 fold 
is agood c1op of wheat ; the feed to 

produce. 
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produce a bufhel of wheat, at 75. | 
will be more than 4 pence : So that | 
the expenfe of feed for wheat, is | 
thirty times greater than for maize. | 
One confequence of this difference | 
in feed is, that many of the poor 


can obtain feed for the form- 
er crop, who cannot obtain it for 
the other. And I tufpeé that the 
greater ex spente for feed of Englifh 
grain, as we call it, kas gradually 
brought the people of this country 
into a habit. of fowing it too thin, 
and made them eftablifh rules of 
doing fo. It is certain we fow 
much thinner than Europeans do. 
For the fame reafon, the poor per- 
‘ilk too muchin theculture of maize. 
It is not eafy to determine what 
quantities of feed will anfwer beft 
for given quantities of ground. But 
it is obfervable, that in kindnefs to 
man, the governour of nature has 
made moit plants of the farinaceous 
kind, capable of getting their full | 
growth when they {tand near togeth- 
er. The greateft increafe from the 
feed, is not to be accounted the 
moit profitable grop, A yield of 
eleven for one may be of more ad- 
vantage than twenty for one. ifone 
bufhel of. wheat fowed onan acre 
produce 20 bufhels, and two bufh- 
els on. an-acre produce 22, it is 
worth. while to fow 2 bufhels. The 
farmer may confider one of thetwo 
‘bufhels as yielding 20 bufhels, and 
the other as yielding 2 bufhels, In 
this cafe eleven for one is more ad- 
vantageous than twenty for one. 
wee the article Seed... | 

_ Another matter in which intr iule 
ig to be confidered, is the breeding | 
of cattle, and other animals, The. 
farmer may reckon intreafe in neat 
¢attle as follows :—-He that has one 
cow may expect. in one year, to 
poffels a cow and a calf ;—in two, 
years, a cow, a yearling and a calf ; 
—in three years, a cow, a two. year 
wid fteer or heifer, a yearling and a 
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calf, The two year old fleer or 
heifer may be worth i. the year- 
ling 4os, the calf 205. So that the 
increafe from. a cow worth 4/. in 
three years may be worth 6/. Con- 
fequently, he that lets outa cow for 
half her increafe, as is the pra€tice 
in fome places, gets 25 per cent 
fimple intereft on the money that 
he buys her with, No man there- 


fore that has a due regard to his: 


own intereft, will choofe to one 


| Cows at this rate. 


| 


The increaie of f theep is ig a matter 
of greater uncertainty, as they are 
liable to more fatal difeafes and ac- 
cidents than black cattle are. But 
as they often bring two at_a yeaning, 
it many times happens that ewes in- 
creafe as faft as cows, or fafter.— 
But as a lamb grows to maturity in 
one year, and a fhe calf not in lefs 
than three years, ewes may be faid 
to increale three times as faft as 
cows, even when they bear fingle. 

INDIAN-CORN, a well known 
and ufeful plant of the grain kind,’ 
It is called maize in moit coupptriesy 
zea in fome, 3 

The parts of generation are on . 
different parts of the fame plant, 
The panicles, or toffils, contain the 
farina secundans,: which falling on 
the filk, or the green threads at the 
end of ihe ear, impregnate the ear, 
and render it fruitful. If the toffils, 
or {pindles, were cut off before the 
grain in the ear is formed, the crop 
would be fpoiled. This has been 
proved by experiment. But this 
| effect will not take place, unlefs all 
the toffils be removed ; becaufe one 
of them will be fufficient to impreg- 
nate twenty plants. 

Maize is confidered in this coun- 
try, as a moft important crop. It. 
is preferred to wheat and rye, be-" 
caufe it is not fubjedt to blafting, » 
nor to any other diftemper that is 
apt, in any. great degree, to cut 
thort the crop. A good foil, welk. 

tilled 
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tilled and manured, feldom fails of 
giving a good produce, ) 


- Another advantage of it is, that : 
itis mere productive than either | 
wheat or rye are, even when they | 


efcape blafting and {mut. 


No grain on the whole is more> 
ufeful:; for there is no other grain | 
equal to it, for the fattening of cat- | 


tle, poultry and {wine. No ather 
bet is fo well tafted as that which 
has been fed with it. The pork 
fattened with it is very white, firm 
and {weet ; and it makes the flefh 
of all animals very folid and good. 

Though it be not fo light and 
ealy to digeft as moit other forts of 
corn, itis found, that people who 
are fed on it from their infancy, 
grow large and firong, and enjoy 
very good health. ‘There area va- 
riety of ways of preparing it for 
food. The Indians parch it in em- 
bers, then reduce it to meal, and 
carryit with them, when they go 
forth to war, or hunting. When 
they eat it they reduce it to a pafte 
with water, for it needs no other 
cooking. Itis called nocake. 

The green ears, either roafted or 
boiled, aredelicate food; efpecially 
fome of the more tender forts, 
which are cultivated for this pur- 
pofe. Ripe corn, the hulls being 
taken off with a weak lie, and boil- 
ed till it is foft, isan excellent food ; 
and not inferiour to it is pounded 
corn, known by the name of famp. 
In either way, many account it e- 
gual to rice. But the moft com- 

,mon ufe of it isin meal fifted from 
the bran, made into bread or pud- 
dings. For the latter, it is allowed 
to excel aJjl other forts of flour : 
For the former it does not anfwer 
well by itfelf ; but is excellent 
when mixed with an 
tity of rye-meal, 

The cheapnefs of feed, being 


next to nothing, greatly recom-> 
‘gaends to the poorer fort of people, | 





equal quan- 
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the culture of this corn. For it is 
often the cafe, that they are {carce« 
ly able to procure other feed for 
their ground. 

In our new fettlements, border- 
ing on the wildernedfs, it feems to 
be of more importance than in oth- 
er places ; becaufe the ftalks, leaves 
and hufks, being good fodder, fup- 
ply the new beginners with winter 
food for their cattle, before hay can 
be raifed. | 

Of all foils a clayey one may 


juftly be accounted the worft kind 
for this crop. A loamy foil will 


not anfwer without a_ plentiful 
dreffing. » But a fandy or gravelly 
foil is beft ; or fand, if it be not 
deftitute of vegetable food. In the 
northern parts of New-England, it 
is not worth while to plant this corn 
on clay, nor on mere loam: For it 
requires much heat, and thefe foils 
are not fo much warmed by the 
fun, as fandy and gravelly ones. 
On any foil it requires much tillage 
and manure in this country 3 if 
either be {canty, a good crop is not — 
to be expected. - | Ae 

I think it is not the beft method 
to plant it on what we call green 


| {ward ground, at lealtin the northern 
| parts. It is aptto be too backward 
| in its growth, and not to ripen fo 


well, Butif we do it on fuch land, 
the holes fhould be made quite 


through the furrows, and dung put 


in the holes. If this caution be 
not obferved, the crop will be un- 
even, as the roots in fome places 
where the furrows are thicket, will 
have but little benefit from the rot- 
ting of the {ward. But ifthe holes 


| be made through, the reots will be 


fed with both fixed and putrid air, 


-fupplied by the fermentation in the 


prais roots of the turf. In this 
way, I have known great crops 
railed on green {ward ground, 
where the foil was a fandy loam. 
But in the courle of my expen- — 
ence, 
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ence, I have found peafe and po- 
tatoes the moft fuitabie crops for 
the firft year. 
will be in good order for Indian- 
corn. This, however, may be pe- 
culiar to the northern parts of New- 
England. 


. For this crop, it is certainly beft 
to plough in the fall preceding ; 
‘and again in the {pring, juft before 
planting. If the land be flat, and 
inclining to cold, it fhould lie in 
narrow ridges during the winter ; 
and if it be naturally moift, the 
corn fhould be planted on ridges ; 
otherwile it fhould be ploughed 
plain in the {pring. . | 
Some recommend gathering feed 
corn before the time of harvelft, 
being the ears that firft ripen. But 
{ think it would be better to mark 
them, and let them remain on the 
fialks, till they become fapleds. 
Whenever they are taken in, they 
fhould be hung up by the hufks, in 
a dry place, fecure from early froft; 
and they will be fo hardened as to 
be in no danger of injury from the 
froft in winter. 
- { would not advife the farmer to 
plant conflantly his own feed ; but 
once 1a two or three years, to ex- 
change feed with fomebody at the 
diftance of a few miles. Change 
of feed is doubtlefs a matter of im- 
portance in molt kinds of vegeta- 
bles ; though it has not yet been 
fo plainly difcovered in this as in 
fome others. But let the farmer 
beware of taking his feed from too 
greata diftance. If he thould bring 
it, for inftance, a hundred miles 
from the fouthward, hiscorn would 
fail of ripening ;1f as far from the 
north, he muft expeét a lighter 
crop ; and in‘cafe of drought, it 
will be more apt to fuffer,as it has 
been proved by experiment, | 
If the farmer cannot convenient- 
lwobtain new feed ; or if. he be 
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In the fecond, it 
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ferved him well, and choofe rather 
to ufeit than feed he has not tried ; 
let him, at leaft, fhift feed from one 
field to another, and efpecially trom 
one kind of foil to another. ) 
And in the choofing of feed, 
fome regard fhould be had to the 
{tate of the foil on which it is in- 
tended to grow. If it be poor, or 
wanting in warmth, the yellow 
fort with eight rows will be mof 


| fuitable, as it ripens early. A bet- 
| ter foil fhould have a larger kind of 


feed, that the crop may be greater, 
as it undoubtedly will. 

_If twenty loads of good manure 
can beafforded foran acre, it fhould 
be {pread on the land and ploughed 
in: If no more than half of that 
quantity, it will be beft to put it in 
holes. In the former cafe, it ufu- 
ally comes up better, fuffers lef{s by 
drought, and worms; and the land 
is left in better order after the crop. 


In the latter cafe, the plants are 


more aflifted in their growth, in 
proportion to the quantity of ma- 
nure. Ifthe manure be new dung, 
burying it under the furrows is by 
far the better method. 

Let the ground be cut into ex- 
act {quares, by fhoal furrows made 
with a horfe-plough, from three to 
four feet apart, according to the 
largenefs or fmallnefs of the fort of 
corn to be planted. This furrow- 
ing is eafily done with one horfe, 
and, is by no means loft labour, as 
the more the ground is ttirred, the 
more. luxuriantly the corn. wilt 
grow. If dung is to be put in the 
angles where the furrows crofs 
each other, the furrowing fhould be 
the deeper. t 

The right time of feeding the | 


ground may be from the firft to the 


third week in May; or. a little 
fooner or later according to the 


| drvnefs of the foil, and the for- 
oT od . wardnels ofthe fpring, The farm- 
leth to part with a fort that has { ers have a rule in this cafe, faid to 


be 


Ss 
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be borrowed from the aboriginals, 
which is, to plant corn when the 
leaves of white oak begin to ap- 
pear. But fo much time is com- 
monly taken up in planting thts 
corn, it being tedious work to dung 
it in holes, that it will be neceflary 
to begin in the drieft part of the 
field a little earlier than this rule 
direéts. | 


| Shell the feed gently by hand, : 


that it may not be torn or bruifed at 
all, reje&ing about an inch at each 
end of the ear. And, if any corns 
appear with black eyes, let them al- 
fo be rejefted, not becaufe they will 
not grow at all, the contrary being 
true ; but becaufe the blacknefs in- 
dicates, either fome defe& in dry- 
ing, or want of perfection in the 
grain. Put five corns in what is 
called a hill, and let them not be 
very near together; for the more 


the roots crowd each other,the more 


they will prevent the growth of 
each other. Four corns would 
perhaps be a better number, if it 
were certain they would all prof 
per. The true reafons for putting 
more than onein a place | take to 
be, that by means of it, the rows 
may be fo far apart as to admit of 
ploughing between them ; and that 
fome labour in hand-hoeing is fav- 
ed, it being no more work to hoe 
hill with five plants, than with one 
in it. s 

Some fleep their feed. But it 
had better be omitted ; for it will 
occafion it to perifh in the ground, 
if the weather fhould not prove 
warm enough to bring it up {peed- 
ily. If planting a fecond time 
fhould become neceflary, by means 
of the deftruétion of the firft feed, 
or if planting be delaved on any 
account till the beginning of June, 
then it will be proper that. the feed 
fhould have boiling water poured 
onit. Let it not foak «more than 


halfa minute, and be cooled fpeed- 
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ily, and planted before it dries,, 
The corn will be forwarder in its 
growth by feveral days. The feed 
fhould be covered with about two 
inches of earth. 

To prevent birds and vermine 
from pulling up the corn, fteep 


)fome corn in a ftrong infufion of 


= . 





towards the rows, 


Indian poke, or refule tobacco, and 
{fprinkle it overthe ground before 
the corn is up.—-White threads 


' ftretched over a field of corn, will 
| prevent crows from altghting upon 
Tt. 


But I doubt whether this will 
deter any other birds. | 

A handful of afhes on each hill, 
will nourifh the plants, and have a 
tendency to prevent their being an- 
noyed by worms. Some lay it on 
juft before the firit, or fecond hoe- 
ing. . It will have a better effe& in 
preventing worms, if laid on before 
the cornis up. Butit is common- 
ly. defigned to.an{wer chiefly as a 
top-dreffing; and for this purpofe 
it would anfwer better near the 
third hoeing ; for then the plants 
want the greateft degree of nour- 
ifhment, as they begin to grow very 
rapidly. ‘Two dreflings, to anfwer 
the two purpofes, would not be a- 
mifs. eee sate 

When the plants are three or 
four inches high, the plough muft 
pafsin the interval, making two 
furrows in each, turned from the 
rows; and then the weeds killed 
with the hand hoe, anda little 
earth drawn about the plants.— 
This operation we call. weeding. 

In about half a month after, 
plough again, but acrofs the form- 
er furrows, .and turn the furrows 
Then with the 
hand-hoe earth the corn as much 
as it will well bear. This is called 
moulding, or half-hilling. 

When the plants are about knee 


high, and before they fend onttheir 


panicles, or {pindles, give them. the 
third and~ laft hoeings THE be? 


way 
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way isto plough one furrow ifan | 
The cult 


interval, both ways. 
vator Sich two mould-boards would 
be better for this. work, than’ the 


common horfe-plough, as it would | 


throw the mould ‘equally towards 
each row, and fave labour tn‘hand- 


hoeing, The ground would thus 


be cut into fquares, and the hills: al- 
moft completely formed. In fin- 
jthing them, care fhould ‘be taken 
\that they be not made too high, or 
ficep, that they may not'divert the 
water, which falls in rains, from the 
roots. When hills are too much 
raifed, they alfo prevent'the warm 
taiibehice of the fun upon thé low- 
ermoft roots, by too great a thick- 


nefs of earth; in eonfequence of | 


which, the plants are put'to the ex- 


extion of fending out a new fet of | 


roots, at a fuitable diftance from the 
furface. 2 

“Some: wine hints hills are need- 
ful to make the corn ftand upright. 
FT never could perceive the advan- 
tage of it. ‘But 1 am confident it is 
oftener broken by winds when the 
hills are uncomnionly. high, which 
is a greater evil than ifs leaning 
half: wag ‘to 'the® ground, af indeed 
that be any evil atall, o>" 

“The farmer who withes for a 
relia crop of this corn, fhould not 
annoy it “with running ‘beans, or 
pumpions; the former, by wind- 
ing iene the flalks‘ aud €ars, 
eramp them’ in their erowth, and 
fometimes bend them ae weite® the 
ground by their weight ¢ the latter, 
by their luxuriant growth,’ “rob the 
hills of much vegetable food, ard 
by their thick fhade, 
influence of the fun from a roots 
of the corn. 

At the fecond sa third hoeings, 
all the fuckers fhould’ be buried 
under the foil not broken off, as 
is the common practice; “becaufe 
this wounds the plants. If the 
fuckers be fuffered to grow, they 





fhut out the || 


tween the edibe 
_method of plain ploughing, it com- 
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feldothy or never produce fair atid 
perfect eats ; and’t’ tey rob the ear’ 
on the main ftalkvof their nournfh2 
ment. I mention the fecond and 
third hoeingsy becauife the. fuckers 
will not all appear till the-third'? 
and’ the fooner they"are. deftioyed 
the better the crop: Swell Bey a2 8S 
Inftead of ‘the commdn'method 


| of: planting, if -your*land’be rich, 


eafy to till; and free from obftatles, 
I fhould’ think | it would be beft té’ 


| plant the corn tn thé drill method, 


the rows being of the farhe diffance 
as in the common way, placing ‘the 
cortis about five inches afunder. I 
have found’ by experiment, that 2 
greater quantity of corn’ may ‘be 
produced in this method) than in 
hills ¢ and the labour ‘is. bat: dittle, 
if at all, increafed.. In a fmall field 


| where» ‘the ‘dung had been evenly 
| fpread, and ploughed i in, I planted 


one row thus; the reft being in the 


common way ; and ‘it yielded at 
harveft, one eighth part more corr 


by itafuike than: either of the: two 


 neareft rows, the corn lets: equal 


ly ripe and good, 
When there js heres to” appre- 


“hend that the ground’ will: prove too 


moift for this: crop, ‘it will ‘be ad= 
vifable to plough ae: inte’ narrow 
ridges, and feed each ridge with one 
ortwo rows; as fhall be found moft 
convenient. Some of the finct 
crops that I have aptedoe havetiuert 
raited | in this method. eIay A 
~When'a feafon is at al! wet, nig 


| would be'the beft culture in almoft 
any foil, unlefs the sae ‘drieft be 


excepted, 
There isa tind BF ridging, koh 


would be very proper fortais plant, 
not only’on account of drying the 
foil, but that the i i may have an 


alternate reftins, or ‘fallowing® be- 


In’ the common 


monly happens that a hill fands 


precilely i in the ‘place of a hill of 


the 
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the preceding year. When this is 
the cafe, the plants will receive lefs 
nourifhment than if the hill had 
had a new fGituation, That each 
hill may always have this advan- 
tage, let a ridge be formed by two 
furrows, turning part of a row of 
hills on each fide, fo as to meet each 
other, in the laft year’s interval : 
Thus fimall ridges will be formed, 
on which the rows fhould be plant- 
ed. Ifdung be firft {pread over 
the ground, the moft of it will be 
buried where it fhould be, in the 
bottom of thefe ridges. At the 
time of weeding the remainders of 
the old hills may be turned towards 
the new rows. With fucha mode 
of culture, land could not foon be 
exhauited, even by a fucceflive 
cropping withmaize. Land which 
has before been planted on ridges 
is as proper for . management, 
as if it had been planted in hills, or 
even more proper. For the fuc- 
cefs of amethod not very diffimilar 
to this, fee Experiment for raijfing 
_ Indian-corn, in the Memoirs of the 
American Academy,by Joleph Green- 
leaf, Efq. 

_ The toffils, or top ftalks, fhould 
not be cut off, till the top of the 
{pindle is perfeétly faplefs. I think 
we ufually cut them too early, un- 
lefs their total greennefs for fodder 
be a fufficient compenfation for 
pinching the ears. The wounding 
and mutilating of moft other an- 
nual plants, in their green {ftate, is 
known to make them lefs fruitful. 
I fufpe&ed the effeét muift be the 
Jame on this plant. 

To fatisfy myfelf, I made the fol- 
lowing experiment. The whole 
of a {mall field was topped, Sept. 
10, +783, excepting two. rows 
through the middie, the extremi- 
ties of the fpindles being quite dry. 
The fpindles of the two rows. were 
mot cut at all. The two uneut 


rews produced a tenth part more | 





crop. 
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corn by meafure, than the two near-. 


eft rows did, The quantity of ripe 
corn was equal, all the excefs being 
in the greenears. Iam led by this 
experiment to think the ftalks ought 
never to be topped at all: For the. 
greennefs of the {talks making them 
a better fodder, will not compens 
fate for the lofs of a tenth part of 
the corn, if nothing be reckoned 
for the extra labour of topping and 
preferving them. But as M. Ai- 
mon has fuggefted that the pannicles 
fhould be cut off as foon as the 
plants are impregnated, I choofe 
rather to fufpend my judgment con- 
cerning it, till I fee the refult of 
more experiments. 

Weare certainly guilty of an er 
rour, when we harveilt this corn 
too early. Thedifference of early 
and late harvefted corn may be 
feen by the fhrinking of the corn 
in the former cafe. In drying, large 
{paces will be left between the ker- 
nels on the cob ; but that which is 
well ripened on the fialk, will fhew 
no fuch interftices, The corn will — 
be growing better till the {talk be- 
low the ear is perfe€tly faplefs, and 
the cob dry ; receiving continual 
nourifhment from the fap, unlefs 
the froft or fome accident prevent 
it, Squirrels and other animals 
drive people toearly harvefting ; but 
there 1s commonly more loft than 
faved by it. When corn ftands 
tolerably fafe from the attacks of 
tame and wild animals, harvefting 
early is an unpardonable errour. 
See Harve/t. 

This plant is fo luxuriant in its 
growth, that it impoverifhes the 
foil fafter than almoft any other 
Therefore it is not good 
hufbandry to plant it more than 
two years in fucceflion. It would 
be better fiill to grow it but one 


_ year in the fame place. 


European writers fay, the land 
f{hould be ploughed as foon as the 
iat i: fire crop 
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crop is off, to prevent the ftalks 
from . drawing the moifture out of 
the ground: But the -reafon. of 
this is not fo evident as to carry 
conviction, unlefs.the, ftems are 
quite in a green ftate. It is how- 


ever agood method to plough all | 
| ing.). 


fields in tillage, as foon as the Stop 
is off. 


INOCULATING, or BUD- 
DING, inferting a bud fo that it 


will ive and grow, in the fide of 
the trunk, or limb ofatree. Itan- 
fwers the fame end as grafting. Mr. 
Miller fays, « This 1s commonly 
pra@tifed upon all forts of {tone fruit 
in particular, {uch as peaches, nec- 
tarines, cherries, plumbs, &c. as 


alfo upon Oraiiges and jafmines, and | 


is preferable to any fort of grafting. 
The method of performing it is as 
follows :—-You mult be provided 
with:a fharp penknife, having a flat 
haft (the ufe of which is to raife 
the bark of the ftalk to admit the 
bud) and fome found bas mat, 
which fhould be foaked in water, 
to increafe its ftrength, and make | 
it more pliable ; then having | 
off the cuttings ‘of the trees you are 
to propagate, you fhould choofe a 
fmooth part of the {tock about five 
or fix inches above the furface of 
the ground, if defigned for dwarfs ; 
but if for flandards, they fhould be 
budded fix feet above ground ; 
then with your knife make a hori- 
zontal cut crofs the rind .of . the 
ftock, and from the middle of that. 
cut oaks a flit downwards about 
two inches in length, fo that it. may 
bein the form ofa I; but you 
mulft be careful not to-cut too deep, 
Jeft you wound:the {tock... Then 
having cut off the leaf from. the 
bud, leaving the foot {talk remain- 
ing, you fhould make a crofs cut 
about half an. inch below the eye, | 
and with your knife flit off, the bile. 
with part ‘of the wood to it, in form 
6f an efcutcheon : This done, yeu | 
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muit with your knife pull off that 
part of the wood. which was taker 
with the bud, obferving. whether 
the eye of the bud be left to it or 
not (for all thofe buds which lofe 
their eyes in {tripping fhould be 
thrown away, being good for noth- 
Then having gently raifed 
the bark of the ftock where the 
crofsineifion was made, with. the flat 
haft of your penknife, cleave the 


bark from the wood, and thrift the 
bud therein, obferving to place it 


fmooth between the rind: and the 
wood of the ftock, cutting off any 


_part of the rind. belonging to the 


bud, which may be too long for 
the flit made in the fteck : And f& 
having exaétly fitted the bud to the 
flock, you. mutt tie them clofely 
weed with bas mat, beginning at 
the under part of the flit, and fo 
proceed to the top, taking care that 
you do not bind round the eye of 


the bud, which fhould be teft open. 


‘© When your buds have been 
inoculated three weeks or a month, 
you will fee which of them have 
taken ; thofe of them which appear 
fhriveled and black being dead, 
but thofe which remain frefh and 
plump you may depend are joined. 
At this time you fhould loofen the 
bandage which, if not done in time, 
will pinch. the. “Sock, and greatly 
injure, if not deftroy, the bud. | 

“ The March followi ing?’ (per 
haps April in this country) ‘ you 
mult cut off the ftock.about three 
inches above the. bud, {loping it 
that the wet may pals an and not 
enter the ftock... To this part: of 
the ftock left above the bud, it-is 
very proper to, faften .the.fhoot 
which the bud makes in fummer, 
to fecure it from. being blown out. ; 
but this part.of the ftock muft, con- 
tinue on no longer. than one .yeat, 
after which it mutt be. cut.off clofe 
above the bud, that the. tock may 
be covered thereby. ‘| 

% The 
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. * The time for inoculating i is from | 


the middle of Jurie to the mid- 
dle of Auguft, according to the 
forwardnels- of ‘the feafon, 


they will come off well from the 
wood. 


‘year’s fhoots, which is a fign of 
‘their having ‘Anifhed their {pring 
srowth.” Gardener’s Dictionary. | 
INSECT, a numerous clatfs of 
‘animals. “They have the name in- 


fe& from their appearing ta be al-_ 


moft cut off in the middle, or in 
-fome part of their bodies. But the 
name is alfo applied to worms, &e, 
which have not this mark of dif- 
tin@ion. 

-A general divifion of infe&s is 
uetaineed and naked ones. 

Both forts are generated from 
eggs. They are either hatched in 
‘the form of their parents, or into 
maggots cr worms, which after fev- 


eral tranfmutations, come to be in. 


-the form of their parents. 
I do not undertake fo great atafk 


-as to difcourfe of all forts of in-. 


fe€ts ; but only of thofe which are 
found to be noxious to the plants 
‘that are cultivated in this country. 

_As I have already faid fomething 


concerning caterpillars, and treated | 


more largely on that formidable in- 
fe& the canker-worm ; I fhall here 
‘begin with one that is sihitiiolk equal- 
‘ly terrible in its effects, the fpecies 
-of gryllus, or locuft, called the 
“Grafshopper, which is as difficult to. 
guard againit as the canker-worm, 
if not more fo. More or fewer of 
-thefe well known. infe&s appear 
yearly on our grounds, more efpec- 
jally in dry fummers ; and in a fe- 
vere drought, they ufually appear in 
‘endlefs waebaye hurting the molt, 
‘and deftroying many of the Graits 


‘and | 
the particular forts of trees to be » 
inoculated, which may be eafily | 
known by trying the buds, whether | © 


' But the moft general rule | 
as, hes you obferve the buds form- | 
ed at the extremity of the fame 
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of the earth, by eating off the more 
tender parts, ard depriving the 
ftems of their fap. They have this 
year, 1789, in fome places, eat off 
the bark of the: ne of — and 
fhrubs. — 

An infufion of iestiabeecend, ora 
decoction of almoft any bitter plant, 
{prinkled on vegetables, it is affert- 
ed, will prevent their eating them, 
But this labour will be thought too 
tedious, unlefs it be in gardens, or 
other very fmali enclofures, 

If our farms were always plen- 
tifully ftocked with fowls, and par- 
ticularly with turkies, thefe infe&s 
would be thinned, as they are fond 
of them, and eat multitudes of them, 
efpecially in the beginning of f{um- 
mer, before they can make mucla 
ule of their wings. But ‘this can 
be only a partial remedy. 

As the grafshoppers depofit. their 
eggs in the furface of the ‘foil, it is 
thought that the greateft prédubtion 
of them is in mowing grounds, and 

in open fields that are not much 
trodden by cattle. They are fel-. 
dom feen to tarry in forefts; or in 
very moift or fhady: places; though 
they traverfe fuch places. in quett 
of their food. The only way-then, 
it feems, to guard againft them 
molt effectually, would be, to paf- 
ture the whole of our high lands 
clofely, excepting the parts that are. 
in tillage. For the eggs’ wilk be 
crufhed by the feet of cattle. 
But for a, whole country. to do this, 
would perhaps be roaking too reat 
a facrifice ; and for one or two 
farmers in a town todo it, would 


have but little effect, sipibe fs where 
thev are furrounded with large for- 


e{tss becaufe the infeéts, when they 
comé to be furnifhed with {trong 
wings, at which time they devour 
faftelt, pafs from’ field to field) with 

the rapidity of horles. 
However, as they. abide and: eat 
chiefly where the foil is naturally 
| dry, 
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dry, a’proper’ éxpédient may be, to 
_ cultivate hay crops ‘only on low and — 
moilt lands, whichis’ praGiicable, as 


thefé lands might be far? ‘more pro- 
dutive than they” are.” 
high land) it fhould’ be fome ‘early 
crop,” fadh'as clover, which may be 
mowed beféte this infeét ‘has attain- 
ed to its full growth. 3 

The ‘black worm, “an ‘infe& fo call- 
ed, is dn ath ‘colotited worm, with 
a firipe almoft black” upon: its back, 


At its full’ growth, it is about the” 
bignefs of a goofe quill, and an - 
inch anda quarter in length. The — 


greatett ‘miflchief that they com- 
monly do, is to young cabbages, 
cauliflowers, &c, They never 
choofe to appear on the furface in 
the ‘day time; but keep them- 
ielves butied about an inch or two 
beneath it, In the night they come 


up, eat off the flems of the young 
plants, and again bury themfelves | 


- in the foil, often attempting to draw 
in the plants after them, : 
«They fometimes deftroy. other 
vegetables. [have knewn them 
to cut off great'part of a field of 
Indian- -corn, before ‘the firft hoe- 
ing : But this isnot a common cafe. 


They begin to: devour in ‘May, 


arid céeafe in’ June. : 
“Tonce prevented their de pelid 
tions in my garden, by manuring 


the foil with fea mud, newly taken 


from ‘the flats.) “The plants gen- 


erally efcaped; though ‘every one 
was cutoff in a {pot of ground that 
“From the fuccefs — 
of this experiment I conclude, that 
faltiis very offenfive, or pernicious : 
hime and afhes im fome™ 
meafure prevent: their doing? mile. 
chief; but fea water, falt,’or brine, 
onic be more effeQual antidotes. 


lies contiguous. 


‘to them. * 


1 op-worms, or: fpindle-worms,. a 


swinite worn tefembling a grub,” 
_ found: ins the hofe, or tfocket ofa 
plant « of maize, which eats: off the 


on. ‘of tive plant, and rendergit un- 


. fruitful.” 


Of, if on 
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When its excrements ap-~ 
pear on the leaves, it may be known © 


that a worm is in the focket. They 


are moft commonly found in places © 
that aré rich “and ‘dungy,; particu- 


larly in corn that grows near to - 
barns ; but they will fometimes’pre-_ 
vail through whole fields, Sprink~ 


ling the corn, when they begin to 
oat) with a weak lie of wood afhes — 
will effeQually deftroy them. So, 


| I fuppofe, would almoft any bitter 


infufion ; but of this 1 have made” 
no trial. “< 

The firiped bug, or yellow fy 3 is 
a {mall four winged infect, the out 
ward wings of which are ftriped 
with yellow and black. They eat 
and deftroy the young plants of cu.” 
cumbers, melons, fc quafhesand pum." 
pions. They begin to eat while« 
the plants are in feed-leaf ; and, un- 
lefs they are oppofed, will “totally 
deftroy them. ‘ 

Thefe infeéts may be contiderss" 
bly thinned, by killing them in: a 
déwy morning, when they have not: 
the free ufe of their coma} mes can-" 
not wellefcape.  — 

1 have fometimes deeded: sas) 
plants in fome meafure, by encir=: 


cling them with rock-weed. But 


nothing that I have tried has prov ' 


ed fo effe€tual, as fifting, or fprink-- 


ling powdered © ‘foot upon > the> 


plants, when the morning dew: re-- 
mains on them. 
bitter covering for the plants, which 


This’ forms a 


the bugs cannot endure the tafle of. » 


Perhaps ‘watering the plants with - 
fome bitter infufron might equally” 
preferve | them, if it were often re-- 
peated. 
by experience that once {prinkling- 
with it will anfwer the ‘end, unlefs» 


I prefer foot, as Ioknow: 


it’ happen to be wafhed off by. rains 
When» this happens, the: — 


fhould be repeated. 


The turnip-fly, a owell known 
wiriged infe@t, whicheats the feed- 


| leaves: of turnips, before the frit’ 


rough 
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rough leaf.appears, Theit ravages. 
are fo general, and of {uch confe-. 
quence, that. the ingenious have at-_ 


tended:to the matter, and-explored 


many methods, both, preventiveand 


remedial, to oppofe them. 
-One ssf the preventive mbthods 


is, making the ground fo rich that. 


the plants will grow rapidly, and 


continue but fora fhort.time in the | 


feed-leaf.;. for after the evolution 


of rough: leaves; the plants are al-— 


moft, or quite out of danger of this 
infect. 

-It is allo recommended, to pals a 
roller over the. ground, as {oon as 
the feed is fown.. This-not only 
prevents the too fudden efcape of 
the .moifture, in the furface, and 
caules the plants to rife fooner and 
more. vigoroufly; but fills up er 
clofes ten thoufand little interflices 


inthe furface, which ferve the in-. 


feets as places of retreat... The con- 


fequence.is, either that they are de- | 
itroyed-by rains, driven away by » 
ftorms, or ftiffened with the dews. 


of the coldeft- nights, » 


Mr. Tull thought itbeft-thatthe.. 


feed fhould’ be buried at different 


depths in the foil; and fays, as they . 
will come up at different times, ei- . 
ther the firft or the laft will proba-- 
He accordingly | 

conttructed: his turnip-drill in fuch 
a manner as to bury the feed at. 


bly efeape the fly. 


different ‘depths. 


, The fame thing 1 in ane may be- 
diate im the broad caft way of fow- | 


ing... The ground may be harrow- 
ed with: a-common> harrow with 
iron teeth ; then half the feed fowed, 


and the ground fmoethed with a. 


bufh-harrow- and rolled ; then the 


other half fowed, and. Wiition 4 in, or. 


raked... After which the. pes 


fhould be Began 3 ealen over the 


furface. 


After the; tumips’ are up, ae ‘de 
Aies: appear in plenty, it is advifable 
to pals a: {mooth roller over them. } 


(&e. 
which were fown in. the {pring, 
have been thus 
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Ifthe roller be.drawn carefully by 
hand,..or even by a horfe, turning. 
the roller about on the head-lands 
only, the. operation may. be pera: 
formed without.-hurting. the. tur- 
nips; and. the flies will genie be 
crufhed.by the roller... This Ope 
ration fhould be. performed in a 
dewy morning. ; 

Or, inftead os this, iam asks 
dent that the fifting of foot over the 
turnip ground in a dewy morning 
will be effeftual ; at the fame time 
that it will anfwer as a fight top 
drefling, 

Some writers affert that only 
drawing a green buth of elder over 


the young plants will fave them 


from the fly. I think it may have 
fome tendency. towards it; but I 
have never made the experiment. 2 
An infufion of elder, applied. by 


{prinkling, would probably aiid a 


greater effect, | 
The red worm, is another enemy 
to the farmer, This infeét. is flens 


der, and ufually about an inch long, 


with a hard coat,-and a pointed 
It eats off wheat, barley and 
oats above the crown of . the roots. 


It perforates, or bores quite through 


bulbous - roots, turnips, potatoes, 
My turnips for ieveral years, 


-almoft. ruined, - 
though on a foil that fuited. them. 


‘When a turnip is once wounded. by 
them, it grows no bigger, unlefs at 
bein ill fhapes, and hard exeref 


cences, and becomes ‘totally unfit © 


for the table.—As to potatoes, [. 


have feldom known them do much 
hurt, unlefs when they were plant 
edin a foil that did not fuitthem, - 
particularly ina clay, It is eafier 


to: fay what will not ftop' thef. - 
borers, than. what will-do it. I 
have manured with fea-mud ;—ap- 
plied dry: falt-to the for after the 
plants were up ;-=mingled. dry falt 
with theleed when it. was fowed > 


fice ped 
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fleeped the feeds*in brine before 
fowing, and coated them with ful- 
phur ; but all in vain. | nts 

- 'Tifuppofe the burning of a ftub- 
Ble as it ftands would deftroy all 
the worms that happened to be very 
hear to the ~furface. <A certain 
Englith writer thinks that a per- 
fe&t fummer-fallow would deftroy 
them, partly by expoling fome of 
them to the heat of the fun at each 
ploughing, and partly by depriving 
them of food.* °°"! 

« | fhould think ploughing late in 
autumn might deftroy many of 
them, by expofing thein to the moft 
‘violent a€tion of the froft. Or in 
a garden, throwing up the foil in 
ridges with the fpade would have a 
good effeét.— Liming plentifully, if 
at could be afforded, { fhould rely 
‘upon as a moft effectual antidote to 
this, and feveral other kinds of in- 
feéts, The Complete Farmer, men- 
tions lime and foot as good anti- 
‘dotes to this infect. 

The garden-flea is a minute fly 
- ‘that eats cabbages, and other plants 


of the brafica kind, while they are 


an feed-leaf. 
-- T once applied fome clefts of the 


dtems of green elder to fomedrills of | 


yyOung cabbages which this fly had 
begun to eat, and could not find 
that they eat any afterwards. But 
as I made this trial but ence, I dare 
not pofitively affert its efficacy.—I 
swould heartily recommend the trial 
of bitter {teeps to gardeners who are 
troubled with this infect. . 

- Lee, an infeét in the fhape. of 
mites, but larger, and of the colour 
of the plants; which eat and deftroy 
cabbages, french turnips, muftard, 
&c. They adhere fo ‘ftrongly to 


the plants that rains and ftorms will | 


{carcely beat many of them off; 
and their bodies are fo unétuous 
‘that water will not foon wet them. 
Salt manures do not prevent their 
appearance, I have often {prinkled 


were deftroyed as before. © 
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them With a ftrong infufion of tos 
bacco, which does but partly con» 
querthem. The fmoke of tobacco 
lL have tried with no greater fuc- 
cefs; and urine | have found to 
have little effe€& on them. But 
branches of elder laid on the plants 
feemed to have a great effe€t this 
fummer, 1737. | 

I have never been able to find 
any better remedy before, than to 
takeaway thofe parts of plants which 
are almoft covered with them, and 
wipe off thofe which are {cattering. 
But when they have taken poffel- 
fion of the centre of a plant, it is 
difficult, if poffible, to preferve it 
by wiping, as the voung leaves are 
too tender, and too much crumpled, 
to admit of being cleared of the in- 
feéts by this method, The whole 
plant in this cafe fhould be removed 
out of the way. eee 

Maggots. 1 have often found a 
white maggot, of the fhape and fize 
of thofe in cheefe, preying upon the. 
roots of young cabbages, turnips, 
and raddifhes. My raddifhes,fown 
early feldom efcape ; thofe that are 
fown in June moitly profper. — 

A perfon in my neighbourhood, 
who has often been defeated by 
thefe infeéts, in his attempts to raifé 
cabbages, declares, that laft {pring, 
as ufual, the maggots attacked his 
cabbages hefore he tranfplanted 
them ; and that, having a f{carcity of 
plants, he tranfplanted, on the fame 
{pot where they ufed to fail, fome 
which had maggots in their roots 
among found plants : That as foon 
as he had done tranfplanting, he 
watered them plentifully with fea- 
water: ‘That the watcring was ‘not 
repeated ; but the. maggots did no 
damage at all; and that his crop 
was very large. and good.—Some 
that. were left without watering 
~ T have fince’ tried this’ experi+ 
ment witha good effect. Very 

. few 
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few of the cabbages were touched 
by the maggots.. ButI find there 
is danger in. applying the water 
pientifully, unlefs it be in a wet fea- 
fon. The plants are in danger 
when the ground is dry, of imbib- 
ing too much of the falt. In this 
cafe their growth is greatly ob- 
diru€ted. ai 
_ Though I have conceived that it 
would kill all forts of plants, to 
pour fea-water upon them, the cab- 
bage having an oily furface to 
which water does not eafily adhere, 
is perhaps an exception. The 
farmers who are remote from the 
fea cannot apply fea-water to their 
cabbages, without too much ex- 
penfe of carriage. But they can 
afford to water their plants witha 
brine of equal faltnefs. I. with 
them to make the experiment, not 
only on cabbages, but on raddifhes, 
&c. It is fafeft to apply falt water 
in a wet feafon, or julft after a rain. 
The Hefian fly, 1o called, is an in- 
fet that is pernicious to wheat, 
while it is growing. It made its 
appearance in the time of the late 
war, in the vicinity of New-York, 
and is fuppofed to have been im- 
ported with the German troops. 
From.thence it has fpread into 
Conneéticut and New- jerfey, lay- 
ing wale whole fields in its courfe. 
A more formidable infeéthas {carce- 
ly ever appeared in the country. 
But again{t this enemy it feems 
an eafy antidote has been already 
difcovered. . A. letter, figned D. 
Wadfworth, which has lately been 
publifhed in the new{papers, com- 
municates a method of preventing 
its depredations, which the writer 
fays he has feen ufed with effeét. 
It isonly fteeping the feed before 
fowing for twelve hours in a {trong 
infufion of the leaves of elder. 
The timber-worms fhould allo be 
mentioned, Thefe are of two kinds. 
Phe {maller kind eats only the fap- 
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py parts of the wood, turning it to 
what is vulgarly called powder-hofte. 
To prevent damage from this in- 
fet nothing more is neceflary than: 
to fell the timber in December or. 
January, in which months it is fure: 
to be freeftfrom fap. When it is 
neceflary to fell trees that are full of. 
fap, {omething fhould be done to di« 
velt it of the fap, or alter the qual- 
ity of this juice, . Soaking it, even 
in frefh water, will be of fome fer-. 
vice. But in falt water, foaking: 

willsbe .quite effetbualay: j.'s) 0).4 
The large boring worm is. far: 
more mif{chievous 3; and no feafon 
of felling fecures timber wholly: 
from this infeét. They make. the 
greateft havock in pine, They are 
hatched in the cavities of the bark, 
and being {mall when they enter. 
the wood, they grow larger as they. 
proceed, till their boring may be 
heard, like the cutting of an augur, 
to a confiderable diftance. They 
proceed to eat the wood in every 
direétion, till they become as large 
as one’s finger, or till the juice: of 
the wood being altered is unfit to 
nourifh them any, longer...) gyse) 4 
Steeping the wood feafonably in 
falt water deftroys the worms... 1£ 
the trees be fcorched in a light flame, 
before they have entered too far, 
the effe€t will be the fame. ras 
To prevent and cure worms in, 
timber, Mr. Evelyn recommends: 
the following, as much approveds 
‘¢ Put common {ulphur inte a cue 
curbit, with as much aguafortis as 
will cover. it three fingers deep ; 
ailtil it to adrynefs, which. is -per-; 
formed. by two or three rettifica-. 
tions, Lay the fulphur that: re- 
mains at bottom on a marodic, or 
putitina glafs, and it wil difiolve: 
into. an oil; with, tis oil anoint: 
the timber which is infetted. with: 
worms,” sh 
Befides. the. deftru&ive. infeéts 
which appear, more or dels every 
yeary 
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year, there appear fometimes for- 
midable dtoves, or armies of 
worms, which fuffer {carcely any 
green thing to efcape them. They 
overran many parts of the county 
of Cumberland, in the year 1770, 
rather before the middle of July, to 
the extreme confternation, as well 
as the great injury of the inhabit- 
ants. They ftripped the corn and 
grafs of the leaves, leaving only the 
bare flems, and thofe deprived of 
their fap. They were extremely 
voracious ; and appearing to be in 
the utmoft hafte, they all moved 
in the fame direétion. They fuf- 
fered nothing that they could climb 
upon to itop their courfe. They 
crawled over houfes, and all other 
buildizgs, unlefs when they found a 
door, window, or chink in-their 
courle, where they could enter. 
Whether they paffed in this man- 
ner over the plants they deftroyed 
I did not take notice. 

Between twenty and thirty years 
ago the fame dreadful infe& appear- 
ed in the county of Effex ; and be- 
tween 1770 and 1780, in fome 
places in the territory of Vermont. 
_ The only ways of oppofing their 
ravages that have been ufed, are, 
either to mow a field of grafs, 
whether it were fully grown, and 
fit to cut, ornot; or, to fence a- 
gainft them with narrow trenches, 
made perpendicular, or rather hang- 
ing over, on the fide next to the 
field. Many fields of corn have 
been thus faved ; and bufhels of the 
worms being unable to climb fuch 
crumbling walls died in the 
trenches, 

If their hiftory were attended to, 
perhaps it would be found they 
have flated periods. 

It is not fufficient for the farmer 
to defend his vegetables againft in- 
feéts. There are infeéts alfo that 
annoy and hurt his animals, 

Lice are often found on colts, and 
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on neat cattle, efpecially on years 
lings in the fpring. When thefe 
animals become poor, they moit 
commonly grow loufy, which 
makes them {till poorer. Poffibly 
it may be owing to an obftruction 
of perlpiration. For there are 
doubtlefs many. oily particles in the 
effluvium ‘of healthy cattle, and oil 
is an antidote to thisinfe@. Oiling 
their {kins will clear them of lice ; 
fo will a flrong infufion of tobacco. 
But when they are cured, better 
feeding is the beft prefervative from 
the return of the infeéts. 

The tick, or tke, isthe fheep-loufe. 
When thefeinfefis become nume- 
rous, they are very hurtful to the 
fheep. .In England, the farmer 
{mears his fheep, after fhearing, 
with a mixture of butter and tars 
This fortifies them againft being in- 
jured either by the weather, or by 
infe&ts, But at any time, oil, of. 
tobacco, will deftroy the ticks. 

INTERVAL, the fpace between 
two places, or things, The wordis 
ufed in hufbandry. to denote the 
{pace between rows of corn, or 
other vegetables ; efpecially in the 
horfe-hoeing hufbandry. 

By interval alfo, and more ufual- 
ly in this country, is underftood 
land on the border of ariver. In- 
terval-land is commonly fo high 
and dry as to be fit for tillage ; and 
yet.always fo low as tobe frequent+ 
ly overflowed by the {welling of 
rivers, e{pecially in the fpring. On 
{ome of thefe lands the water often: 
continues fo late in. the {pring that 
they cannot be feeded till June. 
But the fruitfulnefs of the foil feems 
to more than make up. for this 
delay. For:when the waters fub- 
fide, they leave a fat {lime upon the 
foil, moit friendly to vegetation. . 

The foil on thefe intervals ismoit 
commonly fand, with a large mix- 
ture of the finelt vegetable mould’ 
and much of it is made from -time 

to 
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Rels of rivers, 
*This-fort of land has generally 
bee priced highly ii this country. 
But im fome places it has become 
fefs fruitful of late’ than formerly. 
The reafon of this alteration moft 
probably is, that the floods are not fo 
great as, or that they fubfide quick- 
er than formerly, owing to the more 
cultivated ftate of the country, and 
a quitker evaporation of the waters, 
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‘RAIL, an excellent potherb, 
early, and of quick growth, which 
ought to be cultivated in this coun- 


try. ie 

TKALENDAR; an account of 
time. That great ‘naturalift, Dr, 
Linnzus, did not approve of farm- 
érs” confining themfelves to certain 
fet days, or weéks, for committing 
their feeds to’ the earth. The fea- 
foris’ afte much forwarder in fome 
years than in others. ‘Therefore he 
awho’thus governs himfelf, will af- 
fauredly fow’his annual feeds fome- 


times too ‘eatly, and formetimes too » 


late. : | 

- hata better pra&ice might be 

introducetl, he recommended it to 
his coantrymén to take notice at 

swhat timés the trees unfold their 
_Teaves)- Nature is fo uniform’ in 
her operations, that the forwardneis 
of trees is an unfailing indication of 
the forwardnelfs of the fpring. And 

the’ genial warmth which cautes 

‘trees'and fhrubs to put forth their 

leaves, will be fufficient to caufe 

seas tov epetate, wii i apt us 
‘Imorder to reduce to prattice fo 


ingenious a hint, an account fhould — 


‘be made out of the firft leafing, and 


I mayadd,thebloffoming ofa variety » 


of trees and fhrubs.  Iduppofe trees 
‘and fhrubs to be moft: fuitable for 


this purpofe, as they are moredeep- 
ly rooted, and therefore.more fteady 


ihé, by the fhifting of the chan: | 
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and uniform in their appearances, 
than any plants which are perenni- 
al only in their roots. They ‘aré ef 
pecially much more fo than an- 


| Ttis certain that fuch‘an account 


taken in one place will not anfwer 
alike for every part of the country $ 
becaufe the vegetation in every part 
is not equally forward. © Therefore 
I would earneftly recommend, that 
in each degree of latitude, through= 
out New-England at leaft, fome at- 
tentive naturalift would make a lift 
of a confidérable number of trees 
and fhrubs, which aré common, 
and neart hand ; carefully watch 
their appearances, and minute the 
times of the firft opening of their 
leaves, and alfo of their bloflomings 
By comparing the accounts, the 
abfurdity will immediately appear, 
of fowing the fame kind of feeds at 
the fame time of the month or year 
in the 42d, 43d; 44th, and 45th de~ 
erées of latitude. "Phis is a matter 
that farmers ought to attend to 3. 
that fo thofe who remove from one 
degree of latitude to another, may 
not be ‘confounded concerning the 
true times of fowing, on’ fuppofi- 
tion that they have been’ oneé ir 
the right pra€tice, » The® right in 
one place willbe wrorig in another. 
When thefe accounts are obtain= 
ed, let trials be made, by fowing & 
certain “kind of feed -before,at, and 
after the foliation, or the flowering 
of fome patticular plant, “and* the 
produce compared. > Let: accurate 
experiments of this’ kind :be ‘yearly 


repeated, with all the moft ufefal 


{pring plants; by this, in’ a°few 
years, complete. kalendars ‘may be 
obtained. for: every degree’ of lat- 
itude in this country.” The'confe- 
quence: will be, that the farmer will 
be able infallibly to read:the true 
times of fowing, by-cafting his-eye 
upon the:trees: and ‘{hrubs: that are 


about him. We have already {uch 
@ 
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a rule as this, with refpeét to In- 
dian-corn ; but it perhaps ought to 
undergo a further examination, 

But fuch rules, after all that can 
be done, muft not govern us inva- 
riably. The right times of feeding 
admit of fome latitude, on account 
of the degree of drynefs of the foil, 
and of its expofure to the folar 
warmth. . 

That I may fet an example of 
what I have been recommending, 
and begin the needful work, here 
follows an account of the leafing 
and bloffoming of trees and fhrubs 
in that part of New-England which 
lies in the 44th degree of latitude. 


Leafing. Bloffoming. 
Goofeberry, Aprili6 | May 12 
Englifh Willow 28 
Wild red Cherry 29 - = 19 
Lilac - - 30 
Currant 


Alder - = 5 
Apple Tree - 6 - = 25 
Thorn Bufh a pte 
White Birch S 
White Maple 9 
Beech - - = 10 
Plum Trees - 12 
Hazle - - - 14 
Elmo = + = 15 
Summer Pear 17 = = 91 
Wheat Plum - Seti: ig) 
Common redCherryig =<) Bo 
Damafcene Plum - z 22 
Grey Oak - 20 
White Gak 29 

KALI,  glafs-wort, or rock- 


weed, a fea-plant which grows up- 
on rocks near the fhore. By 


burning of ‘this weed a hard fixed - 
falt is obtained, which is a princi- : 


pal ingredient im the compofition 
of glafs. 

KALONIA, a fhrub commonly 
‘called laurel, or lamb-poifon, It 
is an evergreen, with narrow leaves 
of adirty green-colour. The flaw- 
ers are red, growing round the up- 
per part ‘of the flem. It grows 
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plentifully in low flat land, which, 
has never been ploughed, It indi- 
cates a cold foil. Ee 
ButI mention it in a work of. 
this kind, on account of its poifon- 
ous quality. Sheep and goats, ef- 
pecially young lambs and kids, 
will eat it when compelled by hun- 
ger, by which they ficken and die. 
The way to cure them of this fick- 
nefs, is drenching them repeatedly 
with milk, mixed with oil, or 
frefh butter. Or, a tea of rue, giv- 
en in feafon, may have the fame 
good effeét. 
KID, the young of a_ goat. 
See Goat. ne te! os 
KILLING of seafts. As feveral 
of the tame kinds of animals are 
ufed as the food of man, it is requi- 
fite to deprive them of their lives 
by violence. ‘This may well be 
accounted a difagreeable operation, 
as itis apt to hurt the feelings of 
tender-hearted people, who have 


| not accuftomed themfelves to it. 


Mercy, which cught to be ex-_ 
tended to beafts, and even to the 


-meaneft animals, pleads that their 


lives fhould be taken ina way 


| which is leaft painful. The {peed- 


ieft method is therefore in general 
to be preferred. The ufual method 


_of ftunning neat cattle by a blow on 


the head is laudable, as they have 
probably no fenfe of pain after it. 
Thrufting the pointed knife into 


_the heart of a hog, if it can be done 


without erring, is nearly the fame, 
as he expires in a few fecondse 
But who can approve of the barba- 
rous practice, of hanging up calves 


alive by the heels ? Or of carrying 


them to the butcher on horfes ina 
pofture ftill more uneafy ? Decapi- 
tation with afingle {troke is a good 
method of killing fhéep, lambs, and 
calves. Some will objeét that it is 
not cleanly ; but greater cleanlinefs 
will not atone for cruelty. It 
fhould be remembered that no death 
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ean be more inftantaneous than be-— 


heading ; therefore none leis pain- 
ful. 

For our own advantage, care 
fhould be taken that the blood be 
entirely difcharged ; and beheading 
is favourable to this defign. Blood 
is not wholefome food ;—one rea- 
fon perhaps why it was anciently 
forbidden by divine authority ; and 
the lawfulnefs of eating it Reins dif- 

utable among chriftians. 

- The time of killing beef is to be 
regulated by the market, and the 
advantage and convenience of the 
farmer. And the fame things muft 
fix the time, ifhe fells them to the 
butchers. Beef that is only grafs- 
fed muft be killed as early as the 
beginning of November ; becaufe 
after this time grafs will not in- 
creafe the fatnefs of cattle, This 
ee be afforded at the lowelt price 

i pence per ib. without lofs. 
ete. that are fatted till December 
muft have, befides grafs or hay, 
corn or juicy vegetables, or both, 
to increale their fatnefs. The price 
of beef therefore ought to be high- 
er, by about two farthings. If not 
killed till January, the price fhould 
continue rifing, at leaftin the fame 
proportion, till the time of fatting 
by grazing returns. 

KILN, a fabrick for admitting 
_ heat, to dry or burn things. Malt 
is dried on akiln, Another fort 
of kilns is ufed for the burni «: of 
lime-ftone. A lime-kiln fhoui d be 


conftructed of a fort.of {tones which | 


will endure the fire. But if fuch 
cannot be eafily obtained, hard 
burnt bricks will anfwer, and laft 
a good while. The fhape of a 
lime-kiin fhould be like that of a 
pitcher, wideft in the middle, and 
gradually narrower to the top and 


bottom. ‘The fire will be the more | 


confined, and act the more power- 
fully. In countries where lime- | 
fone? iS pee each confiderable’ 
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farmer is furnifhed with a limes 
kiln, in which he makes lime to 
manure his foil. This practice 
might doubtlefs be imitated with 
advantage, in a few places in this 
country. 

KINE. See the article Cow. - 

KITCHEN-GARDEN, a gar- 
den to produce vegetables for the 
kitchen. Mr, Miller fays, «© A 
kitchen-garden is almoft as necefia- 
ry to a country feat, as a kitchen to 
the houfe: For without one there 
is no way of being fupplied with a 
great part of neceflary food. Who- 
ever propoles to refide in the coun- 
try, fhould be careful to make 
choice previoufly of a proper {pot 


_ of ground for this purpofe ; becaufe 


fruit-trees and afparagus require 
three years to grow, before any 
produce can be expected | from 
thém.” The fame writer recom- 
mends, that this garden be near to 
the houfe, that fo it may be the bet- 
ter wieaded to ;——that the foil be 
two feet deep, on account of raif- 
ing parfnips, and other long rooted 
efculent plants ;—that it fhould 
have a good expofure to the fun ¢ 
—that no plants that require much 


| depth of foil fhould be cultivated i in 


the borders that are planted with 
trees, left the roots of the trees be 
difturbed, or injured ;—that if the 
foil be too much Relined to wet- 


~nefs, it fhould be laid drier by hol- 


low drains. But he prefers a {pot 
that is not naturally low and wet, 
as the fruits and herbs ratfed on dry 
ground are wholelomer, and better 
tafted. 

Thefe direfiions are excellent. 
But l cannct approve of the quan- 
tity of land he propotes to be laid 
out for a garden. Four or five a- 
cres 1 fhould think three or four 
times too much for almoft any per- 
for. in this country. Half an acre 
will be fufficient for almoft any 


| family, unlefs we ee thofe who 


h avs. 3. 
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have independent fortunes, A 
{mall one well tended, will be more 
‘profitable than a large oné poorly 
cultivated. 

Dwarf trees are moft fuitable for 
the borders of fmall gardens; or it 
may be ftill better that trees fhould 
be in a garden by themfelves. Too 
many of the falling leaves of trees 
are difagreeable in a garden, and 
their fhade, while green, is no ad- 
vantage to vegetation. But every 
one has a right to confult his own 
fancy in fuch matters. 

The breadth of the walks, that 
they may not offend the eye, fhould 
be proportionable to the largene(s 
of the garden; The broadeft fhould 
be lengthwife through the centre, 
and narrower ones round by the 
outfide borders. A walk fhould 
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be a little rounding, higheft in the | 


middle, for the fake of drynefs. 
See the articles Garden, and Gar- 
ernnae 

L, 


LAMBS, the young of fheep. 
The firft care of them is to fee 
whether they can come at the teat ; 
and if not, to clip away the wool of 
the ewes which hinders them, as al- 
{fo all tags of wool on the udders of 
the ewes, which the lambs ane lia- 
ble to take hold of initead of the 
teats. 

If a ewe refufe to let her lamb 
fuck, fhe and her lamb fhould be 
fhut up together ina clofe place, 
till fhe grow fond of him. For 
this purpofe, fome fay that furprif- 
ing a fheep with a dog will be ef- 
fettual. 

Care fhould be taken to feed the 
ewes plentifully after yeaning, and 
with fome juicy kind of food, that 
fo the lambs may not fail of having 
plenty of milk, The rams may be 
geldedat any time from one to three 
weeks old, if t they appear to be well 
and ftrong, 


_ apt to be always {mall. 


they caft their leaves, 
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They fhould not be weaned till : 
they are fix weeks, or two months: 
old. At this age they fhould be 
taken from the ewes, and have the 
beft of pafture during the firft Fort- 

night ; by which time they will be 
fo ‘Haturalized to living wholly. up- 
on grafs, that they may be turned 
into a poorer pafture. 

The worlt wooled’ laine) ad 
bad coloured ones, and thofe that 
are very {mall fhould be deftined 
to the knife, and not weaned. So 
great is the need of increaling the 
manufacture of woollen m_ this 


country, that I muft earneftly rec 
ommend it to the farmers, not to 
| kill, or fell for killing, any lamb, 


till it is near half a year old, or till 


| the wool be come to fad. fulnefs: 


of growth, as to be valuable for 
fpinning. To kill them earlier is 
fo walteful a prathice as to be inex~ 
cufable, . 
Thole ewe lambs which are kino 


-for ftock, fhould notcome at the 


rams: For if they have lambs at a 


} year old, it ftints them im their 


growth ; and they have fo little 


milk, that their lambs commonly 
| die ie want of nourifhment. 


Or 
if they chance to live, they will be 
‘This prac= 
tice is one reafon why our breed of 


| fheep in this country is fo poor. 


LAND, a general name applied 
to the farhad ofiheearth. - 

LARCH, ** a genus of trees 
wage leaves are long and narrow, 
produced out of little tubercles, in. 
the form of a painter’s pencil. The 
cones are produced at remote dii- 
tances from the male flowers, on 
the fame tree: The male flowers 


are very like {mall cones at their 


firft appearance, - but afterwards 
ftretch out in length. In autumn 
From the 
wounded bark of this tree exudes 
the pureft, Venice turpentine” cae 


LAY 


“SoA fort of trees which grow nat- | 
urally, and in great plenty in the | 


northern parts of New-England, 
called juniper, I take to be the true 
larch, as it anfwers to the above 
def{cription, as well as to that given 
by Mr. Miller. They thrive belt 
in» poor, wet and. cold foils, and 
fhould by all means be cultivated, 
This is eafily done by fowing the 
feeds. which are found in their 
cones. The trees are an excellent 
timber for fome ules. They are 
commonly ufed as pofts for fences, 
and are more durable than almoft 
any other timber, when fo ufed. 

LAYERS, tender twigs buried 
in earth, which having {truck root, 
are afterwards cut off, and become 
diftinct plants. 


. Potatoes, and many other her- | 
| the leaves recover their former pe- 


baceous plants, may be in this man- 


ner propagated, But there is little | 
_ off, the enclofed buds will not grow, 


advantage to be gained by doing it. 
-- As-to thofe -trees and. fhrubs 
which yield no feed in this climate, 
neither can -be propagated by cut- 
tings, there may be often occafion 


for laying them. The manner of | 


doing itis as follews :—Take fhoots 
of the laft year’s growth, bend 
them to the earth, and bury them 
in good mellow foil half a foot un- 
der the furface, and falten them 
with hooks to prevent their rifing, 
bending the tops fo as. to bring 1t 
~~ above the furface. A {flit upwards 
jn the twig fhould be made in the 
part that lies deepeft in the foil, or 
a wire drawn fait round it, to pre- 
vent the fap mounting too faft; and 
mofs fhould be laid on the furface 
to prevent the fudden drying of the 
mould. Afterwards they fhould 
be watered as there may be occa- 


fion, If they form roots, they may | 
-ments, which proved that leaves: 
imbibe the moifture of the atmof-. 


be cut off, and tranfplanted the 
next {pring into the nurfery. 

The time for laying ever-greens, 
is July or Auguft ; for laying de- 
giduous trees, Oktober, | 
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"LAY-LAND, or LEY-LAND, 
or LAYS, fallow ground, or that 
which lies untilled. 

LEAVES, the moft extreme 
parts. of the branches of trees, 


‘Shrubs, &c.—‘* Their office is to 


fubtilize the nourifhing fap, and 
convey it to the little buds, and to 
cover anddefend the flowers and 
fruits. | 

‘¢ Dr. Grew obferves, that the 
fibres of leaves confilt of two gener- 
al kinds of veffels, viz. for fap, and 
for air ; and are ramified out of 
greater into. lefs, as veins and arte- 
ries aré in animals, 

‘¢ Ifthe furfaces of the leaves are 


altered, by reverfing the branches 
| of trees on which they grow, the 
| plants are ftopped in their growth, 


until the foot {talks are turned, and 
fition. If leaves are eaten, or cut 


and the plants will be weakened. 


_ The winter feeding of wheat, there- 
' fore, is hurtful ; and it has been 
_ found fo by experience. 


«s Another principal ufe of the 
leaves, is to throw off by tranfpira- 


tion what is unneceflary to the 
growth of plants, an{wering to the 
_difcharge made by {weat in animal — 
_ bodies. 
_tranf{piremuch more, in equal times, 


As plants receive and 


than large animals, fo it appears 
how neceffary the leaves are to 


_ preferve the plants in perfeét health: 
_ For it has beem found by the moft | 
exact calculation, made from re- 
peated experiments, that a plant of 
the fun-flower receives and per- 
_{pires in twenty. four hours, feven- 
_ teen times more than a man.” Com- 
plete Farmer. 


Mr. Bonnet made many experi- 


phere on their under furface ; ex- 
cepting fuch as have the upper fur- 


face covered with hairs, or down. 


The 
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The leaves undoubtedly ferve for : 


in{piration, as well as for tran{pi- 
ration ; and plants draw through 
their leaves, {ome part of their nour- 
ifhment. i ee 

Leaves alfo ferve for ornament, 
and to {creen vegetables and their 
fruits from the too intenfe heat of 
the fun in fummer. 

Leaves of trees are ufeful as a 
manure, excepting thofe of the re- 
finous kinds. They fhouldbe col- 
Je&ted into farm-yards, trampled by 
the cattle, and mixed with their ex- 
crements, Some recommend leaves 
of oak for hot beds, inftead of tan- 

er’s bark, as by fermenting more 
flowly, they afford a more regular 
and permanent heat. Dr. Hunter 
proved the advantage of them by 
his continued practice. 

LEES, the grofs fediment in fer- 
mented liquors. Moft kinds of 
lees contain much ‘of the food of 
plants. But they fhould not be ap- 

lied to the foil as a manure till 
their acidity is deftroyed, by mix- 
ing and fermenting them with large 
proportions of alkalious fubftances, 
fuch as marle, lime, afhes, foot, &c. 
Even the pomace at cyder mills, 
which has hitherto been confidered 
as good for nothing, might be thus 
changed into a good manure. It 
is nearly the fame fubftance as the 
lees of cyder. | 

LICE, See Injfeéts. 

LIME, a crumbly foft fubftance, 
made by burning ftones, and the 
fhells of fhell-ffh, and flacking 
them with water. 

Lime has been proved, by the 
long experience of European farm- 
ers, to be one of the moft efficacious 
manures. ..This may be thought 
{trange by thofe who know it to 
be a mere alkali, containing neither 
oil nor falt; which are certainly the 
principal ingredients in the food of 

lants. it . 

But by experiments made of late, 


impoverifhing the foil 


LIM 
it has been clearly proved that 
plants are greatly nourifhed by fix-’ 
ed air, of which it is known that 
lime contains a large quantity. It 
has been proved by the experi- 
ments of Mr. Lavoifier, that one 
third part of calcarious earths, and’ 


‘particularly of lime-ftone, confifts 


of fixed air. ‘bi . 
But befides affording to plants 
this nourifhment, which is known 
to be in plants, lime afts as a ma- 
nure, by attra€ting and imbibing the 
oils and acids which are contained 
in the earth and atmofphere. It. 
not only colleé&ts thefe ingredients 
of vegetable food, but fo alters” 
them as to fit them to enter the 
roots of plants. “With the acids it 
forms a falt, which, by mixing with - 
the oils, becomes a faponaceous 
mucilage, which is the true pabu- 
lum for the nourifhment of plants. — 
Thefe changes cannot be madé — 
in the ingredients of which vegeta- 


‘ble food is compofed, without a_ 


confiderable. degree of fermenta-_ 
tion. This fermentation breaks and — 
mellows the foil, and-fo increafes — 


_the pafture of plants, that the roots 


can more freely extend themfelves — 
in queft of their food. Accord-— 
ingly it is found that liming ren- — 
ders a foil very foft and open. 
And as lime, when it is flacked, © 
isa very foft fubftance, I can fee 
no reafon to doubt of its contain- 
ing avery confiderable quantity of 
thofe impalpably fmall particles of — 
earth which enter into plants, and — 
become part of their fubitance. If — 
fo, it muft be allowed that hime is © 
fit to anfwer every intention of ma-— 
nute. It either has all the ingredi- — 
ents of vegetable food, or roduces” 
them, though not in the fame pro- ~ 


portions as dung, which is allowed ~ 
‘to be the moft valuable of all ma- — 


nures. | i 12 ote 
Lime has been complained of, as — 
; and jt has 
| been, 
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‘been often remarked, that though 
one drefling will produce feveral 
good crops, the land is lefs fruitful 
fome time after, than before it has 
been limed ; and that a fecond 
dreffing with lime, will ‘not have 
fuch an effe& as the firft, in in- 


creafing the fertility of the foil. But » 


the farmer fhould confider how far 
he has been recompenfed by extra- 
ordinary crops, for the exhaufting 
of his foil ; and that 1f lime will not, 
other manures will recruit it. So 
will fallowing, reft, or ufing itas a 
pafture, . 

It is granted that lime may have 
an ill effe€&t when it is injudicioufly 
applied, asin too great quantities, 
or to an improper foil. Three 
eart-loads, or 120 buthels, are al- 
lowed to be a fufficient dreffing for 
an acre. But in Ireland, where they 
plough extremely deep, they lay on 
twice as much, ‘This drefling en- 
riches cold, {tiff and clayey foils for 
many years after; and in fuch foilsit 
may be fafely repeated, If it force 
any foils too. much, it can be only 
thofe which are weak and fandy. 

The beft. time for applying lime 
as a manure is, when land is newly 
broken up, or after lying a long 
time in grafs. This may be afcrib- 
éd to the plenty of roots in the foil, 
_ which the lime foon diffolves, and 
changes into food for plants. 
~ Mr. Evelyn advifed to the mix- 
ing of lime with turf in alternate 
layers, to liein heaps for fix months ; 
in which time it will become fo 
rich and mellow as to run like 
afhes. He thought it would nour- 
ifh the foil more than if ufed alone 
In a greater quantity, and without 
any danger of exhautting the veg- 
etative virtue of the earth, which 
fhould be preferved. If it were 
mixed with a large proportion of 
clay, or with mud from the bottom 
of ponds or rivers, it might be ap-. 


plicd even to fandy and eragelly 
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foils without dariger, and to ‘sreat: 


advantage. | 

Lime is a very important ingredi- 
ent in compoits, as by raifing a 
{trong fermentation it diffolves and 
prepares the other materials. There 
fhould be fome layers of it, where 
it can be eafily obtained, in every: 
heap of compoft, It will be the 
fooner fit for ule, as well as prove 
to be a more fertilizing compofi- 
tion. 

When lime is laid on land which 
has a quick defcent, it fhould be al- 
ways mixed with dung, and laid on 
the higheft part ; becaufe it fo loof- 
ens the foil, as to difpofe it to be 
plentifully wafhed downwards by 
rains, foil and manure together. 

Lime is an excellent manure for 
foils that are mofly, as it {peedily 
diflolves the oil which is contain- 
ed in mofs, which is not foon dif. 
folved by other manures, and 
changes it to vegetable food. It 
deftroys all aquatick weeds, and. 
diffolves the remainders of decayed 
vegetables in the foil. Therefore 
it does well in moory and peaty 
{wamps that are drained. : 

While I am treating on this ex« 
cellent manure, I have the difa- 
greeable refle€tion, that it will be 
to little purpofe ; as lime is fo fcarce 
and dear in moft parts of the coun-— 
try, that it muft not be ufed as ma- 
nure. Moft 
obtain a fufficient quantity of it for 
building. But thofe farmers who 
know they have lime-ftone or fhells 
in plenty near them, fhould not 
negleé&t to make ufe of them as 
manures, after reducing them to 
lime. 

LIME-STONE, a ftone of a 
calcarious nature, which by calci- 
nation becomes lime. There are 
many kinds of lime-f{tone ; the hard« 
eft kinds make the beft lime, and 
require the moft burning. Chalk 
will burn into lime, of the nature of 

ftone- 


people can fearcely' ie 
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ftone-lime, but weaker lime may be 
made of marble and alabalter, &c. 


But the ftones ufed for lime are 


moftly of a bluifh colour, or in- 
clining to grey. They are fome- 
times purely calcarious, but often 
mixed with undiffolvable ftones 
which leffen their value. 

Some countries are very plenti- 
fully furnifhed with thefe ftones, 
Great-Britain and Ireland in par- 
ticular. It is ftrange they have 
been found in fo few places in 
New-England. It has probably 
been owing to want of attention. 
An infallible way to diftinguifh 
them is, by dropping upon them a 
few drops of aqua fortis, {pirit of 
fea-{alt, or oil of vitriol. All thofe 
ftones on which thefe, or any oth- 
er ftrong acids effervefce, or rife 
into’ bubbles, are lime-ftones, and 
will burn into lime. 

Itis greatly to be. wifhed, that 
fome perfons in the: various parts 
of the country, would be furnifiied 
with one or other of thefe acids, 
and make frequent trials with them, 
They. who are not furntfhed with 
the proper acids, may prove f{tones, 
by burning them for-fome days in a 

{mith’s fire, and then throwing them 
‘into water. 
that the benevolent author of na- 


ture has not left us fo unfurnifhed: 


with thefe: valuable: ftones, as we 
haveibeen ready to imagine, 
LOAM; one of the principal 
kinds of earth. Some duppote: it 
to be not one of: the natural fotls ; 
but:gradually made fince the crea- 


tion, by the putrefied> vegetables 


which have fallen upon the earth. 


This does not appear probable ; for 


if fo, why do we meet with any 


other kind of foil ? This foil con- 


fifts of very fine particles, without 
grit, almoft as fine as thofe of clay, 
bat donot cohere like: thems 
receives water readily, and retains 
itlong.; on which accounts. it is 


& 


Poffibly.. we may find: 


It 
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preferable to clay: or fand. It is 
better adapted by nature: to nours 
ifh vegetables than’ either the one 
orthe other. But itneeds manure; 
and will commonly pay well for it 
by the increafe ofits crops. © 

Loams are of various kinds. 
Some is {tiff, approaching to the 
nature of clay, and is apt to be ad-« 
hefive in wet weather. This isnot 
fit for the nourifhing of thofe veg» 
etables which require much heat, 
It needs to be dreffed with hot 
and opening manures for any kind 
of crop. Other loam is more light, 
foft and mellow, and does not fo 
much need the moft heating ma- 
nures. Soine loam is of a dark 
red, hazely, or brown colour. This 
is commonly a moft excellent foil. 
Other loam is of a light yellow, or’ 
whitifh colour, and requires abur- 
dance of manuring to render it frutt= 
ful. 

All kinds. of loam are apt tobe’ 


‘too wet, and to be covered with a 


fhort green mofs, if they lie flat, 
In this cafe ridge-ploughing is beft, 
and hollow: drains often neceflary. 


_ Loam that has a mixture of gravel, 


often broken by high winds. 
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or fand, is warmer, and fitter for 
tillage ; but all loams are good for 
the growing of grafs. | : 

LOCUST-TREE, robinia, a 
well known tree, which grows in 
great plenty in the vicinity of Bof- 
ton, and 1s a native of this country, 
but does not flourifh in the’ Prove 
ince of Maine, as the froft’ of wine 
ter is aptto kill the extremities of 
the limbs. ‘ 

This tree would be more prized 
for its beauty, were not its limbs 
Its 
leaves put out late in the {pring, and’ 
fall off early in-autumn. It. blof- 
foms about the beginning of June, 
at which time: it makes a beautiful - 
appearance, and perfumes the cir- 
tumambient air with an agreeable 
odougg: ‘The branches are armed 

| “with 
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avith hooked {pines ; and the leaves 
compofed of ten pair of oval lobes, 
terminated with an odd one. 

The wood is not only good few- 
él, but excellent timber, very du- 
rable in any. fituation, and particu- 
larly when ufed as. pofts in fences. 
, This tree grows. belt in a fandy 
foil, and will propagate itfelf in the 
moft barren places, where the foil 
is fo light as to be blown away by 
winds. By fheltering fuch places, 
and dropping its leaves on them, it 
caufes a {ward to grow over them, 
and grals to grow upon them. It is 
not advifable to plant groves of 
the locuft-tree on the borders of 


felds,:on account) of their {pread- 


ing too much. by {cattering their 
feeds. But thofe who poflefs hills 
ef barren fand, and in a climate 
that fuits them, fhould not delay to 
make forefts of thefe trees on fuch 
fpots. It may be eafily done by 
fowing the feeds in a nurfery, and 
tranfplanting them. 

Itais much to be regretted, that 
of late years a worm has deftroyed 


many of the trees, by eating and 


boring them through the trunks 
and limbs, Perhaps it will be found 
that quickfilver is an antidote to 
> thefe infe&s. . 

LUCERN, medica, a plant with 
a perennial root, and an annual 
_top. The blofloms are of the but- 
terfly kind, of a fine purple colour, 
growing upon fpikes from two to 
three inches long. The feeds are 
kidney-thaped, and contained in 
pods. , 
This plant is fuppofed to have 
been brought from Media, whence 
the name medica. It has long been 
profitably cultivated in France, 
“more in the fouthern than north- 
em parts of that kingdom, where 
‘they call it Burgundy hay. : 
~ It loves a foil moderately rich, 
and not very dry. It is tender 
“while young, and muft ge culti- 
pepe 22 : NY. 


) hard: labour, Cs 
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vated with care 3 afterwards it 
grows more hardy. No other 
plants, nor weeds, fhould be fuf. 
fered to grow with it. The moft 
approved methed of cultivating it 
1s, by tranfplanting it in rows. It 
grows {o fail that fix crops of hay 
may be cut from it in one yeare 
After each cutting, the weeds 
fhould be killed, and the ground 
ftirred with the dutch. hoe. It 
fhould be cut a good while before 
the time of its bloffoming. The 
leaves and flems are fo juicy, that 
they require abundance of drying, 
to make them into hay. The beft 
ufe it can be put to is, to cut it 
and give it green to cattle and 
horfes. It is a very {weet and fat~ 
tening food for them. Three a- 
cres of Jucern, in’ England, has 
yielded fo much as to feed ten 
working horfles from the end of A- 
pril to the firft of O€ober, in 
which time they would have eaten 
29 tons of hay. Mr. Roque fays it 
has yielded him at the rate of eight 
tons of hay per acre. And M. 
Duhamel had 49 tons green from 
an acre, equal to ten tons of hay. 
Volumes have been written on the 
virtues and advantages of this plant. 
But from repeated trials, it appears 
that our winter frofts are too hard 
for it. | BS 

LUPINES,a {pecies of wild pea, 
cultivated principally for agreen 
drefling. They will grow well in’ 
almoft any foil; efpecially in that 
which is dry, fandy and poor. 

The red and blue lupines which 
are cultivated in gardens, are faid 
to grow wild in great plenty in 
Spain. 


Pp | 
LY E,a fluid impregnated with falts. 


 MALANDERS, a horfe-difeafe 
caufed by corrupt blood, or over 
It confitts of 

chopSy 


ie 
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chops, or cracks, on the infide’ of 
the fore legs againft the knee, dif- 
charging a red fharp humour. 

To cure this difeafe, wafh the 
cracks with warm: foap fuds ; then 
rub them twice a day with an oint- 
ment of hog’s lard mixed with two 
drachms of fublimate mercury. 


MALT, barley, or other corn, 


prepared for making beer orale. 


As it is of great importance that 
the people of this country fhould 
make a greater ule of malt than they 
do at prefent ; I will here give the 
procefs of making it, from the 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. 

‘¢ In making malt from barley, 
the ufual method is to fteep the 
grain in a fufficient quantity of wa- 
ter, for two or three days, till it 
iwells, becomes plump, fomewhat 
tender, and tinges the water ofa 
bright brown, or reddifh colour. 
Then this water being drained a- 
way, the barley 1s removed from 
the fteeping ciftern to the floor, 
where it is thrown into what is call- 
ed the wet couch; that is, an even 
heap, rifing to the height of about 
two. feet. In this wet couch, the 
capital part of the operation is per- 
formed ; for here the barley {pon- 
taneoufly heats, and begins to grow, 
fhooting out firft the radicle, then 
the plume, {pire or blade. But the 
proce(s is to be {topped fhort at the 
irruption of the radicle, otherwile 
the malt would be {poiled. _ In or- 
der to {top it, they fpread the wet 
couch thin. over a large floor, and 
keep turning it once in four cr five 
hours, for the {pace of two days, 
Jaying it fomewhat thicker each 
time. After thisit is again thrown 
into a large heap, and there fuffer- 
ed to grow fenfibly hot to the hand, 
as it ufually will in twenty or thir- 
ty hours: Then’ being fpread a! 
gain, and cooled, it is thrown upon 
the kiln, to be dried crifp without 
{corching. If. thele direttions be 


Ey 


by experiments. 
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followed, the malt will always’ be 
good, ai 

‘¢ The method of malting In- 
dian-corn, or Virginia wheat, is 
much lefs laborious. For, if this 
corn be buried two or three inches 
deep in the earth, and covered with 
the loofe mould, in ten or twelve 
days time the corn will {prout, and. 
appear like a green field; at which 
time being taken up, and wafhed 
or fanned from the dirt, it is 1m-= 
mediately committed to the kiln, 
and by this means becomes good 
malt”, 

MALT-DUST, the duft which 
falls from the kiln, while malt is 
drying. Repeated experiments 
made by Europeans, have eftab- 
lifhed the credit of this duft as a 
manure. A good drefling of it has 


been found to increafe a crop of 


barley as much as fifty per cent, and 
wheat ftill more. The quantity 
uled is from thirty to fixty bufhels 
per acre, according to circum- 
ftances. It is ufed moftly, or only 
as a top-drefling. It exerts its 


ftrength fo fuddenly, as to be near- 
ly exhaufted with one crop, It 


fhould not be fown together with 
winter wheat, but upon it in De- 
cember following : For if it be 
fown. early, it will exert its {trength 
too foon, and bring the wheat fors. 
ward too fa{t, as has been proved 
; For barley this 
drefling fhould be fown with the 
feed and harrowed in.. A {mall 
dreffing of this manure on grafs 
land, mightily increafes the vegeta- 
tionyand the {weetnefs of the grafs, 

Maltiters fhould carefully pre- 
ferve this precious manure in fome 
place where it will not contrat 
dampnefs. . 

MANURE, any kind of fube 
ftance fuitable to be laid on land to 
ingresle its fertthty soko Se eal c 

Manures contribute feveral ways — 
to the paoducing of this effe :— 

. Either ~ 





Bither by ene the quantity of 
vegetable food in the foil—or by 
preparing the nourifhment already 
contained in the foil to enter the 
roots of plants—or by enlarging the 
vegetable pafture in which roots 
fpread and feek their food—or by 
attra€ling the food of vegetables 
from theair. Some of the manures 
increafe fruitfulnefs in all thefe 
ways, particularly the dung of an- 
imals, rotted vegetables, &c, Other 
manures perform each office, ¢x- 
cepting the firft: And fome have 
no other immediate effect belides 
opening and loofening the foil : 
But even thefe laft kinds may fome- 
times be ufed to great advantage. 

There are different ways of or- 
dering and managing manures, ac- 
cording to their different natures. 
Some are to be applied toland with- 
out alteration, or mixing ; the reft 
to be prepared by compounding 
and fermentation : Some are {uita- 
ble for {tiff and fome for light foils : 
Some to be mixed in the foil by the 
plough and harrow 3; other kinds to 
be ufed only as top-dreflings. . 

Farmers and gardeners fhould not 
be fo inattentive to their own in- 
tereft, or that of their employers, as 
to fuffer a variety of valuable ma- 
nures to lie ufelefs, while they are 
fuffering for want of them, Ihave 
_drawn up the following lift for 
their benefit, hoping that fuch a va- 
riety, all of which can be had by 
one or other, in this country, and 
by moft farmers in plenty, might 
excite the ambition of fome to ee 
ufe of their advantages. © 

~The fubftances fit to be feta as 
manures, are either animal, vegeta- 
ble, foffil, or mixed. 

Animal manures are fuch asthefe 
pa" follow. . 

Putrefied flefh, fuch as the car- 
ile of animals, or meat not well 
faved. - This may be an ingredient 

1 ll or buried at the foot of 
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- fruit-trees to increafe their fruitful 
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_ broke into {mall pieces, 
an incomparable manure, if they 


as fmall as an tach {quare. 
ty four bufhels 


nefs, Dead horfes, dogs, cats, rats, 
and uneatable birds, thould; initead 
of putrefying the air by rotting a- 
bove ground, be thus converted to 
an economical purpofe. When 
the carcafes of animals are buried 


‘in dung-hills, it may be proper to 


lay over them fome bufhes of thorn, 
to prevent ravenous dogs from tak- 
ing them away. 

Bipods mixed with faw-duft, and. 
ufed as a top-drefling, &c. See the 
article Blood. 

Hair, a top-dreffing for grafs 
land; under the furface of a dry. 
foil i tillage, or in compoft. In. 
either way it isan excellent fertil- 
izet. 

Heathers, fuch as have been worn. 
out in beds, or are unfit to g° into 
them—in compoft, 

Refuse wool, fuch coarfe dag iocks 


aS are not fit for carding—covered 


with the plough ina dry foil. They 
will ferve as fpunges to retain 
moifture, and be a rich food for 
plants when they are dillolved. So 
will— = 

Woollen rags, chopped to pieces, 
for a light foil, ‘They fhould be 
Twen- 
are faid to be a fuf- 
ficient quantity for the dreffing of 
an acre. 

Hoofs of cattle, fie ee Te 
large hoofs were fet in holes with 
the points downward in a dry foil, 
fo low as not to be difturbed by the 
plough, they would caufe the land 
to retain moi{ture, and hold the 
manure, not only by the fpungi- 
nefs of their fubftance, but’ alfo 
more efpecially by their hollow- 
nefs. 

Bones of all kinds, pounded or 
This is 


have not been burnt, nor boiled in. 
foap. But in either way they 


fhould be faved for manure, Sixty, 


bufhels, 
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bufhels are a fufficient dreffing for 


an acre. 

‘Raw fkins of all kinds of animals. 
Thefe fhould be cut into {mall 
pieces, and ufed for light foils. 

Leather, new or old, in {mal! te 
for dry foils. 

— Curriers fhavings, cut fmall, fie a 
foil of fand or gravel. 

Oui of all forts, ufed in compokts, 
not applied to the foil till a year af 
ter it is mixed, 

Fifh of all kinds, from the whale 
to the mulcle ; they are beft ufed 
in compofts ; and fhould lie a year, 
that their oi] may be diflolved, and 
fitted for the nourifhing of plants. 

Ofal of fifh, in compofts, fit for 
one foil or another, according to 
the predominant ingredients of the 
yhixture, 

The vegetable manures are good, 
though nat fo {trong as animal 
ones, They can be had in 8} reater 
plenty in molt places. 

Green vegetables, {uch as all the 
otherwife ufelefs weeds in fields 
and gardens. Thefe fhould be col- 
lee and rotted in heaps. They 
are a good manure for all foils, and 
to nourifh all forts of plants. 

Aquatick weeds, tach as prow in 
the borders of ponds and rivers. 
‘Thefe fhould be colle&ted in large 
heaps on the higher ground, and 


covered with turfs, the grals fide 


upwards, Thefe heaps’ will be 
eafily made in fome places, and will 
bea valuable manure. Some fay 
care fhould be taken to prevent their 
taking fire by felrmevne g, as their 
heat will be very great. 

Straw, and cine offal of corn of 
all kinds, rotted in farm-yards, or 
dung-pits. 

Refufe hay, both frefh and falt, 
rotted in yards, and trampled on by 
cattle, and mixed with their ex- 
crements, 

Thatch, that grows by the fides 


of falt crecks, or the parts of it 


for light foils, 
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which cattle will not eat, fhould be 
thrown into the farmyard, to pu- 
trefy. Thus a great increafe of 
good manure may be made. 

The hauim of all dry vegetables, 
fuch as the {talks of potatoes, beans, 
&c. Even the offal of flax, if it 
have fufficient time to rot, will be a 
good manure, 

Fern, a vegetable peculiarly a- 
dapted to the purpofe of making 
manure, See Fern. 

Lees of fermented liquors, rotten 
fruit, and pomace, in compoft, 

Oil-cakes, which may be got at 
the mills where linfeed oil is fac~ 
tured, for top-dreffings. 

Tincnes? s bark, from”) Fermented 
the oak, (trees, | with other 

ants of deciduous oe 

Rotien wood; be laid on 

Saw-duft, clayey and 

Decayed chips, Riff foils. 

Wood-ajhes, a veel top-dreffing 
for almoft any kind of foils, but 
beft for a moift one. 

Coal-afhes, top- ee for cold 
damp foils. 

Coal-duft, top-drefling for low: 


‘meadows. 


Malt-duft. See that article. 

Sea-plants, rock-weed, eel-grafs, 
&c. are the moft valuable of green 
vegetables for manure, They. 
fhould be either ploughed into the 
foil, or mellowed in compoft dung- 
hills. It isa wrong pratice to ufe 
them as top- -drefiings. 

Mofs, mixed with dung in — 
for a dry foil. she 

Linen rags 3 thefe will be a ma- 
nure worth faving, but they take a 
long time to putrefy. 

The foffil or earthy manures are 
thefe : 

Lime, miiged with the foil, or in 
compotts, for {iff foils. Poe the 
article Lume. shai 

Marle, mot fuitable in general 
Sec oe. a ricle 


oy 


Marle, ® ree ks ty : 
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Sand, m roads, wafhed down 


from hills, to opena {tuff clayey 
foil. See Sand. 


Plaifter of Abforbent manures | 


Paris, and) {. cold wet foils, for 


Dujtofhewn ee é 
fanta; top-di effing. 
Gravel, for a wet puffy fwamp. 


Clay, to mix with the plough 
and harrow in afandy or gravelly 
foil. It fhould be expofed to the 
action of the froft one winter be- 
fore itis ploughed in. Otherwife 
it will remain a long time undil- 
folved, | 

}. Tobe mixed with 

Swamp-mud, | afandy or gravelly 

River-mud, foil; but beft in 

Pond-mud, {compofts, | with 

Sea-mud, | dung. See thearti- 

j cle Mud. 

Ajnes of {ea-coal—for cold {tiff 
lands) Aart 

Peat, when reduced to athes, 
top-drefling for all foils, beft for a 
cold one. See Peut. 

Turfs, either in compofts, or dri- 
ed and burnt; they may be taken 
from the fides of high-ways without 
damage. Thefe places are the 
walks of cattle and {wine, where 
much dung is dropped ; the turf is 


therefore a rich ingredient in ma- 


nure. 
Shells of fhell-fifh, ploughed in 
whole, are a good manure for dry 
foils; and ground or pounded {mall 
for {tiff land. 
£rick-duft, | To open aclayey;und 
Burnt clay, { warm a cold foil, 

Beach fand, to open a ftift, and 
warm a cold foil. That which has 
a fine grain is the beft. 

Pit-fand, of any colour, to meli- 
orate a foil of {tiff clay. It fhould 
be laid on plentifully. 

» The mixed manures are thefe. 

Dung of all kinds. Though it 
chiefly confifts of rotten veyetables, 


there is a mixture of animal juices. 
mit, and fome of the tineld parti- | 


plough or harrow. 
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cles. of earth. Moft dungs fhould 
be mixed with the foil with the 
See the article 
Dung. 

Urine, of all animals. This alfo 
contains earth and animal juices, 
falts and oils, and is a very import- 
ant manure. See the article Urine, 

Compors of every kind, fit for 
light or {tiff foils, according to the 
difference of their predominant in- 
gredients; or a general manure for 
all fouls. 

Scrapings of back-yards, for alk 
kinds of joil, but when containing 
chips, fhavings of wood, or much 
faw-duit, for {tiff foils. 

Rudlifh of old houfes, for cold and 
fliff foils, This contains much ni- 
tre—in compolts. 

Earth that has been long under 
cover. This commonly colle&s 
much nitre. Beflin compofts, 

Scrapings of ftreets, a general mas 
nure, fit for all foils. - . 

Mixed liquid manures. 

Old brine of falted meat or fithy 
which contains, befides falt, fome 
blood, oil, &c. incompolts, 

Sea-water, which contains other 
things befides water and falt, fit to 
nourifh vegetables, It may be {prin- 
kled on land, or ufed in compofts. 

Soap fuds—repiete with a pre-. 
pared food for plants ; excellent for 
watering gardens in dry weather, 
None of this fhould be loft, If the 
garden be diitant, or wet, it may 
enrich the dung-hill. 

Water in the hollows of farm-yards. 
Inftead of fuffering this rich liquor to 


| foak into the bowels of the earth, it 


fhould be taken up by mulch, or 
fome abforbent fub{tance thrown 
into it, or elfe carried outin a wa- 


‘ter cart, and {prinkled over a foil 
| that needs it. 


Water that runs from compoft 
dung-hills. This fhould be thrown 
back upon dung-hills, or elle uled 
as the preceding article, 
; ; Liquors 
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Liguors from die-houfes. This | 


fhould be ufed in compotlts. 

After all I may add Salt, being 
difting from.all other manures, an 
important ingredient in the food of 
plants, and adapted to prepare oth- 
er ingredients. _ Some apply it.as it 
is, but it has a better effect when 
ufed in compotts, 
If our farmers in general would 
be perfuaded to avail themfelves of 
fo many of thefe manures as fall 
in their way, or can be eafily ob- 
tained, we fhould no longer hear 
fo many difmal «complaints as we 
do, of fhort crops, and worn out 
lands. The-face of the country 
would foon be furprifingly improv- 
ed. 

But that manures may fully an- 

{wer their intention, they muit be 


judicioully applied. We fhould 


~ not only apply each manure to the 


feil for which itis moft fuitable, but 
at feafons when it will produce the 
moft valuable effeQ. For a gen- 
eral rule, it is beft to apply thofe 
xich fermenting manures which are 
to be mixed in.the foil, as near as 
may be to the time when the ground 


isfeeded. Dung fhould be plough- | 


ed in with the feed-furrow, as it is 
called. Compolts may be harrow- 
ed in with the feed. The reafon 
for applying thefe manures at this 
time is obvious. They will begin 


to raife a fermentation in the foil, 


almoft as foon as they are applied ; 


fo that if there be no feed, ‘nor | 


plants to. be nourifhed by them, 
fome part of the good effect of the 
manure will be loft. As part of the 
fermentation will be paft, before 


the plants begin to grow ; fo there. 


may be danger of its being over, 


before they have attained to’ their 


full growth. If fo, the foil will 
harden, and the plants will receive 
the leaft quantity of nourifhment at 
the time when they need the great 


elbe 
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_ As to thofe manures which raife 
little or no fermentation, they may 


| be laid on at any lime when the 


farmer has leifure for it, as fand on 


-aclayey, gravel on a bogsy and 


puffy foil ; or clay, marle, or mud, 
on a light foil. a ay ie 

It has been too much praéttifed 
in. this. country, to apply fcanty 
dreflings to lands in tillage, hardly 
fuficient to have a perceptible ef-, 
fect, and to repeat it year after 
year. But this, I think, isa wrong 
practice. A fufficient drefling once 
in two years, I have always found 
to do better than a half drefling 
each year. ‘This laft method does 
not fo well agree with a fucceflion 
of crops ; becaufe fome crops re- 
quire a much greater degree of 
{trength in-the foil than others do. 
Let us then follow the example. of 
the European farmers, who com- _ 
monly manure very plentifully once 
in a courfe of crops, and no 


“more ; and the year the manure is 
daid on, take acrop that requires 


the greateitaffiftance from manure; 
or that. bears high manuring betty, 


_or makes the beft returns for mas« 


nure ; Afterwards, crops that need 
lefs manure, till. the end of: the: 
courfe. Perhaps the yearof. ma- 
nuring in this country fhould be’ 
chiefly for Indian-corn. This crop : 
isnot eafily overdone with manure, 
and it pays well for high manuring. 
And this happens well for us, as 
a i¥ed crop, when the dung is 


‘ufed, will preven® the increafe of » 


weeds, which a plentiful dunging | 
will greatly promote in every kind» 
of foil. ea : et 
MARE, the female of a horfe. 
Breeding mares fhould be free : 
from difeafes ; and have good eyes 
becaufe the colts are apt to inherit. 
their diftempers,. They fhould be 
the flrongeft, beft {pirited, and well - 
fhaped ; not of any bad colours 
If any defects are difpenfed ces 7 
: Ine 
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the mare and the ftallion fhould by 


no means have the fame. In fuch 
cafe there can be but little profpedt 
that the iffue will be good. Some 
fay they fhould not breed with 
ftallions of the fame blood. | Mares 
fhould not. be fuffered to breed till 
after four years old; and the beft 
time for them to take horfe is about 
the latter end of June, then they 
will not foal till the fame part of 
the month of, the following May, 
when the grafs will be grown, which 
is better to make mares give milk 
than dry food is. 

Mares that are with foal fhould 
be houfed the earlier in the fall, and 
fed well till foaling. For the laft 
month or two before foaling, they 
fhould not be ridden fwiftly, nor 
be put to draw at all, nor to carry 
heavy burdens on their backs. 

MARKING of cattle. As one 
man’s cattle, horfes, and fheep have 
very often fuch a refemblance to 
thofe of another, that they cannot 
eafily be diftinguifhed ; and as they 
often graze together on commons, 
marks for thefe different animals 
have been found neceflary. 

I have known no other marking 
ufed for horfes than branding with 


a hot iron, on the fhoulder orthigh, | 


As thefe marks are not ornament- — 


al, moft perfons choofe that their 
horfes fhould have no marks, but 


natural: ones, as they are called, — 


fuch as particular fpots on them of 
different cclours, &c. In this cafe, 
thefe natural difcrfminations fhould 
be regiftered; becaufe,in cafes of dif- 
pute in law, no owner’s word who 
isa party will be taken as evidence. 

The marking of neat cattle on 
the horn, with the branding-iron, 
is fo eafily done, and without siving 
them pain, and is fo permanent, 
that it fhould never be negietted. 
The brand fhould be made nearer 
the point than the root of the horn, 
on the outide which is moft ex- 
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pofed to view, “and not very deep, 
efpecially on young cattle which 
have thinner horns than older ones. 
Burning a horn threugh to the pith 
will hurt a creature, and will {poil 
the horn for certain ufes afterwards. 

The fame kind of mark would 
be preferable for fheep, if they all 
had horns ; as they have not, {ome 
other mark, alike fuitable for all, 
fhould be ufed. Marking them on 
the wool is a bad praétice, Some 
of the wool is {poiled and loft by it 5 
and, at longeft, it can laft only to 
the next fhearing ; oftentimes not fo 
long; and an uncertain mark is 
worle than none. The ear-mark 


‘muft be ufed, though the operation 


gives fome pain to the animals, 
Thefe marks may ke diftinct for a 
great number of flocks. — 

MARLE, a fine fat kind of 
earth, but little coherent, and eafily 
diffolved in water. Itis isallowed | 
to be one of the richeft of manures. 
It is of various colours in different 
places, grey, blue, brown, yellow, — 
red, and mixed.—It is diftinguifh- 
able into three forts, {tone-marle, 
clay-marle, and flate-marle. The 
firft is hard, the fecond foft, the laft 
is found in thin lamina, like flate. | 
Each kind, however is of the fame 
nature as the others. i 

Marle is faid to have been found 
in feveral parts of this country. 
Pofflibly it may abound in all parts ; 
if fo, it may double the value of our 
lands, when it comes to be in gen- 
eral ufe. People fhould make 
themfelves acquainted with the na- 


‘ture and ufe of it, that they may be 


difpofed ‘to feek for it, and be able 
to diftinguifh it from all other. 
earths. 
Jt often bears fo near a refem- 
blance to clay, that the one may be’ 
eafily miftaken for the other, That’ 
we may be able to diftinguifh thele 
fubftances, we fhculd remember, 
that marle is apt to break into little 
iquare 


guifh 
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fquare bits like dice ;—that when it 
is wetted, it has not the tenacity of 
clay ;—that after being expofed to 
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will be proper manure for a {hf 
foil, being of the moft abforbent 


| kind; that which has the largeft 


the weather, it eafily falls to pieces | 


with a blow ;—that after lying on 
the furface for fome time, it looks 
as if it were covered with white 
froft, or with a {prinkling of fine 
falt. 

Marle effervefces with acids ; but 
this effervefcence does not diftin- 
it from other calcarious 

ffils. 

It has been faid that a moft infal- 
lible way to diftinguifh marle from 
other earths, is, to drop a piece of 
dry marle, as big as a nutmeg, into 
a glafs of clear water, where it will 
fend up many fparkles to the fur- 
face of the water, and foon diffolve 
into a foft pap. But I have found 
that fome clays exhibit nearly the 
fame appearances. 

Sometimes the beds of marle are 
near the furface, but they are oft- 
ener found deep in the earth. Itis 
fometimes found on the banks of 
ditches, by the rank growth of 
weeds and grafs on it. Boring 
with along auger,or the fkrew-bor- 
er, may difcover where it is. Two 
kinds of marle were lately found at 
Penobfcot in digging a well. 
Sometimes it is very dry and com- 
paét in the earth, but in fome places 
almoft liquid. Earths, thrown out 
of wells, if they have a clayey ap- 
pearance, fhould always be examin- 
ed. 

Marles have been known to fer- 
tilize all kinds of foil, butlight fandy 
ones more than any other. But as 
Dr. A. Hunter, by decompound- 
ing, has proved that marle confifts 
of particles of lime-ftone, mixed 


with clay or fand, or both ; accord- 
‘Ing as either of thefe ingredients is 


more predominant in it, the foil 


“will be indicated for which it is 


moft fuitable. “That which ‘con- 


“well with a fufficient 


proportion of clay fhould be ap- 
plied to a fandy foil.—To difcover 
the proportions of thefe fub{tances 
in marles, the fame ingenious writer 
advifes as follows : 

&‘ Having dried and powdered 
the marle to be examined, pour up- 
on any given weight of ita {mall 

uantity of water. To this mix- 
ture, well fhaken, add a little of the 
acid of fea-falt, and when the confe- 
quent effervefcence is over, add a 
little more. Repeat this addition at 
proper intervals, till no more effer- 
vefcence enfues.. Then throw the 
whole, with an equal or greater 
proportion of water, into a filter of 
grey paper, whofe weight is 
known, When all the fluid parts 
have pafled through, fill up the 
filter again and again, with warm 
water. By this means the diffolved 


‘particles of calcarious earth, ad- 


hering to the refidue, or entangled: 
in the pores of the paper, wil be 
wafhed away, and nothing but 


-what is really unfoluble will re- 


mainin the filter. This refduum 
with the filter muft be completely 
dried and weighed. Then the dif- 
ference betwixt its weight and the. 
orignal weight of the filter, gives 
you the weight of unfoluble parts 
contained in the marle under exam- 
ination. This being known, the 
proportion of calcarious earth in 
the fame marle “is evident.—The 
proportions of clay and fand in it 
are difcovered by fubjecting the 
riftiduum to a proper elutriation. 
This operation is very fimple, and 
performed thus :~-Having weighed 
the dry refidue, mix and fhake it 
quantity of 
water. After allowing alittle time 
for the fubfidence of the groffer 

parts, let the water, with the fineft ~ 


_ tains the leaft proportion of clay |} particles of clay fufpended in it, 


be 


be gently poured off. When this 


is done, add-more water to the re- 
“mainder, and, after fufficient mix- 
ture and. fubfidence,. pour off that 
likewife. 
_ peat the operation, again.and again, 
till..the water comes.over perfeétly 
pure. The fubftance which then 
remains is fand, mixed perhapsgvith 
fome flakes of talc sand whatever this 
fubftance. wants of the weight of 
the refidue employed, is the weight 
of pure clay carried away by the 
water in the procels of elutriation. 
Georgical Effayss 

_ If five parts in fix prove to be 
calcarious in a piece Of marle, the 
lime is predominant, and it is fit for 
the f{tiffer foils ; if two thirds only 
be calcarious, and the reft clay, it 
is fit fora fandy foil, &c. 


'» The calcarious part of . marle 


~ does not produce fo quick an effect 
as lime, when ufed as manure ; be- 
eaufe the latter is burnt, and flakes 
. fuddenly.. This feems to be the 
* true difference, which is not effen- 
tial; becaufe the calcarious part: of 
-mnarle gradually flakes in. the earth 
without burning. Like lime, it at-. 
-traGts and imbibes the acids of the 
_ earth and air, forming a falt which 
dillolves the oils, and prepares the 
» food of plants to enter their_roots, 
The quantity of marle to be ap- 
j plied to an acre is about fixty loads. 
Some fandy. foils may bear more of 
the clay marles rich foils need not 
-. near fo much, of the kind of marle 
Mehish, fuits them... 
_Marle fhould be mellowed by the 


ed in the foil ; even in this cafe, it 
~ will not pe ee the foil fo much 
the firft year as afterwards. Some 


marles do. not produce. their. fall 


_effe€t. till the third year, as they dif- 
-folve flowly.. Some fay the good 


; effets. of one. fall drefling with | 


4} parle, will laft thirty YOaTsi: oy. 
os good. foils may be. overdone 


ly thofe = 


| fon,. a fen, bog or {wamp. 
country, the word is uled only to 
fignify. flat land, bordering on the 
fea, and lying fo low as to be often 
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with this manure; it is better to err 
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at firft in laying on too little than 
too much... More may be added at 
any time. 

In the fame: manner re- | 
| lefs valuable than.the former kind; 
} and. much ufed.in old countries. 


There is another fort of marle na 


It is compofed chiefly of broken 
fhells, which were undoubtedly 
once the fhells of marine animals, 


mixed with a proportion of fand. 
It fometimes alfo contains a mix= 


ture of mofs and decayed wood. 
This marle is ufually found un 
der mofs, or peat, in. low funken 
parts of the earth ; and efpecial- 
which are nigh ta 
the. fea, or confiderable riverse 
Mr. Mills fays; * whoever finds. 
this marle, finds a mine of great 
value. Itis one of the beft and 


_moft general manures in nature 3 


proper for all foils, and particular« 
ly fo. for clay.” This fort of marle, 
as well as the other, may be eafily 
found by boring. One would 
think that this country. muft be 
furnifhed as plentifully as any oth- 
er with this kind of marle ; wheth- 


er we fuppofe the beds to fave beer 
formed by the general deluge, by: 
_the raging of the fea fince that great. 
/event, or by the fhifting of the 
beds: os YIVETS. ~ 


The goodnefs of this marle i. 


pends. upon the fhells, which. are 


the principal, and fometimes al- 


molt. the whole that it contains. It 


is much of the nature of lime, and 
will. go further than other marle. 


| Iteffervefces ftrongly with all acids. 
=f Gs of one winter before it is buri- | 


MARSH, according to Dr. John- 
In this. 


overflowed by the tides, when they 
are fulleft. 

‘Marfhes_ are diftinguifhed into 
high marfh and low marth... The 


former. bears.a very fhort. grafs 


but 


my 
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but in many places very thick ; the 
latter produces a tall rank grafs 


called thatch. Both thefe forts of | 
grals are too highly. impregnated | 
ing. In this country the word is. 


with falt to be a conftant food for 
cattle ; but the long grafs is falter 
than the fhort, as it is oftener wet- 
ted with fea-water during its growth. 


It is efteemed healthy for horfes, 


eattle, and fheep, to have fome of 
this fort of land in. their pafture ; 
or to be turned, now and then for 
a few days, into amarfh. At leaft 
it faves the trouble and expenfe of 
giving them falt. In England it is 
thought to fave fheep from that fa- 
tal diftemper, the rot. 

Marthes are certainly the richeft 
of our lands, as appears by the af- 
tonifhing degree of fruitfulnefs, ap- 
parent in thofe peices from which 
the fea has been excluded by dikes. 
Marth may be fo far improved by 
diking and tillage, without manur- 
ing, that infiead of producing lefs 
than one ton of falt hay per acre, it 
fhall produce three tons of the beit 
kinds of hay. The value of this 


foil muft needs be great, as it is not 


exhaufted by cropping, and needs 
mo manure, unlefs it be fand, or 
fome other cheap fubitance to dry 
and harden it. 

Some marfhes require a long 
dike to exclude the fea, in propor- 
tion to the land it contains; others 
a fhort one, as where the marfh is 
narroweft towards the fea. He 
that poffeffes a marfh of the latter 


kind, can undertake no bufinels | 
that will be more profitable than’ 


diking it. Two men can eafily 
build a red of dike upon high 


marfh ina day. Through the hol- |. 
taken to, keep cattle out of mead- 

ows in the {pring and fall, when 
they are very wet and foft. For 


lows and creeks, more work will 
be required, m 3 

If a marfh, after it is diked, 
fhould be rather too wet for tillage, 
a ditch fhould be made round by 
the upland to. cut off the frefh wa- 


ter, both above and below the. fur- | 
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face, and lead it to the outlet or 
fluice. See Dike, and Sluice. 

MATTOCK, a pix-axe, .. .. 

MEADOW, grais-land for mow= 


{eldom ufed to fignify upland mow- 


| ing-ground, but that which is low 
}and moift, and feldom or never 


ploughed. a: 
Too much or too little moifture . 


is hurtful to thefe meadows, Thofe 
that are apt to be too wet fhould. 


be made drier by ditching, or by. 


draining, if it be praéticable. 
They may be made drier alfo by 
{preading fand, gravel, or coal-duft 
upon them. | 
When they are become dry, they 
fhould be ploughed and tilled, if the - 
foil be not a tough clay with only. 
an inch or two of black mould .a- 
bove it. In this cafe, I think a 
meadow fhould not be ploughed at. 
all. Inftead of ploughing, perhaps. 
it would be better to cut away the 
hillocks and unevenneffes ; which 
by rotting in heaps, or burning, may 
be converted into good manure for _ 
the foil. And toincreafe the thick- 
nefs of good foil, let fand and other 
earths with dung be {pread over it. 
When the foil isa loofe crumbly 
clay, fuch as is found under fome 


- meadows, fuch a meadow may be 


converted to tillage land with. great 
advantage. Ra oR igs 
- Flooding in. the fpring not only 
enriches the foil of meadows, but 


makes them bear a fharp drought | 


the better. It caufes the grafs te 
grow fo rapidly that the foil is foon 


{ereened from the fcorching heat of 


the fun, pe auld aA, 
Particular care fhould be alwaye 


they will fo break and fpoil the 
{ward with their fect, that it will. 
not be fit for mowing, nor bear 


‘more than half a crop. All the 


fall-feeding 
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fall- feeding of fuch land fhould be 
over, before the heavieft rains of 
autumn. In the {pring, no hoof 
fhould, by any means, be fuffered 
to go upon a meadow. It occa- 
fions fo much lofs and damage, that 
a farmer had better give treble 
he for hay to feed his cattle, or 
uy corn for them, than to turn 
them in, as fome do, to eat the grafs 
that firft fprings, and which has 
but little more nourifhment in it 
than water. No hufbandry can be 
worle. © 
Meadows that bear poor water- 
graffes fhould be mown rather be- 
fore the grafs is grown to its full 
fize. The hay will be fo much 
iweeter and better, that what it 
wants in quantity will be more than 
made up in its quality. And the 
quantity may perhaps be made up 
in fall-feeding ; or elfea fecond crop 
may be taken, — 
T have long obferved that heavy 
rains commonly fall before the end 
of Auguft, by which low meadows 
are often flooded. Therefore there 
18 danger i in delaying to mow them 
till it is fo late. The crop may be 
either totally loft, or men mult 


work in the water to fave it in a 


es red condition. 


ZASLES, a difeafe in f{wine. | 


The eyes are red and inflamed, the 
fkin rifes in pimples, and runs inte 
{cabs, To cure a fwine of this dif- 


eafe, take half a {poonful of fpirit of | 


hartfhorn, and two ounces of bole 


armeniac, mix itwith meal and Wa- } 


ter, and give it him in the morning 
when he is hungry. Repeat the 
dofe every day, till he is cured, 


which willbe in four or five days. a 
MELON, a pleafant tafted, cool- ig 


ing Fruit. Tt grows beft in a warm 


climate ; and is large and. excellent 5 
they |. 


in the fouthern ftates. “But t 
will ripen in New-England, in the 
common way’ of planting ; but are 
not’ ti large,” nor fo carly in the 
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moft northern parts. 
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Some im- 


‘provement has lately been made ir 
this fruit, by bringing feeds from 
the fouthward. 
OF all the kinds of melons, Mr. 
‘Miller greatly prefers the canta- 
leupe, a native of America. 
Thave not heard whether it has 
yet found its way into this coun- 
‘try. 
The fame writer fays, the feeds of 
‘melons fhould be three years old, 
before they are planted ; and that 
thofe feeds which are fo light as to’ 
{wim on water, are not good to 


But 


plant. Melons grow beit on 2 


fandy loam, which hasa warm ex- 


pofure to the fouth or fouth-eaft, 
The vines fhould be fheltered a- 
gainft cold winds which ftop their 


growth ; and againit boifterous 


winds from any quarter, which 


will hurt them by difturbing and 


difplacing their vines. 


A good manure to be put under. 
melons, is an old compolt of good | 
loam, with the dung of neat cattle 
or fwine. The ends of the runners, — 


and the fruit lateft formed, fhould 


be taken off, that the fruit firft 
formed may have more nourifh-— 
ment, grow larger, and. arrive to 
the greater perfe€tion—-To raife | 
melons on hot beds, under frames, 
or under hand-glaffes, fee Gardener's 
Dicnonary. 


MESELIN, wheat mixed | with 


befiés grain in fowing, The name _ 
is moft commonly applied to a , 
But . 
| there is an unfitnefs in fowing thefe 
| together, as wheat requires the beft _ 
| foul and tillage, and r 


mixture of wheat and rye. 


{wer with the pooreft. 


|] fhould greatly prefer the- mixes | 
| ture of {pring wheat and barley, as 


barley requires nearly as good a 


foil, and as many ploughings, as 


wheat. But that which chiefly 


“recommends this mixture, is, that 
“wheat will not blight when it 1s. 


fow m 


rye will an- i 


\ 
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fown with barley. This has been 

roved by the experience of anum- 
ber of farmers in my neighbour- 
hood, who are encouraged to per- 
fift in the praétice. This confirms 
a hint that was thrown out by Mr. 
Elipt.. + 

What fhould be the reafon why 

barley prevents the blighting of 
wheat, may be worthy of the in- 
quiry af naturalifts. May. it not 

offibly be this ? That the large, 
hasty beards of the barley fo en- 
clofe the necks of the {tems of wheat, 
as to defend them from cold in the 
cool nights ; fo that the fap in the 
ftems of wheat is not thickened by 
the cold, nor obftructed in its af- 
cent to the ear ? 
_ .The worft circumftance attend- 
ing this kind of meflin, is the difi- 
culty of feparating the two forts of 
grain. Though wheat does no 
harm in malt, “barley is a poor in- 

gredient in bread: So that there 
is need of. making the feparation. 
Barley being lighter than wheat, 
will moftly fall nearer to the tail OF 
the fheet in winnowing, by means 
of which, fome of the wheat may 
be almoft or quite extricated from 
the barley, Throwing it with a 
fhovel may do {till more towards 
feparating the two forts. The light- 
er grain will drop fhort of the 
heap. 
METHEGLIN, 4 hentai fer- 
mented liquor thadé of honey and 
water. Itis made thus :—Put fo 
much new honey into {pring-water, 
that when the honey is diffolved, 
an egg will not fink to the bottom. 
Boil the liquor for an hour. When 
cool, barrel it up, adding a {poon- 
ful of yeafkL to ferment it, Some 
add ginger half an ounce to a bar- 
rel, and as much cloves, and mace ; 
hit I have had it very good with- 
out any fpices. Onehundred weight 
of honey will make a barrel of me- 
theglin, as {trong as good wine, J 


he . eS ' < 


Mic 
have kept it bottled feveral years § 
it lofes the honey-tafte by age, and 
grows lighter coloured. 

MICE, a well known genus of 
quadrupeds, troublefome to alk 
houfe-keepers, but more efpecially 
to farmers. Farmers fhould know 
the beft ways of oppofing their dep- 
redations, and of deftroying them. 
The field moufe eats the bark of 
trees in nurferies and young orch- 
ards, when fnow is on the ground, 
and moitly when itis deep. A good 
way to prevent this mifchiefis to 
tread down the fnow, and make it 
very compact about the ftems of 
the trees. And though laying 
mulch about the roots of trees be 
good for the trees, it occafions the 
mice to increafe ; therefore I do 
not go into that pra€tice while the 
trees are fmall, and have a {mooth 
bark. It is only while. the trees 
are young that mice eat the bark. 

In fpring, the field mice eat corn 
and other feeds under the furface ; 
in the fummer they hurt the grafs, 
and in autumn | have found that 
they eat potatoes before they are 
dug up. I know not whether the 
field moufe and thofe in houfes, 
barns and granaries’ be of — the 
fame f{pecies ; though the former 
are larger. But it has been found 
that both may be deftroyed. by the 
fame poifon, — » 

Take a fpoonful of flour reed 
with fome f{crapings of old cheefe, 
and feeds of hemlock made as ine 
as potiible. Set it where they haunt. 
Ifit be fet in a haufe, let it not be 
in the fame apartment with any 
thing that is to be ufed as the food 
of man. This mixture will util 
all that eat it. 

But fince many fear to ufe poifon, 
they may take them alive in wire 
cages. However, inftead of the 
Foitiel ones which are commonly 
ufed, I would recommend {quare 
ones enclofed in thin wooden box- 

| eS, 
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es, with a hole againft the entrance 
of the cage ; becaufe a moufe will 
not fo readily enter into a place 
where he fees another confined.— 
The bait may be a~rind: of cheefe 
{corched, made faft to the centre 
of the bottom of the cage, and fo 
far from the hole that a moufe can- 
not reach it till he has got Likes 
into the cage. — 

MILDEW, or MELDEW, or 
HONEY- DEW, a certain fina 
tafted, clammy fubftance found in 


‘mornings on the leaves of fome | 
vegetables, the pores of which do > 
Many have believ- | 


not abforb it. 
edthat this dew is the real caufe of 
the ruft, or dark coloured {pots on 


the Pere and leaves of blafted — 


grain. This has been the popular 
way of accounting for the difeafe, 
by my countrymen. © It has been 
fuppofed, that this moifture adheres 


tothe plants, and fo condenfes as_ 


to. obftruct their perfpiration, by 
which they ficken and become un- 
fruitful, 

~The French pa this diftemper 
couilie, or rut. Itis undoubtedly 
the fame which: the Romans called 
Rubigo.. The ftems and leaves are 
befpattered with brown {pots, and 
the grain appears fhrunk and {mall, 


in proportion as thefe {pots abound | 


on, the plants. It moltly attacks 
oats and barley. 

Mr. Worlidge, an. ingenious 
writer on hufbandry, was an ad- 
vocate for the hypothefis I have 
mentioned. He therefore advifed 
to brufhing off {uch dew with a 
rope, before the fun could. con- 
denfe it on the grain, But it is 
imuch to the difcredit of this @pin- 
ion, that though bruthing has often 
been tried, it has never been cer- 
' tainly known to have bad the de- 
fired effet. I, am one among the 
many who has tried it without ef- 
fet. M. Duhamel made trials to 
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| determine whether this were the 
|} real caufe, by applying to the 


leaves of plants fuch glutinous fub- 


} tances as were infact to ftop 
| the perfpiration ; but it had no fuch 
- effect as ruft. How much lefscan 
-fuch an effect be expected from 


adhefions to the ftems, fince the 


leaves are the principal organs of 


perfpiration ? or when not a fourth 
part of the furface of a plant 1 18 COVe 


- ered by the {pots ? 


Some impute this diftemper in 
grain to intenfe heat from the fun, © 
happening after dry gloomy weath- 
er. But itis known that it attacks 
young plants in autumn, when the 
heat from the fun is not great, nor 
the weather dry, and covers the 
leaves with {pots of ruft. 

Mr. Miller and others fuppofe 
infects to have a hand in this dif- 
temper ; either original lly; or after 
the items are wounded. But micro- 
{copical obfervations have not af- 
forded reafon to believe this to be 
the true caufe. And Mr. Tillet 
has obferved that the {pots are of 
different colours on different plants, 
according: ito their different kinds 
of fap ; from whence ig may feem 
probable that the fap, rather than 
infects, or their eggs or excrements, 
is the fubftance of which the pois 


_are formed, 
wheat and ryefbut lembiunts alfo |. 


Some have fuppofed the {pots to 
be made by the intenfe a€hor 





the fun on the drops of common ves 


dew, while they adhere to the ftems 
a the fun is up, and colleét the. 


rays as lenfes, by which the flems ; 


are over heated under the drops, 
or rather burnt. But the fhape of 
thefe drops will hardly juftify fuch 
an opinion : For though their con- 
vexity on the outfide is confidera- 
ble, their concavity on the infide is 
almoft the fame. Or if it fhould 
be allowed that the rays do con- 
verge a little inthe drops, yet their 
a€tion on the flems cannot be fo 

great 
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greatas to diffolve. their fubftance 
into that powder, of which the ruft 
is known to. confilt.—Befides, 1f 
this were the caule, the {pots would 
be made only on the eaftern fides 
of the {tems, which is contrary to 
fact. 

Mr. Tillet’s hypothefis feems to 
bid. fairer than either of the fore- 
going te account for this diftemper. 
He thinks it 1s cauled by a fharp- 
nefs in the air in dry cloudy 
weather, which breaks: the veffels 
interwoven withthe fubftance of 


the blades and ftem, and makes | 


them difcharge a thick oily juice, 
which by degrees is turned into 
that rufly powder. He examined 


with a microfcope, and faw {mall | 


openings in the membrane cover- 
ing the plant where the powder 
day : And obferved thatthe juice | 
jffaed through thefe {mail openings, | 
ever which he faw fome pieces of 


the membrane, which partly cov~ 


ered the openings. Hence he juit- 
ly concluded that the caufe of the | 
difeafe is the wounding of the fap 
veffels, from which wounds the fap 
exudes, which fhould pals: into the 
ear to perfedi the grain. But I 
“greatly {ufpeét he does not here af- 
fign the: true caule of thefe fra€tures. 
If they were caufed by any unfa- 
vourable flate of the air, one would 


think that iof two adjoinjng fields, | 
one would. not efcape this diftem- | 


per, andthe other be ruined by it, 
which is not an uncommon: cafe. 
And M. Chateauvieux: has remark- 


ed, thatthe whole of the fame field | 


of wheat is not ufually affeéted at 


Befides, M. Du- 


the fame time, 


hamel often sirinete to’ plants acid} 
and corofive, alkaline and {piritous’ 


liquors; which trialsdid not pro- 
duce any thing ‘like raft: How 


then caniany.effluvium: in the air: 


be fuppoled. to corrode ane break 
the velfels af the {tenrs P? san eget 


Mi: Chatesavieux:. ielidacd hist’ 
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the powder which forms the ruft, 
is the extravafated juice of the 
plants, becaufe it {tops their growth. 
As he had not obferved the ruft 
to come but in dry weather, and 
when there was no dews, he con- 
jettured that the want of moifture. 
caufes the furfaces of the ftems to 
crack, and pour forth their con- 
tentsik. Whether this be the true 
caufe or not; future’ obfervations © 
and experience may enable us to 
determine. Tome it does not ap- 
pear very probable ; ‘becaufe, inthis | 
country, in fone of: the drieft'lea=— 
fons, grain has’been molt free frorn 
rut. I rather think this i is s general . 
ly the cafe. 9 
Were it proper that I thould ate 
- tempt to affign’ another caufe, after 
the vain inquiries of fo many of — 


_my fuperiours, Il fhould afcribe the 


| barfting of the fap veffels to cold. 


| The fatts that have led me to form 


* this hypothefis are chiefly thefe :— — 
Firft, that in’ the colder parts of 
North America, grain is far often- 
er hurt by this difeafe than in the 
warmer ; oftener in the northern _ 
than in the fouthern ftates. ' 


Thirdly, becaufe the ruft’ does not — 
often appear, before the ‘nights be- 
gin to grow colder, as they do a+ © 
bout the latter endif July. 
thefe obfervations I have been led’ 
_tothink, that the increafing cold of 
thefe nights thickens the fapin the ~ 
leaves and the néck of the flem, — 
-juft below the ear whereithas the’ 
thinne ft: en i fo as to” form “ 
-obftru€tions' inthe fap ‘veffels 2 
After oowhich “the: preffure “oF me 

fap ‘upwards; in a watm’ day, is 


fo ftrong as to burit the veilels, x 


and outward’ menibrane, and fo to’ 


form npatnes for the fap terete 209 
F‘am'the® 
‘more inducedito'adopt this hypothes”” } 


facerof the tems, “&ev- 
fis, becaufe °h have oblerved ‘the’ ° 


fpots 


Sec- ~ 
—ondly,' becaufe early ripe grain © 
_moft commonly efcapes the raft, | 


“From _ 
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fpots ufuaily. appear firft’ on the 
neck of the, lem, and are always | 


there in.the greateft plenty... 


By agreater degree of cold than. 


that. which, formed. the, firft, ob- 


_ftru&tions, I conceive new obftruc-_ 
tions are formed below the wounds _ 
or fiffures, by means.of.which new | 
cracks are made from whence the — 


fap exudes :, And thus. the items 


may. become {potted as they fome- | ing 
| giving it plenty of tillage before 


times are quite to the ground. 

_I dare not abiolutely depend up- 
on the. truth of this theory, though 
Ido not conceive how it can be 
otherwife. 1 would earneftly re- 
queft all who are able, to make ob- 
fervations concerning this diftem- 
per, that fo my opinion may be 
either confirmed or refuted ; efpec- 


ially that light may be thrown ona | 
| blafted, becaufe it ripens earlier. 
| But that it may efcape an autumnal} 
ot te | ruff, it fhould: not be fown before 
fhall be.able effeétually to prevent | 
grains of wheat fown by M. Cha~ — 
| teauvieux, on the fixth of July,were 
_ totally deftroyed by the ruft in au- 

| tumn. Early fown winter grain” 


fubje& that is very interefting to 
the inhabitants of this country. 
For. we are. not to expec that we 


orcure this diftemper, by which 


we fuffer greatly, until the caule of 


1t be inveltigated, 


_ If Lhave been fo happy.as to af- 


fien the real caufe of ruft on grain, | 
willat not follow, that the mo. 
probable way to prevent it mut be, | 
to bring our feed from a more | 
northern climate, where it has been | 


ufed to bear a greater degree of 
cold than it will meet with here ? 


This has been. found to be the cafe. 
by experience ; and feems to be. 


much in favour of my hypothefis.. 


Butit foon alters by repeatedly fow- | 


ing it, fo as. to. become naturalized 
to our climate ; and as liable. to this 
diftemper as any other feed : 
Whence I conclude, that it ought 
to be renewed oncein three or four 
years. i freed 

M, Chateauvieux cured rufty 
plants of wheat in autumn, by tak- 
ing off the leaves clofe to the 
ground. If the ruft comes on af- 
ter the fems.are grown, he fuppof- 
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ed it to. be incurable. But the ruft- 


ing of the leaves is not always fol- 
| lowed by the rufting of the {tems ; 
and if the latter efcape, the grain 
- will be well filled. 


If there be no 
way of curing this diftemper, we 
fhould negleét nothing that we can 
do to prevent it, As to {pring 
grain, this may be done by new 
feed. from the northward, by fow- 
ing early, and only on warm foils ; 


lowing, and warm top-dreflings a« 
bout the time of earing. By thele 
means the grain will get beyond its 
milky ftate, before the time when 
ruft is expected to appear ; andthe 
crop, will be good, though fome — 
{pots fhould be formed on the grain 


| afterwards, 


- Winter grain is not fo often — 


the hotteft of fummer is paft. Some — 


undergoes too great a change of 


| weather, from hot to cold. — 


Some writers tell of other blights 
in grain, befides ruft, uftilago and 
{mut ; but I have met with no oth- 
er in this country of any confidera~ 


ble extent. ; therefore I thall not’ > 


trouble the reader with the men-" 
tion of any other. See the articles’ 


| Burnt-grain and Smut. 


MILK, a nutritious liquor which 
nature prepares in the brealts of - 


female animals, for the nourifh- 
ment of their young. The milk of 
-cowsis that with which the farmer. 


is moft. concerned. a rhe 
That the greateft quantity’ of 


milk may be.obtained from cows, 


they fhould not calve out ofthe: 
right feafon. April is agood time 


of the year, if the calves are to be 


reared ; if not, perhaps May is-bet-. 
ters 
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teres: 
ty of milk to nourifh pew calves 
at this feafon, they fhould not be 
wholly confined to*hay, or any 
other dry meat: But be daily fed 
with fome kind of juicy food, fuch 
as potatoes, turnips, carrots, &c. 
until they have plenty of grafs. 


In feeding milch cows, the fla- 
vour of the milk fhould be attend- | 
ed to, unlefs it be when their calves | 


Feeding them | 


fuck all their milk, 
with turnips is faid to give an ill 
tafte to the butter made of the milk. 
The decayed leaves of cabbages 
will undoubtedly give a bad tafte 
to the milk, though the found heads 
~will not. There is no fear of po- 
tatoes and carrots having any bad 
effect upon the milk in this way, 
The quantity of milk is greaily in- 


creafed by. pee but it becomes — 


thinner. » 


_The milk of cows in fummer is | 


fometimes made very bitter, by their 


feeding on rag-weed, which they 


will do, when they are very hun- 
gry. To prevent this evil it is on- 
ly neceflary that they fhould not 


- be forced to eat it by the want of. 


other food. 
MILLET, a round yellowith 


white grain, ‘Mihich grows In pan- — 


nicles at the top of the ftalk. The 
fialks and leaves are like thofe of 
Indian-corn, but {maller. It grows 
to the height of three or four feet. 
_ A fandy warm foil fuits it bef, It 
_ fhould be fown about the middle of 


May, in drills three feet apart. The | 


plants fhould be fo thinned at the 
firft hoeing as to be about fix inch- 
-€sapartin the rows, It will pro- 
duce as large crops as Indian-corn, 
and bears drought admirably well. 
Cattle are fond “ eating it green, 
preferring it to clover... Avcrop of 
itfown thick, and mowed green, 
~ would be-excellent: fodder, 
Some fay a crop may be obtain- 
ed by. fowing it at about midfum- 


But that cows may give plen- | 


cleaned. 


to be an excrefcence; 
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_ Perhaps it may be fo in hots 
a Peers I. tried the experi- 
ment inthe 44th degree of latitude, 
andthe crop was little better than 
mere chaff, for want of continu: 
ance of Laat to fill the grain, 

This grain appears to be fubje& 
to no diftemper ;.but when. it is 
near ripe, the birds are apt to get a 

great deal of it, if it.be not watch- 
ai ; 

The way. to Laaak ib-asy to exit 
off the parnicles: with a knife, near 


| the uppermolt joint of the ftalk, ‘put 


them into facks or fheets, ‘carry 
them to the barn-floor, and empty 
them into heaps, covering them 
with cloths, After lying five or 
fix days, it muft be thrafhed and 
It fheuld be dried: well 
in the fun, before it is towed away 
in the granary ; for it will not keep 
well with any saeataiend in tte: 
Millet is an. excellent food for 
fowls and fwine;. for the latter. it 
fhould be ground into meal. Some 


-mixit with flower in bread ; but it 


is better for puddings. There. 
alfo a red fort of millet; but this 
I have never feen,. 


MOSS, a fort of plant dati is in= 


jurious to ales growth of ether plants 


in general. 1t was formerly thought 
but even the 
minute{t kinds. are propagated by 
leeds, and have ph: Pape af genera- 
tions — 5 

Low manicwe are vay lated 


_with mofs, which prevents the 


flourifhing of the grafs, and indi- 
cates the coldnefs and. fournefs of 


the foil. To cure meadows of mols: 
| they fhould be top-drefled . with. 


lime, afhes, and other abforbent 


| manures; as. well as laid drier by 


ditching or draining. 


Tillage lands, when they are Md 


| down to grafs, often become mofly, 
| efpecialy when they are too long: 


in gratis. , Cold loamy foils are moft 
lubjett tothis evil, The mofs on 
fuch 
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fach Jand is often fo {mall,.as to ap- 


year only asa green mouldinefs of 
the furface. But this mould con- 
fifts of diftinét minute plants, as 
well as all other mouldinefs, as 
may be {een by the help of micro- 
{copes. If dreffings of warm ma- 
hures do not prove fufficient to clear 
the ground of this mofs, it fhould 
be {carified, Gr harrowed, or elfe 
broken up and tilled. — For if it be 
eae to continue, it will rob 
he grafs of moit of its food. 
Avery long white, or yellowifh 
mofs grows in wet {wamps. Drain- 
ing the {wamps, and fetting fire to 
the mofs ina dry feafon, will com- 
inonly be fufficient to fubdue it. 

I mentioned mof$ under the head 
of manures, As mofs is known to 
éontain a large proportion of un- 
diffolved oil, any thing that will 
diffolve that oil, will convert it in- 
to arich food for plants. Lime is 
excellent for this purpofe : Mofs 
and .limé therefore, mixed in com- 
poft dung-hills, may well be expect- 
ed to makea good manure. 

’ As mofs retains water more than 
almoft any thing elfe, fome have 
found advantage by mixing it with 
fandy arid gravelly foils. It ena- 
bles the foil to retain the moifture 
it receives from rains and dews, and 
to hold the manures that are laid 
on it: And the mofs itfelf flowly 
diffolves, and becomes food: for 
plants. 

- Richard Townfley, Efquire, a 
writer in the Georgical Effays, tried 
expériments of yellow mofs in the 
culturé of potatoes. One row was 
manured with {table-dung § another 
ofthe fame length, with {table-dung 
covered with common yellow mofs. 


The firft row yielded 498 ib. of | 
potatoes; the fecond 515 ib. En-— 


couraged by this great fuccefs, he 
 trieda row of potatoes on ftable- 
dung by itfelf, another on mofs by 
itfelf ;—-the crops «were of equal 
“ * 
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weight ; thofeon mofs more fizeable 
than the other.—In the firft exper 
iment, I fuppofe the heat of the fta- 
ble-dung diffolved the mofs a8 faft 
as was neceflary for the nourifh~ 
ment of the potatoes, which was 
moft needed in the latter part of: 
fummer. The refult of the latter 
experiment is more furprifing.—~ 
Doubtlefs the ground had been 
richly furnifhed with fome fub- 
{tance which was adapted to dif- 
folve the mofs: Perhaps it had been 
limed in the year preceding. 

Nothing is more common than 
to fee mofs of a light green colour 
upon foreft trees, The feeds be- 
ing carried in the air, lodge in the 
crevices of the bark, whete they 
vegetate, and grow into plants of a 
larger or {maller fize, according as 
they happen to be more or lefs 
fhaded. Thisis fo different from 
the yellow fwamp mofs, that cattle 
eat it very greedily, -- —! 

Mofs on fruit-tréés is detrimental 
to their fruitfulnefs. «+ The rem- 
edy is {craping it off from the body 
and large branches by a kind of 
wooden knife, that will not hurt 


the branches ; or witha rough hair 
cloth, which does very well after a 


foaking rain. But the moft. ef- 
fe€tual cure, is taking away the 
caufe. ‘Thisis to be done by drain- 
ing off all {uperfluous moifture from 
about the roots of the trees. And 
it may be guarded againit in plant- 
ing the trees, by not fetting them 
too deep, said | 

6: If trees ftand-too thick ina 
cold ground, they will always be 
covered with mofs ; and the beft 
way to remedy the fault is to thin 
them. When the young branches 
of trees are covered with a long and, . 


fhasgy mofs, it will utterly ruim{"’ 
them ; and there is no way to pre+: 


vent it, but to cut off the branches 
near the trunk, and even to take off 


the head af the tree, if — Figgas 
or 
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for it will {prout again. And if 
the caufe be in the mean time re- 
moved by thinning the plantation, 
. Or draining the land, the young 
thoots will continue clear after this. 
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‘© If the trees are covered with j 
mofs in confequence of theground’s | 
being too dry (as this will happen | 


from either extreme in the foil) then 
the proper remedy is, the laying 
mud from the bottom of a pond, or 
river, pretty thick about the roots, 
opening the ground to fome dif- 
tance and depth to let it in. This 
will not only cool it, and prevent 
its giving growth to any quantity of 
mofs ; but it will prevent the other 
great mifchief which fruit-trees are 
liable to in dry grounds, which «is 
the falling of the fruit too early.” 
Mortimer’s Hufbandry. | 
MOULD, a word that imports 
the fineft parts of a foil. Itis the 
flratum or layer of earth which 


tures or grails land, in which the 
roots get the principal. part of their 
nourifhment. The plough aéts in 
the mould ; hence the name mould- 
board is given to that part of a 


plough which turns up the foil and | 
it with eafe or expedition, 
The | 


mould. In fome places this layer 
ig thicker, im others thinner. 


deeper it reaches, the richer the 


land -may be efleemed ; andit is the | 


more valuable. The layer which 
4s next under it is foil, which is al- 


fo. fit for tillage.—But in tilled | 


lands the rich mould and foil are 
blended, and the mixture has the 
name of mould. 

Fhe beft mixed mould is of a 


hazely or chefnut colour; neither | 
too adhelive nor too loofe; neither | 
baking toa cruft with drought, nor [| 
turning to mortar with wetnefs ; it | 


is {weet fcented 5 and feels unétu- 
ous and fine. All good mould 
will become black, by being expol- 
éd to the fun and air for a year or 


two, An ath soloured mould: is | more eafily for being wet. 
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not good, a pale yellow mould itill 
worfe. 
A good mould contains much of 
that extremely fine impalpable 
earth, which is a real ingredient in 
the food of plants. This is called 
by fome writers, vegetable mould. 
The word mould is alfo ufed to 
fignify foil that is made loofe, light 
and fine by tillage and manuring,s 
Hence plants are faid to be mould- 


ed when this fine earth is drawn 


up to their ftems by the hee. And. 
a garden mould is made by tillage 
and manure. 


MOW, a. quantity of hay, or 


grain in the flraw, piled in a barn 


for keeping. Ground mows arg 
more liable to take damage by moift- 
ure, than mows upon {fcaffolds. 


- Mows of grain fhould be laid upon 


the latter, 


The larger the mow, 
the drier the hay or fheaves fhould 
be of which it confifts, See Fod- . 


forms the furface, or turf, in pal- | de | 


Fe 
_ MOWING, the operation, or 


_ art of cutting down grafs, corn, &ce 


_ with a feythe. 


They who have not been in their 


youth aceuftomed to do this work, 


are feldom found to be able to do 
But 
when the art is once learnt, it wii 
not beloft. _ 

As this is one of the moft laborious 
parts. of the hufbandman’s calling, 


_ and the more fatiguing as it muft 


be performed in the hotteft feafon 


_ of the year, every precaution ought 


tobe ufed which tends to lighten 
, the labour. 


"o this it will con- 


/ duce not a little for the mower 


ta rife very early, and be at his 
work before the rifing of the fun. 
He may perform half the ufual | 
day’s work before nine in the 


| morning. His work will not only 





; be made eafier by the coolnefs of | 


I 


the morning air, but alfo by the 


dew on the grafs, which is cut the” 


By this 
means — 
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means he may lie ftill and reit hitp- 
felf during all the hotteft of the 


day, while others who begun late } 
| isatleaft fix inches fhorter in the 
| blade than the common {cythe ; 
/and inflead of a‘ cradle, has two 
| twigs of ofier put femicircular wife 
| into holes made in the handle of 
the {cythe, near the blade, in fuch 
/ a manner that one femicircle inter- 


are {weating themfelves exceflive- 
ly ; and hurting their health, by 
taking down large draughts of cold 
drink to flake their raging thirft. 
The other half of his work may 
be performed after three or four 
o'clock ; and at night he will find 
himlelf free from fatigue. 

If the mower would hufband 
his ftrength to advantage, he fhould 
take care to have his {cythe, and 
all the apparatus for mowing, in the 
beft order. Whoever does his 
work with infufficient, or bad tools, 
the mower fhould not. His {cythe 
Ought to be adapted to the furface 
on. which he mows: If the furface 
be level, and free from obftacles, 
the {cythe may be long and almoft 
ftraight ; and he will perform his 
work with lefs labour, and greater 
expedition. But if the furface be 
uneven, cradley, or chequered with 
ftones, or ftumps of trees, his {cythe 
muift be fhort and crooked. Oth- 
erwife he will be obliged to leave 
much of the grafs uncut, or ufe 
more labour in cutting it, 

A mower fhould not have a 
{nead that is too flender ; for this 
will keep the {cythe in a continual 
tremour, and do much to hinder its 
cutting. He muft fee that it keeps 
faft on the f{nead ; for the leaft de- 
gree of loofenefs will oblige him to 
ufe the more violence at every 
ftroke. Many worry themfelves 
needlefsly by not attending to this 
circumftance. 

_ Mowing with a company ought 
to be avoided by thofe who are not 
very ftrong, or who are little uted 
to the bufinefs, or who have not 
their tools in the beft order. Young 
lads who are ambitious to be thought 
good mowers, often find themfelves 
much hurt by mowing in compa- 
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“Mr. de Lifle introduced in Eng- 
land, the mowing of wheat. The 
method is this : The {cythe he ufes 


fe&ts the other. 

«© By this method of mowing 
wheat, the ftanding corn 1s always 
at the left hand. The mower mows 
it inward, bearing the corn he cuts 
on his fcythe, till it come to that 
which is ftanding, again{t which it » 
gently leans. After every mower 
follows a gatherer, who being pro- 
vided with a hook or ftick, about » 
two feet long, gathers up the corn, 
makes it into a gavel, and lays i¢ 
gently on the ground. This mutt 
be done with fpirit, as another 
mower immediately follows.” Com- 
plete Farmer. | 
As reaping is flow and laborious 
work, it would be right for our 
countrymen to learn this method of 
mowing their wheat ; which will 
undoubtedly anfwer alfo for other 

forts of grain. 4 ) 
MOWING-GROUND, a name 
commonly given in this country to 
land, which being ‘fit for either 
mowing or tillage, is alternately 

ufed for the one and the other. 
The generality of farmers in this 
country, lamentably miftake their 
intereft by having too large a pro~ 
portion of their lands in grafs for 
mowing. Half the ufual quantity, 
with the beft management, wouid 
produce as much hay as they need, 
a great deal more than they com- 
monly get, befides faving them ex- 
penfe and much hard labour; and 
allow them to convert half their’ 
mowing-land to tillage or pafture. — 
A New-England farmer is not 
content, unlefs he yearly mows 
coves 
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ever the greater part of his cleared 
land ; becaufe he fuppofes that if he 
_ does not, he fhall be able to winter 
but a fmall flock. His grafs on the 
moft of his acres muft needs be very 
thin, even when the feafons are 
moft favourabie; therefore, if a 
fummer happen to be dry, the foil, 
which is fo poorly covered as to re- 
tain neither dews nor rains, 1s 
parched and bound. The grafs, 
deprived of its nourifhment, does 
not get half its ufual growth, andthe 
crop turns out to be almoft nothing. 
The diftreffed farmer, not knowing 
how to get fodder for his cattle in 
the enfuing winter, with fevere 
labour or coft, mows hisdead arafs, 
and gets perhaps four or five cocks 
from an acre. He cannot fell off 
any of his flock, becaule of the 
general {carcity oF hay’; nor fat 
them to kill, for want of grafs ; 
therefore ‘he keeps them along 
poorly and pinchingly, till the 
ground is bare in the {pring ; then 
to fave their lives, he turns them 
into his mowing-ground, as foon as 
there is the leaft appearance of 
green grafs. They potch the foil 
to the depth of fix or eight inches, 
which is fufficient to prevent the 
growth of a good crop that year ; 
as it finksa great part of the furlace 
to fuch a depth that it can produce 
nothing ; tears and maims the roots 
which remain in their places ; and 
leaves the furface fo uneven, that 
if a crop of grafs fhould grow it 
could not be mown clofely, if at all. 
Therefore through want of hay, the | 
foil and {ward mult be mangled in 
the fame way the {pring following ; 
and fo on from year to year per- 
petually. How abfurd and ruinat- 
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If our farmers would refolve 
they will mow but half the quanti- 
ty of ground which they have mow- 
ed hitherto, I fhould think they. 


ing ig this practice ! ! | 


me foon find their accountin it, oy 
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But it will be neceflary that they 
fhould adopt a new kind of man- 
agement. 

“In the firft place, let them. not 
lay down to grafs lands that are 
quite exhaulted by fevere cropping ; 
nor without manuring them well. 
Good crops of grafs are not to be 
expected when there is no ftrength 
in the foil. Therefore the lands 
fhould be dunged when the grafs is 
fown, unlefs we except ¢ clover and 

other biennial grafles. And even 
for thefe it is often quite neceflary. 

Mr. Miller advifes to fowing 
perennial grafles in autumn, not 
with corn, but by themfelves. This 
is the right way to have the foil 


well filled with good gra{s-rcots, 
before it fubfides and becomes com- 


patt. I think the farmer need not 
grudge to forego his corn- -crop in 
this cafe: but: perhaps this is not 
neceffary ; ; for no crop will be inif- 
ed by fowing grafs by itfelf. If it 
be fown with winter- -grain it will 
not produce a crop for mowing the 
next year; but if fown by itfelf it 
will produce a good crop ; anda 
plenty of {trong roots will be eftab-~ 
lifhed in the foil. But when erafs 
is {own with grain, the grain kills 
part of the roots, and ftints the 
growth of the reft to fuch a degree 
that they will never recover. 

Alfo, the furface fhould be roll- 
ed after the feed isfown, to clofe 


the mould about the feeds, to pre- 


vent their being removed by {trong 
winds, to prevent the furface from 
- being irregularly torn by the froft 
of winter, 
{moother for mowing. 

Grafs-land, by lying, is apt to 


‘and to make the foil 


become uneven, and knobby. For ; 


this reafon the good farmersin Eng- 


land pafsa roller over their grafs=. 
Tt: 


land every {pring and fall. 
gives the roots of grafs a more equal 
advantage for nourifiment and 
growth, and facilitates ‘the i mowing 


t ¢ 


a 
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of the grafs, and the raking of the - 


hay. ; 

* ‘When land becomes bound, or 
mofly, fo as todiminifh the growth 
Of the grafs, if it be not convenient 
for the farmer to brake it up, it 
fhould be cut, or fcarified, with 
fome fuch inflrument as tue three 
coultered plough, invented by M. 
de Chateauvieux. Then dreffed 
with fome fhort rotten manure 
fuited to the foil; and a roller pafl- 
ed over it, Inftead of ibe ithree 
coultered plough, when that cannot 
be had, a leaded harrow with fharp 
teeth may anf{wer. There is no 
danger of deftroying the roots of 
the grafs by this operation, Though 
they are broken they will be fpeed- 
ily renewed ; new offsets wil be 
more plentifully formed, and the 
crops will rife with renewed vig- 
our. 

Let farmers keep their mowing- 
land fo completely fenced, that cat- 
tle and {wine may be cffeQually 

yrevented from breaking in at any 
time of the year. I think every 
one mutt be fenfible of the neceffity 
of this. 

It is ridiculous to think of taking 
many crops of hay from any piece 
of upland, in uninterrupted fuc- 
ceffion, without affording it. any 
manure. For it does not imbibe 
the richnefs of the atmofphere fo 
plentifully as land in tillage. Grafs- 
land fhould therefore, Pay in two 
or three years have a drelfling of 
good rotten dung, or of a compott 
f{nitable for the foil... Autumn. is 
the time for applying the manure, 
according to long practice, Buta 
writer in ans Georgical Effays rec- 
_ommends doing it phe RON af- 
P ter mowing. WW henever it 18 done, 
a buth- haiove, fhould be drawn 
ever the furface, which wi \} .break 
the fmall lumps remaining, in the 
man nue, and a i it clofer to the 
roots oF the crafts. ~Or iv the far- 


iw 
iS 
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face be not dunged, the crop fhould, — 
be fed off once in three years. 

No creatures fhould on any ac- 
count, be turned into a mowine- 
sround in the fpring. The mif- 
chief they will do, will be ten times 
more than the advantage they can 
get. In the fall neat cattle may 
take the aftermath : But fheep and 
horfes will be apt to bite fo clofe 
as to injure fome of the roots, 
Therefore 1 think they fhould be 
kept out, efpecialiy after the grafs 
comes to be fhort. Whatever dung 
is dropped by the cattle, fhould be 
beat to pieces, and fpread before 
winter, or early in the {pring. 

Thefe lands fhould never be fed 
fo bare, but that fome quantity of 
fog may remain on them through 
the winter, The fnow prefies | it 
down to the furface, where it rots 3 
it holds the rain-water from paffing 
a fuddenly ; and the virtue of the 

otten grails is carried into the foil, 
bo ae it nourifhes the roots. 

Grafs-lands, with fuch a manage- 
ment .as is here recommended, 
would produce crops furprifingly 
large ; ; efpecially in the northern 
parts of New-England, which are 
extremely mataral to grafs, The 


furface would be covered early in 


the {pring with a fine verdure. The 
crops would cover the ground fo 
early as to prevent molt ol the ill 
effect of drought in fummer. It 
would form a clefe cover to the 
foil, and retain moft of the inoift- 
ure that falls in dews and rains. 
So thata dry fummer would make 
but little difference in the Crop 3 
and the rich lands would often pr O~ 
duce two crops in a year. 

"On. this plane of management 
much labour might be faved in hay- 
making ; and the grafs. might all be 
cut In non feafon ; pot only becaufe 
the farmer has more leifure ; ; but 

alfo becaufe a good crop is not apt 
ito dry up fo lucdenly, as a poor, 

thia 
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thin one. The grafs in our mow- 
ing-grounds is often faid to be win- 
ter-killed. It is obfervable that 
this happens only in the little hol- 
low places, where the melting {now 


towards {pring forms little ponds of | : | 
_ ment whenitlies bare,in fomedegree, 


water, A cold night or two turns 
thefe ponds to cakes of ice, which 
lying long upon the rocts chills 
them fo much that they cannot foon 
recover. Or the ponds made by 
the thawing of the ice deftroy the 
roots by drowning them ; fo wir- 
ter flooding deftroys all the beft 
grafles. The grafs however only 
of one crop is deftroyed in the ho!- 
lows ; for it rifes again by mid- 
fummer. | 

Laying lands very {mooth and 
level according to the above direc- 
tion will do much towards pre- 
venting thisevil, Butifa held be 


perletly flat, and apt to retain too. 


much wet when it isin tillage, it 
Should be laid down to grafs in 
xidges or beds. I am acquainted 
with fome farmers whohave found 
advantage from this method. The 
trenches, or furrows between the 


beds, fhould be the breadth of two, _ 


three or four fwarths afunder, that 
the grafs may be mowed with the 
lefs inconvenience. _ It is near as 
much work to mow a half {warth 
as a wholé one. | = 
MUCK, dung or other filth, 


fuitable for manure. 


MUD, a black or dark coloured | 


fediment, found at the bottom of 
ponds, rivers, ditches, and funken 
places. Itis moftly compofed of 
a fine vegetable mould, mixed with 
the fubftance of perifhed vegetables, 
&c. and therefore it. contains 
much of the natural food of plants. 

In ponds and rivers, this. fedi- 
ment is made up of fine duff, to- 
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particles of the: neighbouring foiig 
wafhed down into them by rains, 


| That is fuppofed to be the richeft 


mud, which 1s near to the borders, 
and which has been alternately 
flooded and fermented ; asit will fer= 


In rivers, and in long ditches 


_ that have currents, there is a great- 


er proportion of foil in the mud. 
It has been brought dewn from 
foft, mellow lands ; and fome of it 
doubilefs from beds of marle, which 
are often found in the banks of 
rivers, and which eafily diffolve in. 
the water. . 
Some ponds are totally dried u 
in a hot fummer, and all at 
and rivers are fo diminifhed by a 
copious evaporation, as to leave 
part, and the richeft part, of their 
beds uncovered. And _thefe beds, 
where there hasbeen no rapid cur-. 
rent, are always found to contain a 
rich mud. In fome placesit reach- 


es to a confiderable depth. This 


mud, though taken from frefh wa-. 
ters has been found to bea valuable 


manure ; more efpecially for dry 
fandy and gravelly foils. 


I have 


known it to have as geod an efieé& . 


_as barn-dung, in the culture of In. 


dian-corn upon fuch foils. The. 
advantage of it is not found to be | 
only for one feafon ; it meliorates . 
the land for feveral years. It re- . 
ftores to a high piece of ground | 
what the rains in a long courfe of 
years, have been wafhing away 
from it. : 5 

It is happy for the farmer. that 
providence has prepared for him . 
thefe magazines of manure in all. 
parts of the country. None. but. 


_ the ftupid will let. them he unno- . 


Weed. When a dry autumn hap: 
pens, the prudent farmers will be - 


he Bes f {yi “ S eu id . 4 
very inauilrious in carting mud up. . 


gether with a rich variety of other | ; 
from.evaporated ponds, and other 


fubftances, which have been wafted 
in the air, and have fallen into the. funken places in their farms, and _ 
water; together with the fubtileft | laying it upon their light foils, ef. 


pecially 
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ecially upon high gravelly knolls. 
We had a fine opportunity for do- 
ing much of this work in the au- 
tumn of 1786, We might thus in 
great tmeafure havs recompenfed 
ourlelves for the difadvantages we 
fuffered by the uncommon drought. 
But with refpe& to ufing mud as 

a manure, the maritrme farmers 
have the advantage of all others. 
For the fea-oofe, that uhginous mat- 
ter which appears on the flats, and 
in creeks and harbours, along the 
Shores of the fea, has all the virtues 
of frefh water mud, with that of 
falt fuperadded, which is one of the 
moft iziportant ingredients in the 
compofition of the beft manures. 


I might add, that it abounds, more | 


than any other mud, with putre- 
fied anima! fubftances. Much of 
thefe are contained in the fea itfelf ; 
And innumerable are the fowls and 
fifh that have perifhed upon flats 
fince time begun ; and _ the compo- 
nent parts of their bodies have 
been fealed down by the fuperve- 
nient flime. — 

Mud taken from flats where 
there are fhell-fifh, or even where 
they have formerly lived, is better 
for manure, than that which ap- 
pears to be more unmixed. The 
thells among it are a valuable part 
of its compofition. If it abound 
much with fhells, it becomes a gen- 
eral manure, fit to be laid upon al- 
moft every kind of foul. 

That mud, however, which isa 
richer manure than any other, is 
taken from docks, and from the 


fidesof wharves in populous towns. | 


For it has been greatly enriched by 
the fcouring of foul ftreets, and 
from common fewers; as well as 
from an enknown quantity of ani- 
mal and vegetable fubftances, acci- 
dentally fallen, ordefignedly thrown 
into fuch places. 

Sea mud may be taken up at any 
feafon, whenever the farmer has 


| done with the greateft eafe. 
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moit leifure, It is a good method 
to draw it upon fleds from the 
flatsin March, when the border is 
covered with firmice. I have thus 


obtained mud from flats, with great 


expedition and little expenfe, 
_Mud that is newly taken up, may 
be laid upon grafs land. But if it 
is to be ploughed into the foil, it 
fhould firft lie expofed to the froft 


| Of one winter. ©The froft will de- 


{troy its tenacity, and reduce it to 
a fine powder ; after which it may 
be fpread like afhes. But if it be 
ploughed into the foil, before it has 
been mellowed, it will remain in 
lumps for feveral years, and be of 
lefs advantage. 

The beft method of managing al 
forts of mud, were it not for in- 
creafing the labour, would be te 
lay it in farm-yards, and let it be 
thoroughly mixed with the dung 
and {tale of animals. ‘When it is 
fo managed, the compoft is excel- 
lent, and ft for almoft any foil, 
though beft for light ones. Per- 
haps the advantage of it is fo great 
as to pay for the increafed expenfe 
of twice carting. For it will ab- 
forb the ftale of cattle, and retain 
it better than ftraw, and other light 
fubftances. 

MULBERRY, a well known 
tree, the leaves of which are the 
proper food of filk worms. For 
this ufe, thofe which bear a black 


| fruit are preferred. According to 
| Mr. Miller, the male and female 


organs of generation are common- 
ly on the fame tree ; but fometimes 
a tree will have only male flowers. 
It would be right’ for us to props | 
agate thefe trees, as it might be 
We 

may do it by their feeds, or bylay- — 


| ers, cuttings or flips. If we are not 


difpofed to make ufe of them for 


the feeding of filk worms, they 


would pay for the trouble of rear- 


| ing them, by their fruit and their 


timbers 
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timber. They {uit our climate, dnd 
grow tapidly, at leaft in ConneQi- — 


cut, 
_ Poffibly thetime may come when 
we may bé glad to make filk. If 


this fhould happen, it willbe re-— 
gretted if there be no treesin the © 


country from which the worms 
can be fed. They will grow well 
ina deep dry foil which is mod- 
erately rich. 

MULCH, rubbifh of decayed 
vegetables ; litter is a wordof the 
fame import, 


N. 


NAVE, the middle part of a 
wheel, through which the axle 
pafies. See Wheels. 

_ *NECTARINE, a [pecies of. the 
peach, with a fmooth rind, and a 
firm puip. The name is derived 
from neétar, the poetical drink of 
the Gods. eg ek 
‘ NEW-HUSBANDRY, drill kuf- 
bandry, or horfe hoeing hufoandry, It 


chiefly differs from the old huf- - 


bandry, as the foil is tilled while 


the plants to be nourifhed are grow- 


ing init. ‘This mode of culture was 
introduced into England, by the 
ingenious Jethro Tull, Efg; who 
wrote largely and repeatedly on 
the fubje&t. His volume in folio, 


intitled, New harfe hoeing Hufbandry, . 


was publithed in the year 173i. 
An Effay on the fame fubject, in 
the year 1733. A Supplement to 
the Effays in 1795. Addenda, and 
Conclufion, in 1738, and 17939. 
This gentleman expended as it were 
his whole life, in zealous and be- 
nevolent exertions to convince 
mankind of the great utility of his 
new fyftem, and direéting them in 
the practice of it. But he had the 
mortification of finding, that only 
here and there an. enterprifing ge- 
“nius adopted it in praétice, And 
though more than fifty years have 
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now elapfed, fince he made it pub- 
lick, it 1s fo far from having be- 
come the general pra@tice of farm- 
ers in that country, that there is 
no reafon to fuppofe that it ever 
will: Although it has been recom- 
mended, and further explained and 
improved by wniers of note in fev- 
eral nations, 92 

The author of this hufbandry 
meant to apply it chiefly to wheat, 
as being the moft important kind of 
corn. The thew hufbandry differs 
from the old in the manner of pre- 
paring the ground for a crop, and 
in the manner of fowing the feeds. 
The ground is ploughed into ridges, 
or beds, five ot fix feet wide, and 
{moothed with harrows, Inftead 
of fowing at random with the hand, 
or broad caft, as it is called, thé 
feed 1s dropped by a drill, in ftraight 
lines in little furrows about two 
inches deep. Either two or threé 
{uich rows are on one bed, eight or 
niné inches apart ; and the feeds 
are clofely covered in the furrows. 

Mr. Tull invented adrill, ordrill 
plough, oh a new conftruction. It 
is not only efferitially different from 
the femibrador, or jower invented 
by Don Jofeph dé Lucatello ; but 
ah imptovement upon the drill 
which Was invented by Mr. Wor- 
lidge. With this machine one may 
fow fuch a quantity of feeds, and 
as many fows as may be thought 
neceflary, lay thé feeds at a conve- 


“nient depth, dnd cover them nice- 


ly, only by drawing the machine 
along thé ridges. 

As {oon as the plants-ate a few 
inches high, the horfe-hee is intro- 
duced, which differs but little from 
a horfe-plough, excepting in the 
manner of harneffing the horfe that 
draws it. With this plough, paffing 
it within three or four inches of the 
rows, the earth is tumed from the 
rows into the intervals or alleys, 
fo that the furrows meet cach oth- 

er; 
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er, and form a fharp ridge. This 
_is the firft hoeing, andis performed 
late in autumn, juft before winter. 
It lays the young plants fo dry, 
that it is thought they are in no 
danger of being killed by the frofts 
of winter. But fome improvers on 
this fyltem have recommended 
* omitting one of thefe furrows, or 
if both be ploughed, to turn back 
one of them towards the row before 
winter ; left the ridges fhould be 
too much in danger of being wafh- 
ed away by rains, and the young 
plants removed. — 
_ Early in the following fpring 
(they fay in March, but it muft be 
April in this country) the earth is 
turned toward the rows; then in 
May, from them ; and laftly, it is 
turned back to the rows, and partly 
againft the ftems, when the grain is 
jull out of bloffom ; which laft 
ploughing is thought to do more 
fervice than any other, as it greatly 
helps to fill out the grain ; and mut 
not, therefore, on any account be 
Omitted. _ | 

Each of the ploughings muft be 
very deep, fo as to keep the ground 
very loofe and open. But care 
mult be alfo taken to uncoverplants 
that chance to be buried by the 
plough, to weed the grain once or 
twicé in the rows, and to ftir the 
earth between the rows with a 

_hand-hoe, as often as the intervals 
are ploughed. 

‘The advantages of this method 
of culture are faid to be thefe:— 
That indifferent land will produce 
@ good crop, whith would produce 
little or nothing in the old way ;— 
that a good crop of wheat may be 
railed each year from the fame 
piece of ground, without impover- 

ifhing the foil ;—that there is no 
need of manuring the land at all, as 
the extraordinary tillage will anfwer 
the fame end as manure, and at lefs 


expenfe j-that there will be no 
| pe 


| country. 
_ place, labour is more than twice ag 
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crop miffed, or prevented by a 


-year of fallow, which muft take 


place every fecond year in the 
old way of cultivating wheat, to 
prevent exhaufting the foil ;=—that 
the crops will be larger, better 
grain by far, and free from the 
feeds of weeds. : 

The editors of the laft edition of 
Mr. Tull’s Horje-hoeing Husbandry, 
by a computation. of the expenfe 
and profit of the old hufbandry 
and the new, and comparing the 
accounts, make the clear profit of the 
latter appear to be more than double 
to that of the former. This may be 
feen at large in the Complete Farmer, 
under the article Hufbandry, 

I do not at all {cruple the fairnefs 


| of the computation ; nor the ac- 


counts of other writers tothe fame 


/purpofe, But there is no arguing 


with any certainty from the advan- 


| tage of the new hufbandry in Eng- 


land, to the advantage of it in this 
Becaufe, in the firft 


dear in this country ; and that there 


isa gréater quantity of labour re 


quired in the new hufbandry than 


in the old, is very obvioufly true. 
There are at lealt two or threes 


ploughings extraordinary to a crops 


_befides weeding and hand-hoeing ; 


and weeders will not accept of the © 
weeds they pull as fufficient pay 


for pulling them, as poor’ women - 


doin the old countries, 
Another reafon jor fufpefting 
that the new hufbandry may not 
anfwer fo much bettér than the old 
in this country, when applied to 
wheat and rye, 18, that thefe grains 
are hére very fubjeé to blafting ; 
and the later they ripen, the more > 
they are in danger of this diftemper. — 
Hoeing of grain will caufe it to 
ripén later, as may be feen in the 
border of a field that is contiguous 
to hoed ground.. The plants ‘that 


ftand neareft to the hoed ground 


retain 
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retain their greennefs longer than 
the reft of the grain, becaufe they 
are more plentifully fed. Hence 
there appears to be fome reafon to 
doubt of the advantage of hoeing 
wheat and rye in this country. 

But if there were no weight in 
this, nor in the foregoing argument, 
yet the difference of climate muft 
be taken into confideration. Our 


lands are hoven and mellowed by | 


the froft of every winter, to a 
greater depth than the hoe-plough 
can ever ftir them ; butin England, 
the ground feldom freezes to half 
the depth thata plough goes. There- 
fore the moft forcible argument in 
favour of the new hufbandry which 
is ufed by its advocates, will not fo 
well apply in this country; which 
is, that the ground fettles and be- 
comes very compact, during the 
long continuance of a crop of grain 
upon it. I fee no reafon to doubt 
but that our extraordinary degree 


of froft may, on the whole, have 
nearly as much effeé towards lool-. 


ening and breaking the foil in tillage 
ground, as one ploughing has. 
Not only is the fuccefs of the 
new hui{bandry for the above rea- 
fons uncertain ; but there are fev- 
eral difadvantages and inconve- 
niences attending this hufbandry, 
which are common to all countries. 
One of thefe difadvantages is the 
colt of the drill-plough. This is 
every where a material objection to 
the new hufbandry in the minds of 
common farmers. And the curious 
and complicated ftru€ture of this 
machine, which renders it liable 
to get out of order, is no {mall in- 
convenience ; for common labour- 
ers are not expected to have {kill 
enough to re€tify or repairit. Be- 
fides, the accuracy of the work re- 
quires {fo much thought and atten: 
tion, that the ignorant and carelefs, 
who are apt to defpile new inven- 
tions, will not perform it in the beft 


s 
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manner. So that a gentleman mus 
do his own fowing himfelf, if he 
wifhes to have it done well. Nei- 
ther does the drill-plough perform 
well on fidling fituations and de- 
clivities. ‘To which it may be add- 
ed, that there are many kinds cf 
feed which it is next to impoffible 
to fow well with this machine. 
Such are all the hooked, winged, 
flat long fhaped, and extremely 
light feeds ; fuch as thofe of carrots, 
parfnips, lettuce, &c. It will not 
well deliver any but thofe which 
are ponderous, fmooth, and fo 
round or regular fhaped as to be 
eafily put in motion. 

Thefe difficulties are complained 
of in the old countries; but there 
is a more material one to confli& 
with in many parts of this. In 
many of our fields, ftumps of trees, 
roots, rocks and ftones, are fo fre- 
quently met with, that the drill- 
plough could not be ufed. It is 
neceflary that the ground fhould 
be perreétly clear of every thing 
that can obftru& or hinder the go- 
ing of the drill. Thefe obftacles 
are not infuperable ; but in procels 


of time may be removed. 


I have not mentioned thefe things 
with any view to deter my coun- 
trymen from attempting to apply 
the new mode of culture to winter 
grain. There is nothing that I 
more fincerely wifh, than to fee 
careful experiments made with it, 
—But I think this caution ought 
to be obferved, never to attempt to 
raife {pring-wheat, or ipring-rye, 
in this manner. Though I have 
never read, nor heard, of horfe-hoe- 
ing fpring-wheat in England, J 
have known it tried by feveral 
perfons to their lofs, in this coun- 
try. The crops were fo entirely 
blafted as to be [carcely worth reap- 
ing. This has been the cafe, when 


| the culture has been conduéted by 
_fome of the mof judicious perfons, 


wit 
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with great attention, and with the 
proper apparatus. ‘The true reafon 
of their mifcarriage I take to be 
this, that as {pring grain ripens later 
than winter grain, and hoed later 
than unhoed grain, it could not be 


ripe till fome time in Auguft, when | 


the nights are fo cold as to blaft the 


ap. 
Amit ied the new hufbandry be 
tried on winter-wheat, fown in 
Augult, or September, on a warm 
foil with a fouthern expofure ; and 
let the feed be brought from fome 
place at leafta hundred miles north- 
ward, If with. thefe advantages 
for ripening early, and in favoura- 
ble feafons, a good crop of wheat 
cannot be obtained, it will not be 


worth while to make any further’ 


trials, —But it fhould be tried on 
rye alfo; foras that is known to be 
a hardier grain than wheat, itis 
poflible it may anfwer better in this 
hufbandry. — 

We need not be at the expenfe 
of procuring drill-ploughs, and 
horfe-hoes, to make experiments of 
thefe kinds. , After the ground is 
well harrowed, the channels may 
be expeditioufly made two inches 
deep with the head of a common 
rake, and the feed may be fcattered 
in them by hand, and covered with 
_ the rake. The horfe-hoeing may 
be well enough performed with a 
common horfe-plough, pafling it 
twice ina furrow, if it be found 
neceffary, that the ground may be 
ftirred toa fufficient depth. 
> Jf after a fair trial, the new cul- 
ture of winter-wheat and rye fhould 
prove unfuccefsful, it need not dif- 
courage any from fowing their 
grain with a drill-plough. In land 
that 1s fit for it, the fowing may be 

rformed with great. expedition, 
If the feed were to be drilled-in 
rows about nine inches apart, leav- 
img no wider intervals, it would 


grain, by flopping the afcent of the - 
7 
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be attended with feveraladvantages. 
Half the feed may be faved by it, 
which is a matter of fome import- 
ance, efpecially in atime of fcarcity. | 

If the feed be good, it will un- 
doubtedly all come up well and 
profper. But in the common way. 
of fowing, fome of the feeds are 
buried at fuch a depth, that they 
fcarcely come up atall. Some are 
fo near the furface, that the leaft 
drying of the foil prevents their 
vegetating, or alternate moifture 
and drynefs turn them to malt. 
And fome will beuncovered, which 
will be taken away by birds. Many 
{tinted plants will appear ; the crop 
will be uneven, {ome part of it be- 
ing better, and ripening fooner, 
than the reft. Another advantage 
of drilling, will be that weeders 
may pais through a field to weed it, 
without any danger of hurting the 
plants. And all fields of wheat 
ought to be carefully weeded. 

Inftead of the drill hufbandry, 
Dr. Hunter recommends a new 
{cheme of his own, which partakes 
partly of the new, and partly of the 
old hufbandry. He calls it alter- 
nate hufbandry. The {cheme is as 
follows, He ploughs his ground 
in flat ridges, orin lands, nine feet 
wide. When feed-time arrives, he 
fows one land inthe broad-caft way, 
and leaves the next, fowing the 
third, and fo on alternately through 
the field. The lands which are not 
fown he fallows, allowing them 
three or four ploughings in the fal- 
low-year ; fows them the next year, 
and fallows the other, di 

He finds this to be a good mode 
of culture for land that is weak, 
and which lies remote from ma- 
nure. A mean foil will thus bear 


| pretty good crops without dreflings, 
| or with very {mall ones. The grain 
| has greater advantage of a free air 
than .im the old -hufbandry. 


Na 
new implements are‘needed, nor. 
any 
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any greater accuracy in the cul- 
ture required, than any ploughman 
is capable of,--Perhaps a row or 
two of potatoes, or carrots, in the 
middle of the fallow ridges, might 
not be amifs in this bitfhandiy ; but 
rather an improvement. 

But, to return to my fubjeét : Ev- 
ery one mutt be eafily convinced, 
that plants in general will receive a 
greater degree of nourifhment, if 
the ground about their roots be fre- 
quently ilirred during their growth. 
We find the benefit of this in our 
gardens. We {ee that bare weed- 
ing does not anf{wer fo well as hoe- 
ing, among the plants we cultivate 
in them. 

The great advantage of horfe hoe- 
ing hufbandry muft appear,if we eon- 
' ly attend to our ordinary method of 
cultivating Indian-corn, which dif- 
fers but little from that hufbandry. 
If ploughing and hoeing were to be 
totally neglected, while the plants 
are growing, we fhould have no 
crop, On the contrary, the deeper 
we plough the intervals, and the 
oftener we flir the mould with the 
hand-hoe, the better is our crop. 
And why fhould not the advantage - 
of the fame culture be equally g great, 
when applied to moft of the plants 
which we cultivate P The more the 
ground is opened by frequent {tir- 
rings, the more vegetable nourifh- 
ment .it will receive from the at. 
mofphere ; ; and the roots will find 
a freer paflage in extending them- 
{elves after their food. They will 
therefore receive a greater quantity ; 
and. their growth and, perfection’ 
will be anfwerable. 

I have not the leaf fufpicion | 


that barley and oats will fail of re- 


ceiving great advantage from. this 
culture. ;in both of .which I. have. 
had fome experience, That it does 
well. for hemp, has been proved 
by trials in. this country. 


None . 
will. doubt. the advar ntage of ifdna: ||; 
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railing potatoes, our common cul-- 
ture of which is fo fimilar to that 
of Indian-corn. But if they were 
fet in drills, inftead of hillocks, the 
produce would be greater in both 
corn and potatoes. ~ | 

The new hufbandry may as well 
be applied to all filiquofe plants, as 
peafe, beans, &c. and to all efculent 
roots, as parfnips, carrots, beets, and 
the like. The fame may be faid with 
regard to cabbages, afparagus, and 
moift kinds of pot herbs. The 
trials that have hitherto been made 
upon fuch plants, in this country, 
have been fo fuccefsful, that I truft 
the praGice. will foon bérpnee gen- 
eral, See Mr. Eliot’s Effays, p. 111. 

Thefe kinds of plants require fo 
much lefs labour in the drill way, 
than is ufually beftowed on them 
in gardens, that when they are cul- 
tivated for the market, or for feed- 
ing of cattle, they thould by all 
means be fown in drills, and horfe- 
hoed, The above writer from his 
own experience concluded, that 
five bufhels of carrots might be as 
ealily raifed, as ene buthel in the 
common anand: My own €X- 
periments have. fully juftified this 
opinion. 

NURSERY, a garden, or planta- 
tion of young trees to be tranfplant- 
ed. In a nurlery for fruit trees, 
the land fhould not be quite fo rich 
as that into which they are to be 
tranfplanted ; becaufe it will be bet- 
ter for them to have their nourifh- 
ment inereafed than diminifhed, as 
they increafe in age. ‘Therefore a 
nurfery will need but a little ma- 
nure, unlefs the foil be uncommon-: 
ly poor. — 

A nurfery fhould not Ke on 2. 
fpot where fruit trees have lately 
grown, or indeed any other deep 
rooted plants. It fhould be on a_ 
medium between the too extremes 2 
of wet and dry. yal 

To prepare itl ground Sie fowe ea. 

ing, 
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ing, it fhould either be’ trench- 
ploughed, er dug with a {pade to 
a confiderable depth. Froma foot 
to fifteen inches is not too deep. 
This fhould ‘be done in the latter 
rt of fummer, and the ground 
well cleared of the roots of all pe- 
rennial weeds and graifes. ‘The 
feafon for planting either feeds or 
ftones, is about the month of Oc- 
tober. If it were done in the f{pring, 
none of the plants would be up in 
\lefs than a-year : And a confidera- 
ble proportion of the {feeds would 
perifh. The feeds may be fown 
“promifcuoufly ; and they fhould 
be pretty thick, becaufe they 
will not all come up. Some think 
it neceffary to fow the pomace with 
the feeds of apples. I have fown 
them with and without it, and do 
not fee but the one way anfwers as 
well as the other. 

When you tranfplant trees of one 
or two years growth in the nurfery, 
mark the ground in lines three feet 
apart. Then open a trench a foot 
wide on the firft line, and of a 
depth proportionable to the length 
of the roots; Take the flocks out 
of the feed bed, with a fpade, pre- 
ferving the roots as entire as poffi- 
ble: Cut off all the very {mall f- 
brous roots ; and if a root tends di- 
retly downward, it muft be fhort- 
ened : Plant them in the trench 
twelve inches afunder. Then dig 
a trench and plant it in the next 
line; and foon. | | 

The main branch for the top 
fhould not be cut off, but carefully 
preferved. Several of the lateral 
branches fhould be taken off, more 
or fewer in proportion as the root 
is more orlefs diminithed. 
fituation they are to grow till they 
are traniplanted into orchards, &ce. 
And they mull be carefully tended, 


or they will not become geod trees, 


Every fpring and fall. the ground 
between the rows mult be well dig- | 


In this: 
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ged, and fo carefully as not to in« 
j jure or difturb the roots; or elfe 
} the intervals muift be horfe-hoed. 
Ifthe latter be intended, the rows 
fhould be planted at leaft three feet 


and a halfapart. But the plough 


muft not go fo near the rows, as 
/ not to leave {ome ground to be dug 
| with the f{pade ; and in ufing the 


plough, great care fhould be taken 
to avoid galling and injuring the 
trees. . 

A nurfery fhould always be kept 
clear of weeds by frequent hoeing. 
No fuckers that {pring up from the 
roots fhould be fuffered to remain. 
They will need a little pruning each 
year, to prevent their becomin, 
misfhapen ; and all buds fhould be 
{peedily rubbed off, which would 
make branches too low on the 
ftems. A nurfery requires fo much 
attention, that it fhould be ina fitu- 
ation where the owner cannot a- 
void feeing it often; otherwife it 
will be in danger of  faffering 
through neglect. . 

The trees fhould be allowed to 
grow to the height of five or fix 
feet, before they are budded, or 
grafted. See thofe articles. 

Trees to be tran{planted into for- 
efts, may be cultivated in anurfery 
in the {ame’manner as fruit trees. 
But, as Mr. Miller advifes, it would 
be beft to have a nurfery of thefe 


in the place where the foreft is de- 


figned to be planted ; where a fuf- 
ficient number of the trees may be 
left*ftanding, after the reft have 
been removed. a 

Ifa nurfery be in fuch a fitua< 
tion that the young trees are in dan- 
ger of being broken down by deep. 
{nows ; either the fence on the 
windward fide fhould be made fo 
open, that the wind may have a 
free’ paffage through it, and drive 
away the: {now:: Or elfe'the trees 


‘may be defended by ftaking. A flake 


a little taller than ‘the tree, made 
ee of 
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of a flip of board, fhould be fet clofe 
on the windward fide, and the top 
of the tree faftened clofeto it with 
a foft firing. Or two fuch ftakes 
may be fo fet, that the upper ends 
may meet over the top of the tree. 
NUT-TREE, or WALNUT- 
TREE, a2 well known tree, valua- 
ble for its fruit and timber. There 
are fix forts, according to Mr. Mil- 
ler, who makes the hickery, or 
white walnut of Virginia, to be dif- 
tinét from our white walnut, 
‘There are but two forts that grow 
fpontaneoully in this country ; the 
white walnut, and the fhagbark, 
fo called. The firft of thefe is a 
_ very hard and tough wood, which 
our farmers find ufeful for many 
purpofes. It willbend into almoft 
any form without breaking, efpec- 
sally the lower part of the body of 
a young tree. It is white and 
fmooth ;it is therefore much ufed 
for ox-bows, soads,and axe-helves. 
- But it foon decays when it is ex- 
poled to the weather. The fruit 
of this tree has a thin {mooth fhell, 
and is of very little value. The 
bark is ufeful for making a yellow 
- dye. | 
The fhagbark tree is fo called, on 
account of the roughnefs of its fcaly 
bark, which hangs in flips on the 
bodies of old trees. ‘This has:a 
{mall rich nut, enclofed in a very 
thick fhell ; but it is not fo much 
elteemed for its timber as the other 
fort. The nuts naturally adhere 
ftrongly to the trees, but the frit 
hard froft caufes them to drop. 
The black walrut tree is faid to 
grow naturally in Virginia, and 
particularly on the banks of the 
Ohio, Though it be rather brittle, 
it receives a good polifh ; is hard 
and heavy, and is much prized for 
its beautiful brown colour, and 
uled in all forts of cabinet work. 
“We have another fort, not indig- 
enous, butthe only one that is much 


like import.” Dzét. of Aris. 
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cultivated in this country. It goes 
by the name of the Englifh wal- 
nut. The fruit is much larger and 
better than that of either of the oth- 
er forts, In its tender ftate it is 
ufed in pickles for fauce. But the 
nuts are too folid for this ufe when 
they are come to their full growth. 

A moift loamy foil feems to be 
the beft fituation for walnut trees ; 
but they will grow in almoft any 
upland. They are not well adapt- 
ed to be cultivated in nurferies. 
They bear tranfplanting but poorly, 
unlels when they are very young. 
The roots fhould not be wounded, 
but it is not eafy to avoid it, as 
they naturally run deep. Though 
the tranfplanted trees are beft for 
fruit, they grow fhort and bufhy,: 
and are not fit for timber. There- 
fore he who wifhes to cultivate a 
grove of them for timber, fhould 
plant the nuts in the places where 


he wifhes the trees to remain. 


As there is a confiderable pith in 
the limbs of walnut trees, they do 
not admit of much pruning. The 
water is apt to enter at a wounded 


limb, and caufe it to rot. 


NYMPHA, « the flate of winged 
infeéts, between their living in the 
form of a worm, and their appear- 
ing inthe winged or moft perfeét 
flate. The eggs of thefe infeéts 
are firft hatched into worms, or 
maggots ; which afterwards pats 
into the nympha ftate, furrounded 
with fhells, or cafes, of their own 
{kins : So that in reality, thefe 
nymphs are only the embryo in- 
fes, wrapped up in this covering ; 
from whence they at laft get looile, 
though not without great dificul. » 
ty, oe 
«¢ During the nympha ftate, the 
creature lofés its motion. .Swam- 
merdam calls it nympha aurea, or 
fimply aurelia ; and others give it 
the name of chryfalis, a term of the 
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It isin their winged ftate only, 
that they copulate. The female lays 
eggs; and their offspring go through 
the fame changes. The itate of thefe 
animals may ferve to remind man- 
kind of the manner of their exift- 
ence, firft in mortal bodies, then in 
a ftate of death, afterwards poffeil- 
ed of glorious bodies. In their au- 
relian {tate, thefe animals have no 
vital motion, but are to all appear- 
ance dead. So that in theirdaft 
fiate of exiftence, infe€ts have as 
it were refurreétion bodies, 


O, 


OAK, a well known tree, the 
timber of which is of great ufe and 
importance in fhip building, and 
architecture, and is valuable for 
fewel and many other purpofes. 
The timber is beth ftrong and dura- 
ble. 

Mr. Miller reckons eighteen f{pe- 
cies of the quercus, or oak, I know 
of but five that grow in this coun- 
try, unlefs the fwamp white oak 
may be a diflin& [pecies from that 
which grows on the upland. 

The firft and beft is the white 
oak, which bears a long fhaped, 
mall, and pleafant tafled acorn, 
The bark is of a very light afh col- 
our. The timber is more itrong, 
and far more durable than the oth- 
er kinds. Staves for cafks made 


of this tree, bear a higher price than . 


any other. As it does not foon de- 
cay, the farmers find it convenient 
to have their wheels, carts, ploughs, 
and feveral other implements of 
hufbandry made of this timber. The 
but-ends of the trees are common- 
ly found to be extremely tough, 
and are moft fit for the naves and 
{pokes of wheels, _ 

The black oak has a very dark 


coloured hard and rough outer. 


bark. The inner bark is of a bright 


yellow, and may be ufed to advan- 
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tagein dyes, Ofall the kinds of 
oak produced in our country, this 
is efleemed the beit for fewel, as it 
will burn freely in its green ftate ; 
For it is not fo much prized for 
timber. 

The grey oak is next in quality. 
to the white for building. The red, 
which is fo called from the colour 
of its wood, aniwers well for faves, 
efpecially for molaffes hogfheads, 
But as it is not a lafting timber, it 
is more proper for fewel ; and for 
the laft purpofe, it does not anfwer | 
well in its green fate. The acorns 
of the grey and red oak, are much 
larger than thofe of the white. The 
leaves are alfo larger, and very 
deeply finuated. 

The laft kind, and the meaneft 
of all, is the dwarf, or fhrub-oak, it 
being fit for neither fewel nor tim- 
ber. Itis always crooked and {mall, 
and feldom. rifes to the height of 
ten feet. It delightsina poor foil, 
and overruns many of our fandy 
and gravelly plains. It has a {trong 
root, which wiil continue to fend 
up new {fhoots, though they are 
cut off yearly ; fo that there is no 


_effeétual way to fubdue them, but 


by grubbing them. . 

As all the kinds of oak bear fruit, 
the fhrub-oak as plentifully as any, 
thefe trees are of fome advantage 
in feeding {wine and poultry. ‘they 


_are fondelt of the acorns that grow 


on the white oak, as. the other 
kinds have a bitter tafte. Some 
perfons gather them, and lay them 
up for winter feeding of {wine. It. 
is faid that acorns were anciently 
ufed as the food of man: I fuppofe 
it muft have been only thole of 
the white oak. But even thefe, as 
well as the other kinds, are of a 
very aftringent quality, too much 
fo to be a very wholefome food, un- 
lefs in compofition with fomethiag 

that has a contrary quality. 
The bark of oak is {till more al- 
tringent, 
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tringent, fome fay equally fo with 
the cortex peruvianus, and may 
anfwer the fame medical purpoles. 
This bark is of great ufe in tanning 
hides, and a good ingredient in 


dyes. 
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The oak produces a fungous - 


ball, or apple of a loofe, foft con- 
texture, which foon dries and falls 
off, and is of no ufe. 

But befides, it has little round 
hard kind of excreicences, called 
galls, which are of great ule in dy- 
ing and making the beft writing 
ink. Though they grow as large as 
nutmegs in other countries, thofe 
which [ have found in this, have 
-been much fmaller. Perhaps trees 
muft ftand fingle many years, 
before they will be apt to preduce 
galls of a large fize. 

I beg leave to give the reader the 
hiftory of galls from the Deétionary 
of Arts.—‘¢ An infect of the fly 
kind is inftruéted by nature to take 
care of the fafety of her young, by 
lodging her eggs in a woody fub- 
ftance, where they will be defended 
from all injuries. She for this pur- 
pofe wounds the branches of a tree; 
and the lacerated veffels difcharg- 
ing their contents, foon form tu- 
meours about the holes thus made. 
The hole in each of the tumours, 
through which the ily has made its 
way, may for the moft part be 
found ; and when it is not, the 
maggot inhabitant, or its remains, 
are fure to be found within, on 
breaking the gall. However, it is 


to be oblerved, that in thole galls | ; 
large a fize, nor remain found fo 
long. He adviles to planting the 


which contain feveral cells, there 
may be inletts found in fome of 
them, though there be a hole by 
which the inhabitant of another 
cell has elcaped.” 

_ Itisto be withed, that perfons 
in the oldeit parts ofthe country, 
when an oak 1s felled, would fearch 
for galls. If they are produced here, 
it will not be right to perfil in 
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fending our money for them to foré 
eign countries. 

As trees both for timber and 
fewel, are become icarce in fomé 
parts of the country, it is high time 
to begin tomake plantations of trees 
for thefe purpofes. And I know of 
no kind that will anfwer, all things 
confidered, better than the cak. 
The trees are fo hardy as never to 
be damaged by the fevere coldnefs 
of our winters : Neither have they 
been known to fuffer much by any 
kind of infe&is. The red and grey 
kinds are very rapid in their 
growth, and will foon repay the 
coft and trouble of rearing them: 
And the white is of, fo eflential im- 
portance for timber, that a {carcity 
of it is to be dreaded. ; 

Some of our pafture lands, which 
are high and quite bare would. be 
improved, if every hundréd feet 
{quare were fhaded by‘a lofty oak : 
Befides gaining a beautiful appears 


- ance, efpecially if they were placed 


in regular order, Barren heights 
in fome paflures, are in great want 
of trees to fhade them. Copies, 
er clumps, in fuch places would 
have excellent effe€ts. There 
would be more grafs, the appear 


/ ance would be beautiful, and thé 


profit confiderable. But the queft- 

10n is, 1m what manner fhall oaks 

be propagated P Fae : 
Mr, Miller fays, oaks ate beft 


_ produced-from the acorns in thé 


places where the trees aree to re- 


| main 3; beceaufe thofe which are 


tranfplanted, wili not.grow to fo 


acorns as foon as they are fipe in 
O€tober, which will come up in 
April; becaufe if they are attempt- 


ed tobe kept, they will {prout al- 


though fpread thin. He-dire&s 
that the ground defigned for a plant- 
ation, fhould have a good and dura~ 


‘ ble fence jthat it be prepared by. 
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tiiree or four ploughings and_har- 
rowings ;—that the acorns be tak- 
en from the largeft and moft thrifty 
trees ;—that they be fowed in drills 
about four feet 2funder, two inches 
deep, and two inches apart ;—that 
the ground fhould be ploughed and 
hoed among them, during the firft 
eight or ten years ;—that after two 
years fome of them fhould be drawn 


out where they are too clofe; and | 


fo from time to time as they grow 
larger, till they come to be eight 
feet diftance each way, when they 
will want no further. thinning for 
along time. But after the trees 
come to be large, he thinks. 25 or 
go feet apart will be the right dil- 
tance. : | 
A rich deep foil fuits the oak 
beft, and in fuch land they will 
grow toa large fize. The timber 
is apt to be tough and phable ; But 
in a gravelly foil, or one that is dry 


and fandy, the wood is more hard 


and brittle, The oak however will 
grow in almoft any foil thatis not 
too wet... ; 

OATS, a well known grain, very 
pleafant and nourifhing to horles, 
‘and conducive to keep them in 
health: Though other forts of 
grain are too binding, oats have a 
contrary effet ; and even too much 
fo, unlefs they be {weated in amow 
before they be thrafhed. The flour 
of this grain is no bad ingredient in 
table provifions. It is highly ap- 
proved for gruels and puddings : 
And would be more ufed, were it 
not forthe difficulty of divefting 
the grain of its hufk. 

There are varieties of this grain, 
diftinguifhed by their different col- 
ours, the white, the black, the grey, 
and the brown oats; but as thefe 
differ only in colour, they are not 
confidered as diftin& f{pecies. 

The white oats, which are moft 
commonly cultivated in this coun- 
try, are generaily preferredin other 
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countriés, as producing the beft 
crops. But I fufpeé that fuffcient 
trials have not yet been made in the 
culture of the black oats. The prod- 
uce of them from a few corns fow- 
ed ina garden, has been aftonifh- 
ing. But this might be owing to 
the rewnefs of the feed in cur cli- 
mate,, ot to fome circumftance lefs 
confidetable. | 

There is alfo a fpecies of the 
naked oats. This, one would 
think, muit have the advantage of 
Other oats, as it is threfhed clean 
out of the hufk, fit for grinding. 
But with this grain we are yet un 
acquainted. — : 

I have lately met with the Tar- 


_ tary oats; which refemble our white 


oats, but differ in their manner of 
growing. ‘hey bear very plenti- 
fully. 

Oats cannot be fowed too early 
in the fpring, after the ground is 
thawed, and become dry enough 
for fowing. The Englifh farmers 
fow them fome time in February. 
But in a wet foil they fometimes 
ani{wer very well; though fowed in 
June. | 

Three bufhels of feed is the ufu- 
al quantity fown onan acre. This 
quantity, fay fome, will be rather 
more than enough on a rich foil. 
If the foil be poor, the quantity of 
feed fhould be the greater, fay they, 
as the plants will be fmaller, will 
not hitter; and fo may ftand the 
nearer each other without crowd- © 
ing. But this is matter of opinion 
only, and may be a miftake. 

Oats have {trong piercing rcots, 
fo that they can find their nourifh- 
ment in {tiff foils ; and for the fame 
realon they fometimes produce 
great crops, when fown after one 
ploughing. But two ploughings 
are generally better fer them than 
one. | 

When they are cultivated aecord- 
ing to the new hufbandry, they 

ould 
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fhould be fowed in double rows, 
fifteen inches apart, on beds fix feet 
wide. For they will grow taller 
than wheat, and therefore require 
more room. One bufhel of feed 
will be fufficient for an acre in this 
way. Some advife to brining and 
liming the feed ; but this may as 
well be omitted, unlefs when they 
are fowed late. It may fervein 
this cafe to quicken their growth. 

Oats fhould be harvefted in‘a 
greener {tate than other grain. The 
itraw fhould net be wholly turned 
yellow. It will be the better fod- 
der if it do not ftand till it be quite 
ripe and faplefs, Mr. Cook, an 
Englifh writer, recommends cut- 
ting them about four or five days 
betore the ftate of ripenefs; and 
fays they will i improve by lying on 
the ground. But if they be quite 
ripe when they are cut, they will 
be apt to thed out. 

Though they fhould be well dri- 
ed on the ground after cutting, they 
fhould not be raked, nor handled 
at-all, when they are in the drieft 
ftate. It fheuld rather be done in 
mornings and evenings, when the 
{traw is made limber and pliable 
by the moifture of the air. Ifthey 
fhould be got in when they are 
fomewhat damp, there will be no 
danger, having been before thor- 
oughly dried ; for the flraw and 

chaff are of a very dry nature. 

Some choofe to reap them : But 
the ftraw 1s fo valuable a fodder, 
that it is better to cradle or mow 
them. And that the ground may 
he well aes for,mowing and 
raking, a roller fheuld be paffed o- 
ver it after fowing and harrowing: 
But fome prefer rolling the ground 
after the grain is {ome inches high ; 
it is faid to clofe the foil to the roots, 
and make the grain grow with frefh 
vigour. 

. (Jats are fo apt to rob land of its 
richnefs, that they fhould not be 
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fowed on the fame {pot twice itt 
fucceffion, unlefs the foil be very 
plenufully manured. In a fuccef- 
fion of crops, oats may fometimes 
be fown to advantage the firlt year 
after breaking up, before the land 
can be made mellow enough for 
other grain: Or they may follow 
wheat or barley. In the latter cale, 
the wheat or bailey ftubble fhould 
be ploughed in as {oon as the crop 
is off. 

OLIVE, the olea of Tournefort, 
the famous tree which produces 
cil. A fpecies of thele trees grow 
/ witd in the woods of France. But 
thofe which they cultivate profper 
well, and are fo fruitful and proft- 
able; that the oil is an article of 
their exportation, particularly im 
Provence and Languedoc. 

Even in England the trees have 
produced fruit in the open air fit 
for pickling ; though their fammers 
be not warm enough to bring the 


fruit to maturity. 


I am perfuaded our fummers are 
hot enough for this tree, fo that we 
might cultivate it to advantage, if 
_ our winters do not prove to be too 
cold. It is faid to grow on any 
kind of foil, though largeft in a 
rich one: But to produce the beft 
oil in a poor lean foil. As Bof- 
ton and the foutherly part of France 
are in the fame latitude, it is to be 


- wifhed that trials may be made to 
' cultivate thofe trees in this coun- 


try. Whcever attempts it, fhould 


let them be fcreened, either by 
' buildings, or high fences, from the 
cold northwardly winds. 


But if this climate fhould not 


fuit them, doubtlefs they may be 


cultivated to advantage in fome of 
the fouthern ftates, And I think | 
every poffible attempt fhould be 


_ made, that may enable us to live 
| lefs dependently on Europe. 


The 
oiland pickled olives brought from 
thence, amount to more than a tn- 
- fle, 
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fle, which ought to be faved if 


practicable, 

ONIONS, a well known elfcu- 
lent root. The common fort have 
purple bulbs. The white, or filver 
tkinned, which are fuppofed to 
have come from Egypt, are by 
fome preferred to the other. They 
have not fo {trong a tafte. 

This plant flourithes fo well in 
the fouthern parts of New-England, 
that it has long been a confiderable 
article of exportation ; in the north- 
ern parts, it requires the very beft 
culture ; but even there, onions may 
be raifed in fufficient plenty for 
home con{fumption. 

A {pot of ground fhould be chof- 
en for them, which is morft and 
fandy ; becaule they require much 
heat, and aconfiderable degree of 
moifture. <A low fituation, where 
the fand has been wafhed down 
from a neighbouring hill, is very 
proper for them. The moft fuita- 
ble manures are old rotten cow 
dung, afhes, but efpecially foot. A 
{mall quantity of afhes or fand, or 
both, fhould be fpread over them 
after fowing, efpecially if the foil 
be not fandy. And it is not amils to 
roll the ground after fowing. 

I have many years cultivated 
them on the fame fpot; and have 
never found the land at all empov- 
erifhed by them. But on the con- 
trary, my crops are better than 
formerly. But the manuring 1s 
yearly repeated ; and mult not be 
far below the {urface. 

The ground fhould be heise or 
ploughed in autumn, not very deep; 
and then made very fine in the 
fpring, and all the grals roots, and 
roots of weeds taken out ; then laid 
in beds four feet wide. Vaca rows 
of holes are made in a bed, the 
rows ten inches apart, and the holes 
in the rows ten. About half a 
dozen feeds are put in a hole, or 
mgre if there. be any danger of their 


an 
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not coming up well, and buried an: 
inch under the Fogidees This is al- 
lowed by the experienced cultivat- 
ors in Conneicut, to be the beft 
way of fetting the eadsin,, Bag they 
will grow very well in bunches, 
They crowd each other up out of 
the foil, and lie in heaps as they 
grow upon the furface. Though 
the largeft onions are thofe that 
grow fingly,; fome inches apart, 
thofe that are more crowded pro- 
duce largercrops. And the middle 
fized onions are better for eating 
than the largeft. 

The laft week in April is the 
right feafon for fowing the feeds, if 
the ground be capable. of being got 
into proper order fo early, In wet 
ground it is often neceflary to fow 
them later, 

Laft year, 1 fowed my onionsin 

—e twelve inches apart, acrofs 
the beds : And I found my crop 
was near double to what it ufed to 
be, when they were fowed in- 
bunches. Perhaps this will prove 
to be the better method. But I 
gave them allo a flight top-dreffing 
of foot, juft before they began to 
form bulbs, which might be the 
true reafon of the great increafe : 
So that I dare not yet abfolutely 
prefer the drill method to the oth- 
eng 

Onions fhould be hoed three or 
four times, and kept quite clear of 
weeds, before the tops arrive to. 
their full height. At this time the, 
bulos will begin to {well ; hocing 
jhould theretore be laid afide, and 
the weeds pulled up by hand as 
often as they appear. .Weeds not 
only rob the plants of their food, | 
but injure them much with their 
fhade. fs 

To promote the growth of the 
bulbous roots, | have found it ad- 
vantageous to trample the ground 
hard between the rows or bunch- 
es, and to draw the foil away —— 

tLe 


os 


‘ bare to the fun. 
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the bulbous roots, laying them bare 
tothe fun. They are the more 
warmed, and grow fafter. 

Some think it proper, and even 
neceffary, to pats a roller over beds 
of onions, or cripple down their 
tops by hand. But I have never 
been able to find the leaft advan- 


tage from either of thefe methods :. 


Nor do I think they ought to be 
pracétifed ; for I cannot eafily con- 
ceive how the crufhing and wound- 
ing any plant while it is growing, 
fhould conduce to its improve- 
ment, Though fome may have 
good crops ‘who treat them in this 
manner, 1 am perfuaded. that if 
they negle&ed it, they would have 
much -bétter “For, belidés ‘the 


_mifchief already mentioned, the fun 


is fhut out from the bulbs by crutfh- 
ing the tops down upon them’; but 
the more upright the tops are, the 
more the fun will fhine upon’ the 
Wits OL Pity tek RIO iat 
'- Others fhake and twilt the tops, 
to leoofen the bulbs in the foil, 
which I cannot approve of : For 
if it do not {nap off fome of the 
fibrous roots,’ it gives too free a 
paflage of the airto them, by which, 
if dry weather follow, they will be 
injured. bake 
When onions are thick necked, 
_do not incline to bottom, but 
rather to be what are vulgarly call- 
ed {callions, the more care fhould 
be taken to harden the ground a- 
wbout them, and to lay the bulbs 
And it may be 
proper to let them touch the foil 
only in that part which fends out 
the fibrous roots. | aia: 

At the wortt, if they fail to have 
good bottoms the firfl yéar, and 
chance to efcape rotting tll {pring ; 
they may get them by being tran{- 
planted. Even an onion -which 
is partly rotten will ‘produce two, 
three, or four cood ones, if the feed 
ftems be ‘taken off as foon as: they 
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appear. They ripen eailier than 
young ones, have the name rare- 
ripes, and will fell at a higher price. 

When onions are fo ripened 
that the greennefs is entirely gone 
out of their tops, it is time to take 
tnem up: For from this time the 
fibrous roots decay, and no longer 
convey any nourifhment to the 
bulbs, as appears by their becom- 
ing quite loofe in the foil, and eafy 
to take up. 

After they are pulled up they 
fhould lie on the ground for ten 
days or a fortnight, to dry and 
harden in the fun, if the weather 
be fair. Then, in fair dry weather, 
be moved into a garret, and laid 
thin. The fcallions fhould not be 
mixed with the good onions, left 
they fhould caufe them to rot; but 
be hang up in fome dry place in’ 
{mall bunches. 

That onions may keep well 
through the winter, they fhould 
not be trufted in a warm and moift 
cellar ; but havea fituation that is 
dry and cool. Moifture foon rots 
them, and warfnth caufes them to 
vegetate. A degree of cold which 
would ruin moit other efculent 


‘roots, will not injure them at all. 


The {pirit that is in them, 1s fuf- 
ficient to refift a confiderable de- 
gree of froft. Accordingly in the 
fouthern parts of this country, as 1 
am informed, they are ufually kept 
through the winter in dry cafks 
placed in chambers, or garrets. But 
they fhould not be removed while 
the weather is very frofty. 

Thole which are fhipped for 
market, are ulually made into long 
bunches, by tying them to wilps 
of {traw. 

When onions are kept long, they: 
are apt to f{prout, which hurts them 
for eating. ‘To prevent this, noth- 
ing more is necefflary than to fear 
the fibrous roots with a hotiron, 


The pores of the roots will thus be 


a ~ ftopped, ; 
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fiopped, 


tate. 
To obtain feed from onions they 


fhould be planted early in beds, — 


about nine inches apart. The larg- 
eft and foundeft are beft. In a 
month the ee will appear ; 
each one will fend up feveral {tems 


for feed. They fhould be kept free | 


from weeds ; and when the heads 
of the flowers begin to appear, each 
plant muft havea {take about four 
feet long, and its {tems be loofely 
tied to the {take by a foft {tring of 
fufficient ftrength. if this be neg- 
leéted, the heavy tops will lay the 
ftalks, or the winds will break them. 
In either cafe, the feeds will fail of 
coming to perfeétion. 

ORCHARD, a plantation of 
fruit-trees, not again to be remov- 
ed. 

An orchard may confift wholly 
of pear-trees ; or of quince, peach, 
plum, &c. or it may be a mixture 
of various kinds of trees. But 
orchards of apple-trees are almoft 
the only ones in this country. Oth- 
er fruit-trees are commonly plant- 
edin the bordersof fields, or gar- 
dens ; becaufe only a {mall muinulser 
of them is defired. 

The foil for an orchard ae 
be fuited to the nature of the trees 
planted init, Though a clay foil 
will do well for pear-trees, it is not 
{uitable for apple-trees. Dry fand 
and gravel are not good ; but a deep 
hazel loam is preferred to any oth- 
er foil ; and it is the better if it be 
fomewhat rocky and moift. 

Plains, hollows, or high fummits, 
are not fo good fituations for orch- 
ards, as land gently floping: Anda 
fouth-eaftern expofure is generally 
the beft. But when this expofes 
the trees to fea winds, a fouth- 
wefltern expofure may be account- 
ed better. 

Jf the land be {warded, it fhould | 


through which the air | 
enters and caufes them to vege- - 
; itbe dunged it will be better for 
| thee trees, 





and 


grow very flowly, if atuall. 
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be broken up and tilled one year 
before the trees are planted ; and if © 


The rocks fhould alfo 
be taken out; becaufe it cannot be 
done fo conveniently afterwards. 
Trees which are ungrafted are 
fuppofed to bear as. good fruit as 
any for cyder. They commonly 
bear more fruit, and will lait longer. 
‘But when grafted trees are to be 


‘tranfplanted, that have not been 


graited more than two years, old 
{tinted trees, the refufe of a nurfe- 
ry, are to be avoided, which will 
Pope 
directions concerning the time and 
manner of planting an orchard, fee 
Fruit-trees, and Tranfplanting. * ' 
Concerning the right diltan¢e of 
the trees, there are a variety of o- 
pinions. But the coldnefs and wet- 
nefs of the climate, an argument ul- 
ed'in England for placing them far 
afunder, does not apply ia this : 
country. It fhould be confidered — 
at the time of planting, to what 
fize the trees are likely to grow: 
And they fhould be fet fo far afun- 
der, that their limbs will not be 
likely to interfere with cach other 
when they arrive to their full 
growth. Ina foil that fuits them 
beft, they will become largeft. 
Twenty five feet may be the right 
diftance in fome foils ; but. thirty 
five feet will not be too muchin the 
beft, or even forty. 
to expectation, they fhould be too 
clofe when they are grown up, they 
may be eafily thinned ; And it will 
be better to take away here and 
there a whole tree, than to lop and 
maim them all, that they may have 


room. 


An orchard muft be conftantly 
well fenced, to keep out cattle, It 
fhould be ennslied by itfelf. dun- 
gry fheep would peel the. trees 
while they are young ; and cattle 
will bite off all the limbs of young 

and 


If, contrary: / 
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and old trees that are within their 
reach. But there is no danger in 
turning ina horfe occafionally, when 
there is grafs ; and fwine may be 
confined in an orchard that isgrown 
up. | 
Sheep fometimes get into an 
orchard that is well fenced, by 
means of high banks of fnow when 
they are {tiff or crufted. Ican 
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think of no better way to prevent 
this, than to makethe fence fo open,’ 


with round poles, or pickets, that 
ihe {now will pafs freely through it, 
and not rife in banks. The latter 
kind of fence might be fo con- 
{truéted as to keep out fuch crea- 
tures as are apt to take fruit from 
the trees. 

After an orchard is planted, it is 
beft to keep the land continually in 
tillage, till the trees have nearly got 
their full growth, The trees will 
grow falter, and be more fruitful. 
But great care mult be taken that 
the roots be not difturbed by 

ploughing, nor the bark on the 
items of the trees wounded. The 
round near the trees, which the 
plough leaves, fhould be broken and 
made mellow with a {pade, for two 
or three years, before the roots 
have far extended. 

Severe prunings fhould generally 
be avoided. The limbs that inter- 
fere, and rub each other, muft be 

cut out; ‘but never fhorten the 
{hoots, nor cut off the bearing {pars. 
‘Take off all decayed and broken 
branches, clofe'to the ftems from 
whence they are produced ; and cut 
away all fuckers, whether from tlie 
roots, trunks, or any other parts. 
Pruning fhould be done in Novem- 
ber. In the depth of winter. it 
will be apt to be negleti ed, and to- 
wards {pring the fap will be=in 
motion, and the buds  fwelled, 
But fuckers fhould be taken eirky 
whenever they appear. 


: 
Infome of our new towns and 
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plantations wood-peckers attacks 
apple-trees. They girdle the trunks 
of the trees with a row of deep 
holes, which renders the trees fick- 
ly and unfruitful. I am informed 
that {mearing the part with cow- 
dung where they have begun, caufes 
them to defift. A piece of birch- 
bark, put round the part where they 
ufually peck, might guard a tree a- 
gainft them. It will hold itfelf on 
wherever it Is put, and not need re- 
newing. 

ORE-WEED, fea-weed, _fea~ 
ware, or fea-wreck. Thefe names 
are applied to all the vegetables 
which grow plentifully in the fea, 
and on the muday and rocky parts 
of the fhore below high water 
mark. 

The forts are chiefly three § the 
kali, or rock-weed which ftrongly 
adheres to rocks, and which is al- 
lowed to be of the greateft value 
for manure. The alga, called eel- 


grafs, or grafs-wreck, is of the next 


rank-dsito ats tidhrielestyRuthere 
is another fort confilting of a broad 
leaf with a long fhank, or ftem of 


_an inchdiameter, by fomei ignorant- 


ly called kelp; this is faid by Sir 
A. Purves to be of the leaft value of 
any of the fea-weeds. However 
none of them are unimportant for 
fertilizing the earth. 

All vegetables when putrefied are 
agood pabulum for plants ; for they 
confift wholly of it. But the value 
of marine vegetables is greater than 
that of anv other ; for, befides the 
virtues of the other, they contain a 
large quantity of falt, which is a 
great fertilizer. Mr. Bisiors thinks 


_thote weeds which grow in the 


deepelt water are the beft. Perhaps 


| they contain a greater proportion 


of falt than ihofe which grow near 


| the fhore, as they are feldom or 


never wetted with frefh water. 
A great, advantage . that: thefe 


plants have above a: other, ik 
_ their 
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their f{peedy fermentation and pu- : 


trefa&tion. The farmer has no need 
to wait long aftgr he has got them, 
before he applies them to the foil. 
The rock-weed may be ploughed 
into the foil, as foon as it is taken 
from the fea. This is praétifed in 
thofe parts of Scotland which lie 
neareift tothe fhore; by which they 
obtain excellent crops of barley 
without empoverifhing the foil. 
Neither have they any occafion for 
fallowing to recruit it. In hills of 
potatoes, it anfwers nearly as well 
as barn-curg. I have known 
fome fpread it upon young flax 
newly come up, who fay it increaf- 
es their crops furprifingly, The 
flax may grow fo fa{t,and get above 
this manure and fhade it, fo foon as 
to prevent evaporation by the fun 
and wind, fo that but a {mall part 
of itis loft; and flax is fo hardy a 
plant that it does not fuffer by the 
violence of falt, like many other 
young plants. 

But I rather think it is beft to 
putrefy fea-weeds before ‘they are 
applied to the foil. his may 


{peedily be accomplifhed by laying | 


itin heaps. But the heaps fhould 


not lie naked. Let them be cover- | 


ed with loofe earth or turf; or elfe 
mixed in compoit dung-hills with 
divers other fubftances, It» will 
foon diffolve itfelf and what is 
mixed with it, changing toa falt 


oily flime, very proper to fertilize | 


light foils, and not improper for 
almoft any other. 
As to the eel-grafs, &c. the belt 


barn-yards, filling the whole areas 
with it, two or three feet deep. It 
may be either alone, or havea layer 
of {traw under, and another above 
it. When it has been trampled to 
pieces by the cattle, and mixed 
with their ftale and dung, it will 
be fitteft to be applied to the foil. 
It being a light and bibuleus fub- 


| putrefation of manures. 
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flance, it will abforb the urine, 
which is loft by foaking into the 
earth, unlefs fome fuch trafh be 
laid under cattle to take it up. 
Farmers who are fituated near 
the fea-fhore have a vaft advantage 
for manuring their lands. If they 
were once perfuaded to make a fpir- 
ited improvement, they might en- 
rich their farms to almoftany degree 
that they pleafe, They fhould vif- 
it the fhores after {pring tides and 
violent {torms, and with pitch-forks 
take the weeds, and lay them in 
heaps a little higher up; which 
will at once prevent their growing 
weaker, and fecure them from be« 
ing carried away by the next tide. 
Many are fo fituated that they 
can drive their carts on a fandy 
beach at low water tothe rocks, and 
fill them with weeds. Can they 


| be fo ftupid as to neglett doing it ? 


——It is even worth while to go 
miles after it with boats, when it 
cannot be obtained more eafily. 

It has often been obferved that 
manuring with fea-weeds is an ex- 
cellent antidote to infe&ts. JI have 
an orchard which has been for many 
years much annoyed by caterpil- 
lars. Laft fpring, about the laft of 
May, I put a handful of rock-weed 
into each tree, juft where the limbs 
part from the trunk ; after which I 


think there was not another neft 


formed in the whole orchard. 
Putrefied fea-weeds fhould, 1 

think, be ufed for cabbages, and tur- 

nips, and for any other crops which 


| are expofed to be injured by infects. 


way is to cart it in autumn into | 


One difadvantage atterding the 


 bufinefs of farming in this country 


is, that our cold winters put an en- 
tire flop to the fermentation, and 
This 


may be in fcme meafure obviated 


by the ufe of reck-weed, which is 


fo full of falt that it is not eafily 
frozen. I have been informed that 


_ fome have laid it under their dung- 


hills 
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hills by the fides of barns ; in which, 
jituation it has not frozen ; but by 
its fermentation has diffolved itfelf, 
and much of the dung that lay upon 
it, There is undoubtedly a great 
advantage in fuch a prattice. 

Another advantage of this kind 
of manure, which muft not be for- 
gotten, is, that it does not encourage 
the growth of weeds fo much as 
dung. Itis certain it has none of 
the feeds of weeds to propagate, as 
dung almoftalwayshas. But fome 
fuppofe that its falt is deftru&tive to 
many of the feeds of the moft ten- 
der kinds of plants ; if it be fo, it is 
only when it is applied frefh from 
the fea, at the time of fowing. 

This manure is reprefented in the 
Complete Farmer to be twice as 
valuable as dung, if cut from. the 
rocks at low water mark ;—that a 
dreffing of it will laft three years ; 
—and that fruit-trees which have 
been barren are rendered fruitful 
by laying this manure about their 
roots. 
OSIERS, Sallow, or Willow-Trees. 
According to Mr. Miller there are 
fourteen {pecies ; the twigs of fome 
of which are much ufed by bafket- 
makers in Europe. : 

A fort of grey or brown willow 
‘grows naturally in this country, in 
low moift places. But it is only a 
bufhy fhrub, of flow growth, and 
has not that toughnefs 1h its fhoots 
for whichfomie of the foreign wil- 
lows are valued. 

Two forts are propagated in this 
country, which were brought from 
Europe. The young fhoots of the 
yellow fort have a golden colour; 
but the trunks of the trees are al- 
moft black. The green fort bids 
fair to be more ufeful than the oth- 
er. They will grow in almoft any 
foil, and come to be large trees ; 
but a moitt foil fuits them belt. I 
have known the green fort to grow 
where the ground is fome part of 
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the year flowed with water, as int 
the borders of rivers and ponds, - 

It might be advifable for the peo- 
ple in fome parts of the country to 
propagate them for the fake of the 
wood. I know of no othér trees 
that increafe half fo faft as both 
thefe kinds do. A_ prodigious 


quantity of wood might be obtained 


from an acre planted with them ; 
in lefs thantwenty yearsthey would 
be large trees. I have known fets 
in ten years grow to the fize of thir- 
ty inches round, or ten inches di- 
ameter. & ‘ 

The trees are eafily propagated 
by cuttings or fets, either in {pring 
or fall.. If in {pring they fhould 
be planted early, as foon as the 
ground is thawed. Young fets 
fhould be three feet long, and two 
thirds of their length in the ground. 
_ Live hedges may be more cheap- 
ly and expeditioufly made of ofiers 
than of any other plants. Stakes 


: 


‘of feven or eight feet long may be - 


fet in a fpungy or miry foil ;. they 
will take root and grow, and form 
a hedge at once. It is with great 
pleafure that I obferve fome fences of 
this kind are begun in the country. 
The trimmings of the hedges will 
be of great value in towns where 
wood is become {carce,; and may be 
had yearly. : . 
OVERFLOWING of the GALL, 
a difeafe in horned cattle;known by 
a copious difcharge of water at their 
eyes. To cure it, take a hen’s egg, 
open the end, and pour off the 
white referving the yolk ; then fll 
up the cavity with equal quantities 
of foot, falt and black pepper ; draw 
out the tongue of the animal, and 
with a flender ftick pufh the egg 
down his throat. It fhould be re- 

peated two or three mornings. 
OUT-HOUSES, buildirigs-that 
belong to a inanfion-houfe. When 
it can conveniently be fo ordered, 
the out-houles of a farmer ought to 
; as be 


—_ 


Ox 


be fo placed as to be all contiguous 
to the farm-yard. Then all the 
dung; filth and rubbifh they afford 
at any time, may be flung into the 
yard, without the trouble of carry- 
ing ; where they will be mixed and 


meliowed by the trampling of beatts, | 


and contribute to the increafe of ma- 
nure. } 

OX, a caftrated bull. Till they 
are four years old they are ufually 
called fteers, afterwards oxen. Ox- 
en that are white, black and white, 
ora very pale red, arefeldom hardy, 
or good in the draught. Red and 
white oxen are often good ; but the 
darkeit coloured oxen are generally 
beft. Brown, dark red and brina- 

‘led are good colours. 

The figns ofa good ox are thefe: 
Thick, foft, {mooth and fhort hair ; 
a fhort and thick head; glofly, 
{mocth horns; large and fhaggy 
ears; wide forehead ; full, black 
eyes ; wide noftrils ; black lips ; a 
thick flefhy neck, and large fhoul- 
ders ; broad reins ; a large belly; 
thick rump and thighs ; a ftraight 


back ; a long tail, well covered | 


with hair; fhort and broad 
hoofs. 

Steers at the age of two years 
and a half, or earlier, may be yok- 
ed and trained for the draught. 
If it be longer delayed, they are apt 
to be reftiff and ungovernable. 


‘They fhould not be worked by | 


themfelves, but in a team with a 
er cattle which have been ufe ‘to 
labour. Their work fhould be 


very eafy at firft, and only at fhort | 


intervals, as they are apt to fret and 

“worry themfelves exceffively. A 

gentle ufage of them is beft, and 
beating them fhould be avoided. 

If oxen are worked in the yoke 

in wet and rainy weather, which 


fometimes unavoidably happens, — 


their necks are apt to become fore. 
To prevent this, a little tallow 
_ Should be rubbed on the parts fs - 


ie 
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yoke which lie upon their necks, 


and alfo upon the bows. 


When oxen come to be four years 
old, they have one circular ring at 
the root of their horns, at ive two 
rings, and one ring is added each 
year; fothatif you would know 
the age of an ox; count the rings 
on one of his horns and add three, 
which amounts to the trué number 
of his years, It is the fame ina 
bull, and a cow. 

When an ox has completed his 
eighth year, he fhould be worked 
no longer, but be turned off to fat. 
His flefh will not be fo good, if he 
be kept longer. A little blood mult 
be taken from him, that he may 
fat the fafter. 

OYSTER,or OISTER, abivalve 


‘teftaceous fifh. The lower valve 
18 hollowed on the infide, and pro- 


tuberant without : The upper fhell 
is flat or hollow on the outfide. 
The fhells of thefe ffh are an ex- 
cellent manure, but being large 
they fhould be burnt to lime, be- 
fore they are applied to the foil. 


PB, 


PALE, a pointed flake, ufed in’ 


making enclofures, partitions, &c. 
Gardeners oftentimes have ocdlle 
fion to make pale fences to fecure 
choice apartments from the entrance 
of tame fowls, which will not oft- 
en fly over a paled or picketed 
fence: As well as to prevent: the 
intrufion of idle and mifchievous 
people. ; ‘ 
PAN, aftratum of compaé earth 
under the foil. In fome places it 
is fo hard that it cannot be dug 
through without pick-axes or 
crows. If the pan be low, the foil 
is faid to be deep and good ; but if 
near the furface, the foil is thin and 
poor, The common depth in good 
land is from eighteen to twenty 

four inches, se Mine 
The 
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The deeper ftrata, or layers in 
the bowels of the earth, are fuppofed 
to have been formed, by the diur- 
nal rotation of the earth, before it 
had become compaét and folid. 
But this ftratum being more con- 
ftant and regular, the formation of 
it, if I miftake not, fhould be al- 
cribed to other caufes. If we fup- 
pofe that this and the foil above 
were intermixed, and of one con- 
fiftence after the creation, the pan 
muft have been formed long before 
this time, by the fubfiding of the 
more ponderous parts of the foil, 
For it has been often obferved, that 
manures of clay, chalk, and lime, 
after fome years difappear from the 
furface, and are found a foot or 
more beneath it. Rains, and fer- 
mentations in the foil, make way 
for the defcent of the heavieit par- 
ticles. 

It is in favour of this hypothefis, 
that the pan under the foil, moft 
commonly bears an affinity to the 
foil. Under a gravelly foil, there 
isa large proportion of gravel in 
the pan ; under a fandy oneit ufual- 
ly is found to confilt chiefly of 
fand ; and under a {tiff loam it is 
commonly clay. 

y But I fuppofe the operation of 
oo fhould be confidered, as af- 
fifting in forming the pan. All 
the foil above it is ufually hoven by 
the froft in winter. We fee rocks 
and {tones below the furface when 
the ground is frozen, which before 
were on a level with it; andina 
foft foil they do not rife quite up 
to their former fituation, when the 
ground isthawed. The froft does 
more than tillage, and perhaps more 
than rains or fermentation, to- 
wards caufing the more ponderous 
arts of the {oil to fubfide. 

The froft may have another in- 
fluence in increafing the compa¢t- 
nefs of the under-ftratum, As the 
- froft expands the foil, the preflure 
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of it downward is increafed ; by 
which preflure, the matter of which 
the pan confifts, is made moft clofe 
and hard, like earth that has been 
violently rammed, 

But it will be objeéted, that fome 
foils appear to have no pan under 
them. To anfwer this, it may be 
faid, that perhaps fome foils were 
Originally made up of particles 
equally ponderous ; fo that one had 
no more tendency to fubfide than 
another. Or elfe the loofenefs and 
opennefs of the under-earth in fuch 
places, was fo great that it could 
not {top the ponderous parts of the 
foil in their defcent; fo that they 
have been difperfed among the 
loofe earth, and part of them gone 
to a very great depth. 

If I have given a juft account of 
the formation of the pan, will it 
not follow, that this under-ftratum 
is lefs penetrable in cold than in 
warm latitudes, when made of like 
materials P So far as my obferva- 
tion has extended, this appears to be 
the cafe. It ought alfoto be lower 
in the earth, and the foil deeper ; 
and future obfervations may con- 
vince us that this alfo is fa&. 

Such a ftratum, at a right dif- 
tance from the furface, is a great 
benefit to the foil. For, as no ma- 
nures can ealily penetrate it, they 
muift remain in a good fituation to 
be taken up by the roots of veget-, 
ables, But where there is no com- 
paét under-ftratum, unlefs at a great 
depth, manures laid upon the foil 
are partly loft. Hence appears the 
great propricty of claying and 
marling fuch foils. In a long* 
courfe of tillage, thefe dreffings will 
fubfide, and do fomething towards 
forming the ftratum that is want- 
eds | 

But to form a good under-{ftra- 
tum at once, let one. hundred or 
more loads of clay be fpread on an 
acre of fandy gra{s-land. After it 

hae 
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has lain {pread upon the furface 
one winter, let it be made perfeétly 
fine and even by a bufh-harrow, 
and rolled. Afterwards turn it un- 
der with a very deep ploughing. 
This will greatly affift a weak dry 
foil to retain moifture, and to hold 
the manures that fhall be given it. 
It will be a lafting benefit. 
PANAX, GINSENG, or NIN- 
SENG.—As this plant is a native 
of our country, and is become a 
confiderable article of commerce, I 
think it is neceflary that every one 
fhould know how to diftinguifh it 
from all other plants when he meets 
with it. I defire therefore to en- 
tertain the reader with Mr. Miller’s 
account of it. | 
‘¢ It hath male and hermaphrodite 
flowers on diftin& plants. The 
male have fimple globular umbels, 
com pofed of feveral coloured rays, 
which are equal. | The flower hath 
five narrow, oblong, blunt petals, 
which are reflexed, fitting on the 
empalement, and five oblong flen- 
der {tamina inferted in the empale- 
ent, terminated by fingle fummits. 
Thehermaphrodite umbels are fim- 
ple, equal, and cluftered ; the invo- 
lucrum is f{mall, permanent, and 
compofed of feveral awl-fhaped 
leaves. The flowers have five ob- 
long, equal petals, which are re- 
eurved, and five fhort ftamina ter- 
minated by fingle f{ummits, which 
fall off, with a roundifh germen 
under the empalement, fupporting 
two {mall erett ftyles, crowned by 
fmple fligmas. The germen af- 
terwards becomes an umbilicated 
“berry with two cells, each contain- 
ing a fingle heart-fhaped, convex, 
plain feed. : 
*‘ The {pecies are, 1. Panax quin- 
— quefoleum, folits ternis quinatis ; or 


panax with trifoliate cinquefoil 


leaves; called ninzin. 2. Panax 
brifoune, foltis ternis ternatis ; or 
panax with three trifoliate leaves, 
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*‘ Both thefe plants grow natural- 
ly in North-America ; the firft is 
generally believed to be the fame 
as the Tartarian Ginfeng. It has 
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| a flefhy taper root, as large as a 


man’s finger, which is jointed, and 
frequently divided into two fmaller 
fibres downward. The ftalk rifes 


} above a foot high, naked to the top, 


where it generally dividesinto three 
{mall foot-flalks, each fuftaining 
aleaf compofed of five fpear-fhap- 
ed lobes, which are {awed on their 
edges; they are of a pale green, 
and a little hairy. The flowers 
arife on a flender foot-ftalk, juft at 
the divifion of the foot-ftaiks which 
fuftain the leaves, and are formed 
into a {mall umbel at the top ; they 
are of an herbaceous yellow colour, 
compofed of {mall petals, which are 
recurved. hele appear the begin- 
ning of June, and are fucceeded by 
compreffed heart-fhaped_ berries, 
which ripen the beginning of Au- 
gult.—The Chinefe afirm that it is 
a fovereign remedy for all weaknefs 
occafioned by exceflive fatigues, 
either af body or mind ; that it cures 
weaknefs of the lungs and the pleu- 
rify ; thatit Lops vomitings ; that it 
ftrengthens the. {tomach, and helps 
the appetite ; that it {trengthens the 
vital {pirits, and increafes the 
lymph in the bleod ; in fhort, that 
it is good again{t dizzinefs of the 


head, and dimnefs of fight, and 


that it prolongs life in old age.” 
Mr. Miller found he could not 
propagate this plant by the feed, ei- 
ther raifed in England, or brought 
from America. None of the feeds 
would grow. He believes the her- 
maphrodite plants fhould have 
fome of the male plants ftanding 


near them, to render the feed pro- 


lifick ; for all the plants he faved 
feed from, had only hermaphrodite 
flowers. 


PANIC, or PANNIC, a kind of 


| grain that refembles millet, and re- 


quires 
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quires the fame culture. Of this 
grain whole fields are cultivated 
for bread, in Germany and Italy. 
The Italian kind is faid to be larger 
and better than the German. 
PARSNEP, an efculent root, of 


a {weet tafte, and ofa very nourifh- 


ing quality. 

Parfneps muft have a mellow, 
rich, and deep foil, not apt to be 
very dry. The beft tafted roots 
are produced in a foil that is more 
fandy than loamy. When they are 
cultivated in kitchen-gardens, the 
erourd fhould be dug uncommonly 
deep ; eighteen or twenty inches at 
leaft. Nocommon ploughing will 
loofen the foil to a fufficient depth. 
The goodnefs of a crop of thefe 
roots depends’ much upon their 
Jength. 

If they be fet near together, they 
will not grow to a large fize. I 
fow them in rows acrofs. the beds, 
and allow about fix inches from 


plant to plant at the laft thinning, | 


which may be early, as they are not 
often hurt by infeéts, © 

The feeds fhould be fowed as 
early asin March, if the ground be 
thawed, and not too wet.’ Some 
fow them in the fall ; but that is 
not a good prattice, becaufe the 
ground will grow too clofe and ftiff, 
for want of {tirring in the fpring ; 
which cannot well be performed 
in gardens, without danger of in- 
juring the roots. And weeds will 
‘be more apt to abound among 
them, if they be fown in autumn. 

The manure that 1s ufed for 
parfneps fhould be very fine and 
rotten, and quite free from ftraws 


and lumps ; otherwife it will caufe | 


the roots to be forked, which is a 
great damage to them. They re- 
quire but little manure, as they 
draw much of their nourifhment 
froma great depth. What manure 
is given them, fhould be fpread be- 
fere digging the ground, that fome 


t and fattening all forts of cattle, 
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of it at leaft may go deep. They 
do notimpoverith the foil. I have 
raifed them near twenty years in 
the fame {pot, on a foil not natural- 
ly rich, and with a very flight year- 
ly drefling. ‘The crops are better 
than they were at firft. 
Parfneps will continue growing, 
till it is fo late that the tops are kill- 
ed by the froft, if notlonger. Some 
let them remain in the ground 
through the winter, expedting that 


they will grow larger in that fea- 


fon. But it is not poflible they 
fhould grow at all, fo long as they 
are enclofed with the frozen foil. 
They may poffibly grow a little in 
the {pring, before there is opportu- 
nity to take them up, if they efcape 
rotting, But their growing will be 
chiefly fprouting at the top, which 
hurts them for eating. As foon as 
they begin to fprout, which will be 
as foon as the ground is thawed, _ 
they will begin to grow tough, and 
to have a bittérifh tafte. 

The beft way is to dig them up 
about the laft of November. Let 
them not be wounded, or fo much 


as touched with the fpade in doing 


it, if it can be avoided ; neither 
fhould the tops be cut off very clofe, 
nor any of the lateral roots cut off. 
In either cafe the reots will rot, or 
become bitter. 

Many lofe their parfneps, or 
make them {prout, by putting them 
intoa warm cellar. It is better to 
keep them in fome out houfe, or in 
a cellar that freezes ; for no degree 
of froft ever hurts them. But to 
prevent their drying too much, it 
is beft to cover them with dry fods, 
or elfe bury them in fand that has 
no moifture in it. Beach-fand is 
improper, becaufe the falt in at 
will make them vegetate. 

It is faid by European writers, 
that parfneps are an excellent food 
for {wine, and uleful for feeding 


If 
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If we would cultivate them for 
thefe purpofes, the horfe-hoeing 
hufbandry muft be applied. The 
ground mutt be trench-ploughed in 
Otober, and all the ftones carefully 
taken out. The trench-ploughing 
muit be repeated before the end of 
November, the foil made fine by 
harrowing, laid in beds of four feet 
wide, and fown by a line in drills 
on the middle of the beds. There 
may be either one or two rows on 
a bed: If there be two, they fhould 
be full twelve inches apart. 

Autumnal fowing in the field 
culture is not amifs, asthe ground 
is to be kept light by horfe-hoeing. 
In this operation the ground fhould 
be ftirred very deep. The plough 
fhould go twice in a furrow. At 
the laft ploughing the furrows 
fhould be turned towards the rows. 

PASTURE, according to the 
language of farmers in this coun- 
try, means land in grafs, for the 
dammer feeding of cattle. | 
- To manage pafture land advan- 
tageoufly, it fhould be well fenced 
in fmail lots, of four, eight or 
twelve acres, according to the large- 
nefs of one’s farm and ftock. And 
thefe lots fhould be bordered at 
leaft with rows of trees, The grafs 
will {pring earher in lots that are 
thus fheltered, and they will bear 
drought the better. But too great 
a proportion of fhade fhould be a- 
voided, as it will give a fournefs to 
the grafts. 

Small lots are not left bare of 
fnow fo early in the {pring as larg- 
er ones, as fences and trees caufe 
more of it to remain upon the 
ground. The cold windsin March 
and April hurt the grafs much 
when the ground is bare. And the 
winds in winter will not fuffer 
{now to le deep on land that is too 
open to the winds.: 

It is hurtful to paftures to turn in 
cattle too early in the fpring + And 
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moft hurtful to thofe paftures in 
which the grafs f{prings earlieft, as 
in very low and wet paftures. 
Potching fuch land in the {pring, 
deftroys the {ward, fo that it will 
produce the lefs quantity of grafs, 
Neither fhould cattle be let into any 
pafture, until the grafs is fo much 
grown as to afford them a goad bite, 
fo that they may fill themfelves 
without rambiing over the whole 
lot. The goth of May is early e- 
nough to turn cattle into almoft a- 
ny of our paftures. Out of fome 
they fhould be kept later. The dri- 
eft paftures fhould be ufed firft, 
though in them the grafs is fhort- 
eft. 

The bufhes and fhrubs that rife 
in paftures, fhould be cut in the 
molt likely times to deftroy them. 
Thiftles, and other bad weeds, . 
fhould be cut down before their 
feeds have ripened 3; and ant-hills 
fhould be deftroyed. Much may, 
be done towards fubduing a bufhy 
paiture, by keeping cattle hungry 
init. A continual browfing keeps 
down the young fhoots. Steers and 
heifers may mend fuch a paiture, 
and continue growing. 

But as to cleared paftures, it is 
not right to.turn in all forts of cat- 
tle promifcuoufly. Milch kine, 


“working oxen, and fatting beafts, 


fhould have the firft feeding of an 
enclofure. Afterwards, fheep and 
horfes. When the firit lot 1s thus 
fed off, it fhould be fhut up, and the 
dung that has been dropped fhould 
be beat to pieces, and well {catter- 
ed. Afterwards, the fecond pafture 
fhould be treated in the fame man- 
ner, and the re{t in courfe, feeding 
the wettelt pafture lateft, that the 

foil may be lefs. potched. 
Something confiderable is: faved 
by letting all forts of grazing ani- 
mals take their turn ina paiture. 
By means of this, nearly all the 
herbage produced will be eaten; 
eee Anuch 
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much of which would otherwile be 
loft. Horfes will eat the leavings 
of horned cattle ; and fheep will 
eat fome things that both the one 
and the other leave. 

But if in a courfe of pafturing, 
by ier of a fruitful year, or a 
{canty ftock of cattle, fome grafs 
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fhould run up to feud, and not be 
eaten, it need not be regretted ; for 


anew fupply of feed will fill the 
ground with new roots, which are 
better than old ones. And I know 
of no grafs that never needs renew- 
ing from the feed, 

A farmer needs not to be told, 
thatif he turn {wine into a patture, 
they fhould have rings in their 
nofes, They fhould rever have 
the firft of the. feed ; for they will 
foul the grafs, and make it diftafte- 
ful to horfes and cattle. 

Let the {tock of a farmer be great- 
er or lefs, he fhould have at oalt 
four enclofures of pafture land. 
One enclofure may be fed two 
weeks, and then fhut up to grow. 
Then another, Each one will re- 
cruit well in fix weeks ; and each 
will have this {pace of time to re- 
cruit. But in the latter part of 
October, the cattle may range 
through all the lots, unlefs fome one 
may have become too wet and 
foft. 

But that farmers may not be 
troubled with low miry patftures, 
they fhould drain them if it be 
practicable. If they fhould pro- 
duce a {maller quantity of grafs af- 
terwards, it will be {weeter, and of 
more value. It is well known, 
that cattle fatted in a dry pafture, 
have better tafted flefh than thofe 
which are fatted in a wet one. In 
the old countries it will fetch a high- 
er price, 

Feeding pattures i in rotation, is of 
greater advantage than fome are 
apt to Jes One acre, manag- 
€d accotding to the above diree: 


tions, will turn to better account, 
than three acres in the commor 


_ way. By the common way I would 


be underftood to mean, having 
weak and tottering fences, that will 
drop of themfelves in a few months, 
and never can refift the violence of 
diforderly cattle ; fuffering weeds 
and bufhes to overrun the land ; 
keeping all the pafture land in one 
enclofure ; turning in all forts of 
{tock together ; fuffering the fence 
to drop down in autumn, fo as to 
lay the pafture common to all the 
{wine and cattle that pleafe to enter ; 
and not putting up the fence again 
till the firft of May, orlater. Such 
management is too common in all 
the parts of this country with which 
I am moft acquainted. I would 
hope it is not univerfal, : 
Land which is conftantly ufed as 
pafture, will be enriched. There- 
fore itis advifable to mow a pafs 
ture lot once in three or four years, 


aif the furface be fo level as to ad- 


mit of it. In the mean time, to 
make amends for the lofs of paf- 
ture, a mowing lot may be paftur- 
ed. It will thus be improved : 
And if the grafs do not grow fo 
rank afterwards in the pafture lot, 
it will be more clear of weeds, and 
bear better grafs. Alternate paftur- 
ing and mowing has the advantage 
of favinga good. deal of expenfe and 
trouble, 1 in manuring the mowing 
ground. 

Though paftures need manuring 
lefs than other lands, yet, when 
bufhes, bad weeds, &c. are burnt 
upon them, the afhes fhould be 
{fpread thin over the furface. The 
grafs will thus be improved ; and 
grafs feeds fhould be fown upon 
the burnt {pots. 

PASTURE of PLANTS, or veg- 
etable Pafture, that part of the Sanh 
in which the roots of plants ex-_ 
tend, and receive their nourifh- 
ment, ae is properly their nat- 

—ural- 
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ural pafture. But more common- 
ly thefe expreffions intend that 
depth of foil which is ftirred, and 
rendered fo loofe by tillage, that the 
roots of tender vegetables eafily 
penetrate it. 

Within certain limits, the great- 
er quantity of pafture a plant has, 
the greater advantage it has to get 
nourifhment. But fome require a 
greater, and fomea lefs quantity of 
pafture, according to. the diftance 
to which their roots are difpofed 
to extend. Therefore fome fhould 
be placed at greater diftances than 
others. The farmer fhould be able 
to determine thefe diftances, with 
refpect to every plant that he cul- 
tivates ; becaufe the largenefs of his 
crops in fome meafure depends on 
it. He fhould therefore attend to 
the conftru€ture of the roots of dif- 
ferent plants ; and obferve to what 
length the lateral fibres extend. 

But as the capillary fibres of 
snoit plants are fo {mall, and fo im- 
pregnated with the colour of the 
foil, as to become invifible near 
their extremities ; the following ex- 
periment is adapted to throw much 
light on this fubject. 

In a foil that is become hard and 
bound by lying, let a triangle be 
marked on the ground, forty yards 
the length of the fides,and four yards 
the length of the'bafe., Let the foil it 
includes be well! dug and pulveriz- 
ed. Then draw a line fo as to 
bifeG@ the bafe and the acute an- 
gle. On this line, at equal dif- 
tances, plant the feeds, give them 
the ufual culture, obferve their 
growth, and fee at what breadth 
the plants arrive to their greateft 
growth. If they do fo in that part 
of the triangle which is four feet 
wide, it will follow that the plant 
has fent its roots two feet on each 
fide, and from that diftance drawn 
part of its nourifhment. 

I do not recommend that all 


four feet apart. 
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plants which extend their roots as 
much as two feet, fhould be placed 
Doubtlefs the ca- 
pillary roots may intermix to a 
certain length, without robbing 
each other to fuch a degree as to 


injure the crop : But the cémpara- 


tive diftances at which different 
plants ought to grow, may in this 
way be afcertained with exa€inefs. 

Another thing which ought to 
be determined, is, what depth of 
pafture different plants require. 
For this purpofe, let one bed be 
dug nine inches deep, another of e- 
qual dimenfions and foil, twelve, 
and another fifteen. Let the three 
beds be fet with equal numbers of 
the fame kinds of feeds ; and let the 
produce be compared. If it be 
found that the excefs in the crop 
will not pay for extra tillage, the ex- 
tra tillage fhould be avoided for 
the future. But the experiment 
fhould be made two years in fuc- 
ceffion ; becaufe the deepeft part 
of the foil will be in better order 
the fecond year than the firft, in 
land which has not before been 
dug to that depth. | 

And there will ftill be fome dan- 
ger of drawing too halty a conclu- 
fion, if another thing be not confid- 
ered, which is, that plants which 
ftand fo near together as to be 
fomewhat crowded, will alter the 
natural ‘form of their roots, and 


point more downward, when there 


is a plenty of artificial pafture be- 
low them. So that deep tillage 
will render it proper to fet plants 
proportionably nearer together. The 
beds fhould therefore be dug the 
third year as before. If the farft 
include one hundred plants, let the 
fecond include one hundred and 


fifty, and the third two hundred. 


I fuppofe all the beds to be equal- 
ly tended after fowing. Then by 
comparing the produce, it may be 
determined whether making a deep 

| pafture 
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pafture for the roots be really ad | 


vantageous, and to what depth 
the ground ought to be loofened. 

I have here gone upon the fup- 
pofition that the beds be equally 
pulverized : For if not, the quan- 
tity of pafture in one, may be 
double to that in another, in the 
fame depth. If the tillage differ, 


the crops will differ in proportion, 


But I will next obferve, that 
there are three ways of increafing 
the artificial pafture of plants : One 
is tilling the land to a greater depth, 
by means of which a greater quan- 
tity of foil, under a given furface, 
is employed in the bufinefs of veg- 
etation : Another is a more perfect 
tillage, by which the number of 
little cavities in the foil are increaf- 
ed, fo that the roots may come in- 
to contaét with a greater quantity 
of vegetable food, more or lefs of 
which is contained in the ftiffeft 
parts of the foil: The third is ap- 


plying fuch manures as raife a fer- - 


+ mentation in the foil, by which its 
parts are well broken and divided. 
Tillage and manure are beth 


requifite to pulverize the foil. With- 


out the former, the manure cannot 
be properly mixed with the foil ; 
and tillage alone will not anfwer, 
not even in land confiderably ftor- 
ed with the food of planis, unlefs 
it be often repeated while the crop 
as growing: Becaufe the foil that is 
only tilled, foon fettles, and becomes 
too compact ; unlefs manure be ap- 
plied, which will keep up a fer- 
mentation, fometimes for feveral 
months, befides increafing the veg- 
etable food. Any one may eb- 
ferve, that. dunged land feels fofter 
to the foot, than land which has 
not been dunged, when both have 
had equal tillage. The ©former 
therefore will afford more nour- 
ifhment for the. plants growing in 


it. ! ! 
Indeed there is one kind of foil, 


_ lefs value. 
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which, inftead of being too ciofe, 
is too puffy and porous to be a 
fuitable pafture for plants. The 
interflices are fo large, thatthe roots . 
will not pafs through them. We 
fometimes meet with fuch a foil in 
drained fwamps. This foil muft 
be ploughed and harrowed to make 
it more folid. ‘Tilling it helps to 
fill up the vacuities; and in the 
place of one large one, many {mall- 
er Ones are formed, of a fize moré 
fuitable to encourage the extenfion 
of roots. 

PEACH-TREES, a well known 
kind of fruit-trees, of which there 
is yet no great variety in this coun- 
try. Mr. Miller reckons no lefs 
than 91 forts, befides a number of 
We have room for 
making very great improvements, 
it feems, in the culture of this fruit. 
What we call the rare-ripe, is al- 
moft the only fort I have feen that - 
is worth cultivating: And this kind, 
within thirty years paft, feems to 
have greatly degenerated. I ap- 
prehend it is time that thefe were 
renewed, by bringing the trees or 
{tones from fome other country. _ 

Peach-trees fhould be cultivated 
in the borders of gardens. When 
they are propagated by planting the 
{tones, they fhould be taken from 
fruit that has thoroughly ripened on 
the tree, and be planted in O@ober, 
three inches under the furface. 


‘The trees may alfo be propagated . 


by inoculating upon plums and ap- 
ricots. 

When the trees are tranfplant- 
ed, the downright fhoots of the 
roots fhould be pruned very fhort, 
and the lateral ones be left ata good 
length ; for if the trees draw much 
of their nourifhment from a great 
depth, the {ap will be crude, and the 
fruit not fo good. 

The foil that fuits them beft is a 
dry light loam ; and the furface 
fhould be conftantly stiled, and 

moderately 
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tnoderately manured with old rot- | 


ten dung. 


If too great a quantity of peaches 
appear on the trees, fo as to crowd | 
each other, they fhould be {peedily | 
thinned, by taking off the pooreft: | 


For if they be fuffered all to remain 
on the tree, much of the fruit will 
drop off unripe : What remains 
will not be fo perfett, and perhaps 


fewer in number. 


As the fruit grows not on fpurs, | 


but on the fhoots made in the laft 


preceding year, Mr. Miller direéts, | 
that the new fhoots fhould be fhort- | 
ened by cutting them yearly in Oc- | 
tober, leaving them from five to 


eight inches in length, according as 
they are weaker or ftronger. 

PEAR-TREES, Pyrus.  Peass 
have a nearer affinity to quinces 
than to apples ; Fora pear-cion 
will grow and profper upon a 
quince-{tock, but not fo well upon 
an apple: Anda quince-cion will 
grow upon a pear-f{tock. 

The vaft variety of pears which 
are cultivated in the world, have 
been obtained from the feeds, which, 
like thofe of the apple, will produce 
fruit-trees different from the parent 
tree. Seeds fometimes bring de- 
generate, and fometimes improved 
fruit-trees. So that all the beft 
grafted fruits have been, fome time 
or other, produced by nature itfelf: 
And though the fruits vary, there 
is not a {pecifical difference. 

_ Though the pear will grow upon 
the quince, or even upon the white 
thorn, it fhould not be grafted on 
‘the former, unlefs it be for dwarf 
trees, and in no cafe upon the lat 
ter. “The ftock will not grow to 
fo large a fizeas the cion: The 
trees will be top-heavy, and fhort 
lived, as I have found by experi- 
ence. Therefore it is beft in gen- 
eral, that pears fhould be grafted up- 
on pears. 


The propagation of pear-trees | 


Cec 
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from the feeds, and the culture of 
them in nurferies, do not differ 
from the propagation and culture 
of apple-trees. See Nurfery. 

Pear-trees bear frnit to the ends 
of the laft year’s fhoots as well as 
upon the fpurs. Therefore the 
‘new fhoots fhould not be fhorten- 
ed, left the fruit be diminifhed : 
And, for the fame reafon, thefe trees 
fhould never ftand fo near together 
as to crowd each other, But the 
diftance at which the trees are to 
be fet, depends partly upon the na- 
ture of the trees, as fome grow 
larger than others ; and partly upon 
the fruitfulnefs of the forl. Thefe, 
as well as other fruit-trees, fhould 
have the ground tilled about them, 
to promote their growth and fruit- 
fulnefs. » 

PEASE, a fort of plants which 
bears a papillionaceous flower, fuc- 
ceeded by unilocular pods full of 
globofe feeds. 

The varieties are fo nutherous, 
that I fhall not undertake to dif- 
tinguifh therm. They are cultivat- 
ed in gardens, and in fields; The 
garden culture is thus :—-After the 
ground has been well dug, raked 
and levelled, mark it out in double 
rows one foot apart, and leave in- 
tervals of three feet between the 
double rows, fo that when they are 
brufhed, there may be a free paf- 
fage through the intervals. Open 
the trenches two inches deep with 
the head of a rake, or with a hoe ; - 
{catter in the peafe at the rate of a= 
bout one to an inch, and then cover 
them witha rake. Or fmall marks 
may be made for the rows, and the 
peafe pricked in with a finger to 
the fame depth, and the holes filled 
with a rake. The former method 
is beft, asthe mould about the peafe 
is left lighter ; and it is more ex- 
peditious. ve 

The ground fhould be hoed, and 
kept clear of weeds 3 and when the 

young 
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young plants are fix inches high, 
the ftems fhould be earthed up a 
little, and each double row filled 
with brufh-wood, fo that each plant 
may climb, and none trail upon the 
ground. The brufh fhould be fet 
ftrongly in the earth, or they will 
not bear the weight of the plants in 
windy weather. They will be the 
more fruitful for bruthing or ftick- 
ing, as well as more fightly, and 
more conveniently gathered. But 
the low dwarf kinds feldom need 
any fupporting. 

Whatever be the fort, no weeds 
fhould be fuffered to increafe among 
them ; and the alleys fhould be ho- 
ed deep once or twice after brufh- 
ing. But the foil fhould not be 
very rich, left the plants run too 
much to haulm. 

The earlieft forts of peafe will 
fometimes be ripe in June : So that 
a crop of potatoes, turnips, or cab- 
bages, may be had after them, 

_ For field peafe, land that is new- 
ly ploughed out of {ward is general- 
ly accounted beft ; and land which 
has not been much dunged. A 
light loamy foil is moft fuitable for 
them ; and if it abound with flaty 
flones it is the better. But they 
will doin any foil. The forts that 
grow large fhould have a weaker 
foil; ina ftronger foil the fmaller 
forts anfwer beft. The manures 
that fuit peafe beft are marle and lime. 

Our farmers do not commonly 
allow a fufficient quantity of feed. 
When peafe are fowed thin, the 
plants will lie upon the ground, 
and perhaps rot : When.-they are 
thick, the plants will hold each 
other up, with their tendrils form- 


ty 
bet 


10 


ing a continued web; and’ will 
| the ground can be got inte a good 
| tilth, without any. filly regard to 


have more benefit of the air. 

At Fryburgh and Conway, as I 
am informed, the farmers fow three 
bufhels on an acre, according to the 
practice in England; and their crop 
1s upwards of twenty buthels. This 
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is certainly better for them, than té 
fow one bufhel, and reap eighteen: 
But he that fows one bufhel only 
on an acre, muff not expect, one 
time with another, to reap twelve. 

The only infe& that commonly 
injures our peafe, is a {mall brown 
bug, or fly, the egg of which is de- 
pofited in them when they are 
young and eafily perforated. The 
infect does not come out of his 
nef{t, till he is furnifhed with fhort 
wings. Uhey diminifh the peafe 
in which they lodge to nearly one 
half, and their leavings are fit only 
for the food of fwine. | , 

If fown in the new plantations, 
to which this bug has never been 
carried, peafe are free from bugs : 
For the infe&ts do not travel far 
from their native place. Therefore 
care fheuld be taken not to carry 
them, as fome are apt to do, in feed, 
from older fettlements. Evenin a 
part of an old farm, near to which 
peafe have not for along.time, if ev- 
er, been fown, acrop of peafe are not 
buggy, if clean feed be fown, There- 
fore, in fuch places, one may guard 
againit this infect, by fowing peafe 
which are certainly known to be ~- 
clearof them. But if the contrary 
be known, or even fufpected, let 
the peafe be fcalded a quarter of a 
minute in boiling water, then fpread 
about, cooled, and fown without 
delay. If any of the bugs fhould 
be in the peafe, this f{calding will 
deftroy them : And the peafe, in- 
{tead of being hurt, will come up 
the fooner. 

All peafe that are fown late, 
fhould be fteeped before fowing. 
They will be forwarder. But peafe 
fhould always be fown as early as 


the time of the moon ; by which I 
have known fome mifs the right 
time of fowing, and‘ faffer in their 
crop. The real caufes of a crop 

mot 
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not ripening equally, are bad feed, 
oor culture, and fowing too thin. 


f the ground be ploughed but once, | 


it fhould be harrowed abundantly. 
But on green {ward ground, I think 
it fhould be ploughed in autumn, 
and crofs ploughed and harrowed 
in the fpring. In old ground, as it 
is called, itis no bad way to plough 
in the feed with a fhoal furrow : It 
will be more equally covered, and 
bear drought better ; and I fhould 
think the crop weuld ripen more 
equally, 

Changing the feed isa matter of 
great importance ; for peafe are apt 
to degenerate more rapidly than 
almoft any other plants. Seeds 
fheuld be brought from a more 
northern clime ; for thofe which 
ripen earlieft are belt. I would 
change them yearly. 

If weeds come up among field 

eafe while they are young, they 
fhould be weeded. But when they 
are grown up, they will hinder the 
growth of weeds by their fhade. 
Peale form ‘fo clofe a cover for the 
foil, that they caufe it to putrefy ; 
they are therefore called an improv- 
ing crop : But they alfo draw a 
greater proportion of their nourifh- 
ment from the air, than moft other 
plants ; for they continue. their 
greennefs long after the lower parts 
of the {tems are dead to appear- 
ance. i , 
Garden peafe are harvefted by 
picking them off as they ripen ; but 
field peafe muft unavoidatly -be 
harvefted allatonce. They thould 
be carefully watched, and harvett- 
ed before any of them are fo ripe 
as to begin to fhell out. Thofe a- 
mong them which are unripe, will 
ripen, or at leaft become dry, after 
they are cut; and fuch peafe, well 
dried, are not commoniy bad for 
eating, though ill coloured. To 
dry them they fhould be laid in 
fmall heaps, as light and open as 





is the moft valuable. 
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poilible, the greeneft uppermoft. 
The heaps fhould never be turned, 
though rain fhould fall, but gently 
lightened up, if they fettle clofe to 
the ground. When thoroughly 
dried, they fhould be carefully re- 
moved to the barn, at a time when 
the air is not very dry, and thrafh- 
ed without delay. But if the thrafh- 
ing muft be delayed, it is better to 
‘keep them in a ftack than in a 
barn. 

After winnowing, peafe fhould 


| lie on a floor, three or four inches 
thick, and air fhould be let into the 


apartment, that they may be well 
dried. _ After this they may be put 
into cafks to keep. 

Our common method of pulling 
up peafe by hand, is too laborious. 
They fhould be cut up. with a 
fharp hook in the form ofa fickle; 
faftened to a long handle. Some 
perform it expeditioufly with a 
common fickle. 

When land is in fuitable order, 
field peafe may be cultivated ac- 
cording to the new hufbandry, with 
advantage. M. Eyma found his 
crops were half as large again in 
this way, asin the old hufbandry, 
befides faving half the feed. The 
intervals between the double rows 
fhould be near four feet wide, or 
there will not be fufficient. room 
for horfe-hoeing. ty 
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PEAT, a kind of earth, or rather 


a foffil, ufed in fome countries for 


fe wel. 
It is often found in low, miry, 


_and boggy places, that he between 


hills, That which is the molt folid 
Lt lies at difs 
ferent depths ; fometimes very near 


{ the furface ; fometimes eight er ten 


feet below it. The beft way to find 


f 


itis by boring. The ftratum above 


it is moft commonly mud, or moory. 
earth. 
I fuppofe many places where it 
is found to have been originally 
ponds ; 


water. 


? 
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ponds ; and that they have been, 
either fuddenly, at the time of No- 
ah’s flood, or gradually fince, fill- 
ed up with wood, and other veg- 
¢table fubftances, which by a flow 
putrefaction, have been changed 
into the fubftance we call peat. 
For fome undiffolved trunks of 
trees, bark, &c. are found among 
|| ea , 

It is fometimes found in interval 
lands, and near to the banks of riv- 
ers. In thefe places the fhifting of 
the beds of rivers, caufed by the 
choking of the old currents, will af- 
ford a probable account of its 
formation. 

Peat is diftinguifhable by its cut- 
ting very {mooth, like butter or 
lard, by its being free from grit, 
and its burning freely. It will not 
diffolve when expofed to ‘the air 
for along time, but become hard 
like cinder. 

A-dry feafon is the beft opportu- 
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nity for digging it, as the labour- | 


ers are but little incommoded by 
They who dig peat for 
fewel, fhould have long angular 
{pades, the blades of which {hould 
be fhaped like a carpenter’s bur, 
with which it may he eafily cut 
out of the pits, In pieces four inch- 
es fquare, and twenty inches in 
length. Thefe fhould be laid fin- 
gly on the furface to harden. When 
they are partly dry they are piled 
open, athwart each other: And in 
a few days of drying weather, they 
will be fit to cart, and ftore for 
fewel. 


It has been found that rhe adie 


of peat is a very important ma- 
nure, of three times the value 
of wood afhes. 
are allowed to be a fuflicient top- 
dreffing for an acre. It is an ex- 
cellent manure for cold grafs lands ; 
and for all fuch crops in any foil 
as require much heat. They fhould 
be fowed by hand, as they can thus 


\ 


Fifteen bufhels |} 
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be moreevenly {pread. It may be 
done in winter with the leaft dan- 
ger of hurting plants by its heat. If 
fown in fummer, it fhould be juft 
before rain, whenit will be imme- 
diately deprived of its burning qual- 
ity. 

"The method of burning peat to 
afhes, I will give from the Mufeum 
Rufixcum, as-1 have had no expe- 
rience in it myfelf. 

«© As foon as it is dug, fome of 
it is mixed in a heap regularly dif- 
pofed with faggot wood, or other 
ready burning fewel : After a layer 
or two of it is mixed ta this man- 
ner, peat alone is piled up to com- 
plete the heap. A heap will con- 
fift of from one hundred to a thou- 
fand loads. 

«¢ After fetting fire to it at a prop 
er place, before on purpofe prepar- 
ed, itis watched in the burning : 
And the great art is to keep in as 
much of the {moke as poffible, pro- 
vided that as much vent is left as 
will nourifh and feed the fire. 

«© Whenever a crack appears, 


out of which the {moke efcapes, 
the iabourer in that place lays on 


more peat ; and if the fire flackens 


too much within, which may be 


known by the heat of the outfide, 
the workman muft run a ftrong 
pole into the heap, in as many 
places as is needful, to fupply it 
with a quantity of frefh air. When 
managed in this manner, the work 
goes on as it fhould do. It 1s no 
ticed, that when once the fre ig 
well kindled, the heavieft rain does 
itno harm whilft it is burning.”—~ 
To preferve the afhes for ute, this 
writer proceeds : ; 

«¢ It is neceffary to defend the 
afhes from the too powerful influ- 
ences of the fun, air, dews, rain, 
&c, or great part of their virtue 
would be exhaled and exhaufted. 
If the quantity of afhes procured is 
not very great, they may be eafily 

: put 
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put under cover in a barn, cart- 
lodge, or hovel ; but large quanti- 
ties muft neceflarily, to avoid ex- 
penfe, be kept abroad ; and when 
this is the cafe, they fhould be or- 
dered as follows: 

ss A dry {pot of ground muft be 
chofen ; and on this the afhes are 
to be laid in a large heap, as near 


as poflible, in the form of a cone | 


ftanding on its bafe, the top as fharp 
pointed as poffible : When this is 
done, let the whole be covered 
thinly over with acoat of foil, to 
defend the heap from the weather: 
The circumjacent earth, provided 
it is not too light and crumbly. 

‘¢ When thus guarded, the heap 
may very fafely be left till Janu- 
ary or February, when it is in gen- 
eral the feafon for fpreading it. But 
before it is ufed, itis always beft to 
fift the afhes, &c.’’ 

Mr. Eliot fuppofed it was necef- 
fary to dry the peat before burning : 
But perhaps he never tried the a- 
bove method. He fays, if it be 
ftifled in burning, it will be coal in- 
ftead of aflres ; and that the red fort 
makes better charcoal than that 
made of wood. : 

_ It is happy for mankind, that 

kind Providence has prepared and 
preferved this. precious treafure, 
containing the effence of vegeta- 
bles, by which they may be fup- 
plied with fewel in their houfes, 
manure for their lands, and coal for 
imiths forges. But in vain it is 
provided, unlefs men will fearch 
for it, and make ufe of it. There 
is no reafon to doubt of its being as 
plenty in this country, as in any 
other. When Mr. Eliot fearched 
for it, he foon found it in feven dif- 
ferent places. : 

The afhes are faid to have a bet- 
ter effect upon winter, than upon 
fummer grain ; and to be not good 
for leguminous plants, as it makes 
their haylm too luxuriant. The 





| its perfpiration is ftopped. 
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| good effects of a dreffing are vifible 


for three years ; and they will not 
leave land in an impoverifhed 
ftate. 
PEN, a fmall enclofure, to con 
fine animals in. : 
PERRY, a liquor made from 
pears in the fame manner as cyder 


| is from apples. The pears.fhould 


be ripe before they are ground. The 
moft crabbed and worlt eating fruit, 
is {aid to make the beft perry. Af- 
ter perry is made, it fhould be man- 


| aged in all refpects like cyder. 


PERSPIRATION of PLANTS, 


| the pafling off of the juices that are 


fuperfluous, through pores prepared 
by nature on their fuperficies for 
that purpofe, 

The analogy which plants bear 
to animals, is in no inflance more 
remarkable than in this evacuations 
The parts of a plant which contain 
the excretory ducts, are chiefly the 
leaves. For we find, that if a tree 
be continually deprived of its leaves 
for two or three years, it will fick 
en and die, as an animal does when 
But 
{mear the bark with any glutinous 
fubftance fuflicient to itop any 
pores, and no great alteration will 


| be obferved in the health of the — 


tree, as has been proved by exper- 
iment.—And as M. Bonnet has. 


| proved that leaves generally im- 


bibe the moifture of the atmofphere 
on their under furface, is it not 
reafonable to {uppofe that the pores 
for tran{piration are placed on their 
upper furface P—But that the ftems 
of plants contain fome bibulous 
pores, feems evident from this, that 
when placed in the earth, they will 
fend out roots. But thefe pores in 
the ftems are fo few, that the ftop- 
ping of them does not materially in- 
jure a plant. wee 
As animals have other ways of 
throwing off thofe parts of their 


food which are not ft to nourifh 


them, 
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them, it isno wonder that plants 
thave been found to perfpire infen- 
fibly a far greater quantity than an- 
-imals. Plants cannot choofe their 
food as animals do, but muft take 
in that which is prefented by the 
earth and atmofphere, which food 
in general is more watery and lefs 
nourifhing than that of animals ; 
and for thele reafons alfo, it might 
be juftly expeéted, that the matter 
perfpired by a plant fhould be vatt- 
dy more than that a aE by an 

animal of the fame bulk ; and this 
has been found to be the cafe. 
See Leaves. 

A practical inference or two 

from the copious perfpiration of 
plants may be, that the plants we 
cultivate fhould not be fet too clofe, 
that they may not be incotimoded, 
or rendered fickly, by the unwhole- 
fome fteams of each other. They 
are as liable to be injured this way 
‘as animals are.—And the water 
that drips from trees upon {maller 
vegetables is not healthy for them ; 
becaufe this water contains fome of 
the matter which perfpired from 
the trees. , 
' PLANTS an organical body, 
deititute of Ceniation and {pontane- 
ous “molion, adhering to another 
body fo as to draw its nourifhment 
trom it, and propagating itfelf by 
feeds. 

This name comprehends every 

thing that exifts in the vegetable 
kingdom of nature, from the lofty 
cedar of Lebanon to the minutelt 
mofs. 
' Plants, by their want of fenfe 
and their fixed pofition, are inferi- 
our to, and diltinguifhed from the 
_ animal part of creation; alfo, by 
their organization, and. power of 
yeproduttion, they are fuperiour to, 
and diilinét from the kingdom of 
foffils and minerals. They hold 
the middle rank in the vifible 
works of ihe Almighty Creator. 
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The external and moft obvious 
parts of a plant are the root, ftem, 
branches, leaves and flowers. ~ 

The root, by which a plant is 
connected with the earth, contains 
a vaft multitude of ab faiisent pores; 
through which it undcubtedly res 
ceives the greater part of its nour- 
ifhment, 

But the internal fasten of 
plants, though perhaps far more 
fimple than that of animals, feems 
not yet to have been thoroughly 
inveitigated. © 

Dr. Hill’s fyftem of the anatomy 
of plants, as reprefented by Dr. 
Hunter in the Georgical Effays, 1 
will lay before the reader, as con- 
cifely as poffible. 

‘The conftituent parts of a 
plant are, a. The outer. rind. 
2, Pheanner: rind. «9. The* blea, 
4. A vafeular feries. 
fubftance, or the wood in a tree or 
6, Pyramidical veflels in- 
cluded in the flefh. And, 7. The 
pith. 

‘¢ The fmalleft fibre of the root, 


and the {malleft twig in the top 


have all thefe parts ; and:no part of 
the tree has more. Eventhe flow- 
er is made of the extremities of 
thefe parts. 


rind in the outer petals; the blea in 
the inner petals. The vafcular 
feries ends in the nectarium ; 
pyramidical veflels form the recep - 
tacle, and the pith furnifhes the 
feeds. 

‘s The outer ree is made up of 
membranes with aferies of veffels 
between them, which veffels inof- 
culate with thofe of the inner bark, 
to which they communicate part of 
hers juices. 

« The inner bark is made of 
Baiieho flakes, each of which con- 


filts of two membranes, inclofinga 


feries of veflels, which communi- 
cate with thole of the blea. 
«The 
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5. A flefhy. 


The outer bark ends — 
‘in the cup of the flower ; the inner 


the. 
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. * The blea lies next to the inner 
bark, and is made up of hexagonal 
cells ; and in the angles formed by 
thefe cells are the veflels of the blea, 
which pour their contents into the 
cells. ‘Thefe cells feem to be refer- 
voirs for the water imbibed by the 
plant.—Out of the contents of thefe 
ceils I fuppofe that a new circle of 
flefh or wood in perennial plants 
to be annually formed. 

«¢ Next to the blea lies the vafcu- 
lar feries, a courfe of veffels lodged 
between two membranes. Thefe 
veffels have a. free communication 
with the blea, and the wood. 

‘©The wood, or flefhy part is 
made up of ftrong fibres, in which 
may be feen the trachez, filled 
with elaftick air. 

_6 The pyramidical veffels are 
fpread through the fubftance of the 
flefh, and as they advance upwards 
their ramifications inofculate, fo as 
to prevent obftructions of the fap 
in its courfe. The fides of thefe 
veffels are always in contact with 
the trachex ; and they alfo com- 


municate with the pith ;—which is | 


found in the centre of all plants, 
but not always regularly continued ; 
therefore it is not thought to be 
abfolutely neceflary to vegetation. 
It receives a fluid from the pyra- 
midical veflels, and is thought to 
be a refervoir of part of the fap. 
It is found in the ribs of leaves, and 
runs to the ovarium.” 

Doubtlefs there are alfo various 
ftrainers, by which different juices 
are affimilated to the nature of the 
plants ; and by which juices in the 
fame plant are prepared for feveral 
purpofes ; for the leaves, the fruit 
and the feeds contain different 
juices. The fhorteft cion mutt be 
{uppofed to contain feveral ftrain- 
ers; otherwife it would not produce 
its own proper fruit, but that of 
the {tock on which it is grafted. . 

Many forts of plants may be 


oe 
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made to vegetate in an inverted. 


| ftlate; a proof that the different 


parts of a plant are nearly of the 
fame ftructure. It allo fhews 
that the leaves are adapted to. take 


in nourifhment as well as the roots. ' 
PLASTER of PARIS, or GYP=.. 
«“ The plafter of Parisisa. — 


SUM. 
preparation of feveral fpecies of 
gypfums, dug near Mount Maitre, 
a village in the neighbourhood of 
Paris ; whence the name, 

«© The beft fort is hard, white, 
fhining and marbly ; known by the 
name of Plajler-flone, or Parget of 
Mount Maitre. It will neither give 
fire with fteel, nor ferment with 
aquafortis, but very freely and 
readily calcines in the fire intoa 
very fine plafter ; the ule of which 


in building and cafting flatues is, _ 


well known.” Didi. of Arts. 
When this fubftance is reduced 
to powder, a moderate degree of 


heat will make it boil like milk, 


and appear like a fluid. But it 
cannot be made to boil more than 
fifteen.or twenty minutes. Whence 
I conclude it contains a large 
quantity of fixed air, which is dif- 
charged in boiling.—After ftanding 
a few days, the fixed air will be re- 
ftored. 

It was not till of late thafit has 
been known as a manure. The 
Pennfylvanians have imported it 
from France, as I am informed, and 
find it a great advantage to their 
crops. | 
powder in mills fer that purpofe, 
before they apply it to the foil. 


Several fhip-loads have been car-— 


ried from Nova Scotia to Philadel- 
pia ; but is not found to be fo good 
a manure as the French gypfum. 
Two or three bufhels are faid to be 


a dreffing for an acre ; I have never © 


heard of more than fix bufhels. It 
is ufed asa top-drefling on grals- 
land ; but. mixed with the foil in 
tillage. 

It 


They reduce it toa fine’ 
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It is doubtlefs a great abforbent, 
and aéts like lime, er like pow- 
der of marble, in mending the foil. 
PLAT, a {mall piece of ground. 
_» PLOUGH). ae machine with 
which the ground is turned up and 
. broken. It is. the moft important 
of all the tools ufed in hufbandry : 
And much of the comfort of the 
labourer, as well as the profit of 
the farmer, depends upon the good 
ftru€ture of it. | 
The plough was fo early in- 
vented, that mention is made of it 
in fome of the moft ancient books, 
both facred and profane. Numbers 
of them have been fo badly con- 
ftrugted as to be of little advantage. 
Omitting what has been faid of 


the various kinds of ploughs, I _ 


perfectly agree with the writer of 
the New Syfem of Agriculture, that 
_two ploughs are all that are requi- 
fite in the common.culture of land, 
a {trong one and a light one. The 
-dtrong ploughisnece(lary in foils that 
are ftrongly {warded, or very {tiff, 
ftony, or rugged ; in all other foils 
the light plough, or that which is 


commonly called the horfe-plough | 


will be fufficient. 

The {trong plough, which fhould 
always be made of the ftrongeft of 
white oak, fhould not be heavier 
than is neceffary for ftrength. Qne 
of the handles fhould be framed in- 
to the chip, and the beam into the 
handle; the other handle muft be 
made faft to. the ground-wreft and 
mould-board ; and they fhould be 
fo long that the plough may be 
_ guided by them without much ex- 
ertion of ftrength. 

The fhare fhould be made of 
tough iron, well fteeled: and fharp- 
ened on the point and wing, and 
rightly tempered. 

The coulter fhould alfo be fteeled 
on the edge, and be frequently made 
fharp by grinding, when ufed in 
{warded ground that is not flony. 


half, as fome fay, to draw 
plough. The labour of the plough- 
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The plough will be the more eafily 
drawn, lefs apt to choke with roots 


-and rubbifh 3 and. cut the furrow 


more evenly. » The coulter fhould 
be inferted into the fhare fix inches 


| from the point, for land that hasno 
| Impenetrable reots; but 


where 
fuch roots abound, the point of the 
fhare fhould be inferted into the 
back of the coulter very near te the 
bottom. | 
It fhould always lean backwards 
between the fhare and the beam; 
and be bent under the beam, fo as 
to pafs through it at right angles. 
Every one knows that the chip 
and the ground-wreft fhould be 
plated with iron, on two of their 
fides. . 
In fome parts of this country, 
ploughs are tolerably well con- 
{truéted ; in other parts fo badly, as 
to oceafion the lofs of much time 
and labour. But for thefe ftrong 
ploughs which are accounted the 
beft, 1 would fuggeft two or three 
improvements. . 
One is, that the fock, or focket 
of the fhare fhould be fo made as 
to receive a chip five inches ‘thick 
or deep, and that the chip be an- 
{werably thick at the fore end. By 
means of this conf{truétion, the fur- 
row begins to cant as foon as itis 
cut through by the coulter. There- 
fore the mould-board takes it al- 
ready turning, fo that it meets with 
but little refiftance ; confequently 
it requires lefs {trength of team, “df 
the 


man is alfo diminifhed... ‘The late 
Robert Pierpoint, Efquire, of Roxbu- 
ry, was poflefled of a plough of this 


/ make, the original of which came 


not long fince from England. 


. His family will doubtlefs oblige any 


perfon with a view of ite. 40 > 
Another. improvement ‘that I 
would fuggelt, is, to have an iron 
plate rightly fhaped, inftead of a 
Ne besa) ~ mould- 


zhould-board ; either rivetted to the 


fhare, or a continuation of it. 
Every ploughman knows, that 


the greateft part of the trouble of | 


his work arifes from the furring up 
and clogging of the plough by the 
earth’s cleaving to it. And it is 
plain, that this not only hurts the 
regular going of a plough, but 
makes it harder to draw, and caufes 
it to have the lefs effe€t in turning 
and pulverizing the foil. 

_ But a plate of iron, in place of the 
mould-board, would always be 
{mooth and bright, glide eafily 


through the foil ; and the plough | 


would be far more eafily managed. 


It is the opinion of the abovemen- | 
tioned writer, that with a plough | 
of this kind, rightly conftruéted, || 
there can never be need of more 4 
than one yoke of oxen to plough in | 
ee two yoke 
would be fufficient for our hardett | 
land in this country, much would | 


the hardeft foil. If 


be faved by fuch a plough. 


I will juft mention one thing | 
more, which fome will allow to be | 


a confiderable improvement, In- 
ftead of wheels to a plough, which 
are now generally reprobated, let a 
little roller be fixed to the fore end 
-of the beam, in fuch a mannet as to 
move upon, the furface. It fhould 
be four or five inches in diameter, 
and as much in length, and be con- 
ne€ted with the beat .by an iron 
fhaped for the purpofe, which can 
be eafily put on and off at pleafure. 
It is to be ufed only in ploughing 
green-fward ground, and {uch as is 
pretty level, and clear of obftacles. 
Jt gauges the plough, fo as to pre- 


vent its going too deep; and it | 
land could be employed in tillage, 
| were it not for the important art of 
| ploughing. 

importance enough to be attended | 


compreffles the furface, fo that the 
coulter cuts it more evenly. 
But whether this be thought of 


to or not, the iron plate fora mould- 
board, I think, can admit of no 
doubt concerning its utility. iis 


a 
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coft of it will be the only objec: 


tion ; but this isof no weight. The 
extra coit will certainly be faved 
in the work of a few days; as it 
may bedrawn with a weaker team ; 
turn over the foil more completely ; 


'and perhaps fave the hirmng of a 


man to tend the plough and turn 


} turf, 


The bloomers who make what 


| are called fhare-moulds, fhould 
| draw the plate about four feet long; 
| the hinder part which is to be for 


the mould-board, not more than 
one fourth or fifth of an inch thick ; 
the part that is for the fhare, of the 
ufual thicknefs. With fucha piecé 


of iron any ingenious {mith can | 


make the fhare and mould-board in 
one piece. | 
. The light plough may be made 
every way like the former, but 
{maller ; a roller to this plough is 
not requifite ; and a wooden mould- 
board will anfwer. . 
As the handles of ploughs fhould 
be crooked, efpecially at the outer 
ends, afmall {tadle quartered, to- 


gether with a part of the root, is the : 


belt timber that. i know of fer 
this purpofe, While they are 
green they may be feaked in hot 


water and bent into the right fhape. 


PLOUGHING, the operation of 
turning, breaking and loofening the 
earth with a plough. 


Lands in general that are ufed in 


tillage muft be ploughed, if there be 
not infuperable obftacles, or great 
difficulties in the way to prevent 
it. Breaking up ground with the 


| {pade, or the hoe, is tedious and ex 
| penfive, in comparifon with plough-, 


ing ; fo that but {mall quantities of 


One rule to be regarded in 


| ploughing is, that ro land, except- 


ing green-{ward, fhould be ploughed 


when it is fo wet that ic will not 


ealily 
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eafily crumble. For the principal 
defign of ploughing is to break the 
cohefion of the foil, and fet the 
particles of it at fuch a diftance 
from each other, that even. the 
{malleft and tendereft roots of plants 
‘may find their way between them 
in queft of their nourifhment. 

hen, in ploughing, the furrow 
turns over like a dead mafs of mor- 
tar, ploughing can be of no advan- 
tage at all, The foil becomes no 
lighter or loofer by it, but rather 
heavier, and more compact.—On 
the contrary, land fhould not be 
ploughed when it is too dry} be- 
caufe it requires the more ftrength 
to perform it, nor can the furrows 
~ be fo well turned over. 

The plough fhould be ufed much 
more tha it is in this country. 
When acrop of barley or wheat 
is defigned, the ground fhould at 
leaft be thrice ploughed’; for a crop 
of Indian-corn, twice is not too 
much. - The extra expenie will be 
repaid by the increafed crops. The 
advantage of frequent ploughing 
has not been duly confidered. By 
repeated ploughings land may be 
brought to any degree of richnefs 
thatis defired. Frequent. plough- 
ings are deftructive to weeds, and 
fave much labour in hand-hoeing 
and weeding; befides making a 
greater quantity of pafture for 
plants, preparing the vegetable food 
to enter the reots of plants, and d:l- 
pofing the foil to imbibe the rich 
particles of the atmofphere. 

. As it is ‘known that repeated 
ploughings fupply the place of ma- 
nure, where thanure is {carce farm- 
ers have need to plough the more 
frequently... Mr. Tull was of opin- 
ion that it was a cheaper methad to 
enrich land by ploughing than by 
‘“Mmanuring, In fome fituations it 
undoubtedly is fo. 

And the more to. promote the 
fertilization of the foil by plough- 
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ing, let the farmer plough as much 
of his ground as poffible while the 
dew is on it, becaufe dew contains 
much nourifhment for plants. The 
early rifer has the advantage of his 
fluggifh neighbour; not only in 
ploughing, but alfo in harrowing 
and hoeing to greater advantage. 

When land isto be ploughed 
that is full of ftumps of trees and 
other obftacles, as land that is new- 
ly cleared of wood, or that is rocky, 
the flrong plough fhould be ufed ; 
and the ftrength of the team muft 
be proportioned to the flrength of 
the plough. | . 

It is fometimes advifabie, to cut 
off clofe to the bodies of ftumps, be- 
fore ploughing, the horizontal roots 
which lie near the furface ; efpecial- 
ly if there be no ftones, nor gravel 
in the way, te hurt the edge of an 
axe. When this is done the ftrong 
plough will be apt to take out the 
moft of the roots fo parted. And 
the frofts of a few winters will be 
the more likely to heave offt the 
{tumps, or fo to loofen them that 
they may be eafily removed: I 
have conquered the itumps of white 
pine in this manner; but ftumps 
which rot very foon it is not of 
fuch importance to manage in this 
way. 

The plough muft go deeper in 
breaking up new ground, than old. 
Otherwife the little hollows will 
go unploughed, and there will not 
be mould enough raifed in the hil- 
locks to level the furface, and leave 
fuficient depth for the roots of 

lants, | 

The laft of fummer, or the be- 
sinning of autumn, is the right fea- 
{on for ploughing new ground. For 
it will be beftto harrow, and crofs- 
plough it, before it is feeded, that 


the foil may be thoroughly mixed’ 


and pulverized. Therefore the 
firft ploughing fhould be performed 
fo long beforehand, that before the 

| fecond, 


R Sin te it a 
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fecond, the turfs may ferment and 
become partly rotten. But this is 
not to be expected, if the ground 
be ploughed late in the fall ; becaufe 
the fun, at that late feafon, will not 
warm the ground enough to bring 
on any fermentation before the fol- 


lowing {pring, when the ground is | 
to be fowed.—For fall-fowing the | 


ground fhould be broken up {till 
earlier ; either in {pring or fummer 
will do very well. 

But it is beft that the moft or all 
of our tillage land fhould be plough- 
ed in autumn, both in new and old 
ground. It faves time and labour 
in the following fpring, the hurry- 
ing feafon, when more work 1s to 
be done than we can well get time 
for; and when our teams are ufu- 
ally much weaker than they are in 
the fall. But land ploughed in the 
fall muft be again ploughed in the 
{pring ; and a weaker team will 
perform it for its having been 
ploughed in autumn, In _ very 
light old ground a fingle horfe may 

erform it; and two ploughings are 
baat than one in moft cafes. 

Green-fwardland may be plough- 
ed at any feafon of the year, if it be 
mot too dry, nor too much frozen. 
Inthe former cafe the plough will 
go very hard ; in the latter plough- 


ing is impratticable, which is the | 


ate for four months together com- 
monly, from the firft of December 
to the laft of March. 

Farmers generally choofe to 
plough sreen-{ward ground when it 
is pretty wet, 1f it be not miry ; be- 


eaufe the labour is more eafy for 


man and bealft. 

The Englifh farmers practife 
ploughing green-fward in January, 
not only becaufe they have leifure, 
but becaufe it is fo wet as to plough 
eafily. They call it ploughing in 
days ; and it is faid to be well per- 
formed, when the {ward is all com- 
pletely turned ‘over, without 
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lapping one furrow on anothers 
The depth that the plough fhould 


21g 


| go, is a matter that ought to be at- 
- tended ‘to. 


| The depth fhould be 
governed in fome meafure by the 
{taple of the foil. Where the foil | 


| is deep, deep ploughing is beft, 


See Pafture of Plants. 
But where the foil is very thin, 
fhoal ploughing is neceflary ; for if 


| the plough turn up: the under hard 


{ftratum, and mix it with the foil, it 
will be rather hurtful, at leaft for 
fome years after. | 

Land fhould always be ploughed 
out of {ward with,a deeper furrow 
than will be neceffary afterwards, 
through the whole courfe of tillage. 
All the after ploughings will be the 
more eafily performed. 

Mr. Young, by attending partic- 
ularly to the depth of ploughing in 
various towns in England, found 
that the average depth in fandy 
foils was four inches, in loamy 


_foils fourand three quarters, and in 


clayey foils three anda half. But 
in Ireland they plough much deep- 
er; fometimes not lefs than nine 
inches. we eos 
Our farmers are fometimes led to 
plough too fhallow, to fave a little 
labour. And fome are afraid to 
turn up what they call dead earth. 
But they fhould know that all the 
foil above the hard pan may be well 
employed in tillage; and that if 
they turn up a red foil, it willin a 
year or two become dark, by being 
expoled to the fun and the weather, 
and imbibing rich particles from the 

atmofphere. : 
Trench-ploughing 1s fometimes 
prattifed to advantage; and the 
culture of fome plants with tap- 
roots requires it. This is done by 
paffing a plough twice in a furrow. 
Ground may be thus ploughed to 
the depth of twelve or fifteen inches. 
In old countries where lands 
have been filled for a thoufand 
years 
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_ years, and have been frequently 
manured, the foil has been growing 
deeper and deeper. So that trench- 
ploughing by this time may be very 
proper in many of their fields; 
and even neceflary to bring up the 


f{trength of manures, which has fub- ; 
fided to a greater depth than com- | 
| furrows, will be fufficient drains 3 
| and the water will move fo flowly 


mon ploughing reaches, 

But there is only a {mall propor- 
tion of our land in this country, to 
which trench-ploughing is fuitable, 
or which will well pay the colt of 
it. In moft of our foils, even 
where the hard under ftratum lies 
deep, trench-ploughing would 


throw up fo much cold hungry | 


earth, and bury the upper mould 
fo deep, as to render the land very 
barren at firft. The ee where 
it would anfwer beft,.are hollows, 
into which much vegetable mould 
has been wafhed down from the 
neighbouring heights, which has a 
black moory foil to a great depth ; 
and fuch fpots as have been ufed 
as gardens, and have been often 
dug with the fpade. 

lf labour were as cheap as it is 
in fome countries, it would be ad- 
vifable, to give more of our deepeft 
foils this culture, But wherever 
‘it is once begun, it fhould be con- 
tinued ; or elle the frft ploughings 


will be worfle than loft. The beit | 


of the foil would be buried at fuch 
a depth as to become almoft ufelefs, 
unlefs it were ‘alternately brought 
near the furface, by after plough- 
ings equally deep, ; 
Regard fhould be had to the 


fhape of the land in ploughing. | 
They who plough a fteep hill up - 


and down injure their cattle, and 
mifs of ploughing theiy land. to 
advantage. The furrow that is 
drawn up hill muft be exceflively 
Shoal ; or the team much. {tronger 
than common. For this reafon a 
hill fhould be ploughed horizontal- 


?y 5 with furrows as nearly parallel | 
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(to the bafe as poffible. Thid may 
| be eafily done when all the fides of 
}a hill are to be ploughed at once. 


The rains will carry much of the 


| fineft of the foil1o the bottom of 
_ the hill, ifthe furrows are made up 


anddown. But ploughed the oth- 
er way, the hentings, or parting 


in them, that none of the foil will 


} be wafhed away.—But when a hill 


is very fteep, no turning of a fur- 
row upwards fhould be attempted. 
And if only one fide of a hill is to 
be ploughed, the furrows fhould be 
all cut the fame way, the team ree 
turning light after each furrow. 

The reader will perceive, that 
what is commonly called crofs- 
ploughings on hills’ fides is not ap- 
proved, But crofs-ploughing of 
land that is level, or gently floping, 
is oftentimes very proper. Land 
fhould be ploughed one way and 
the other alternately, that 1t may be 
the more thoroughly pulverized 
and mixed. 

Green-{ward ground that is brok- 
enupin the fall; is ufually crofs- 
ploughed in the {pring icllowing; 
But this fhould not be done with- 
out caution. For if the turf be not 
confiderably rotted, crots-plough- 
ing will only drive it into heaps, 
inftead of cutting it to pieces ; 


‘Neither will the harrow reduce the 


turf topowder, | In this cafe it will: 


be bet to omit the crofs-plough- 


ing : Andafter a heavy harrowimg 
lengthwile of the furrows, feed the 
land with peafe, potatoes, maize,or 
any thing that will do. well with 
{uch culture. 
Some plough green {ward in the 
foring, and feed it without delay. It 
fometimes does well for maize, oats, 
and flax, if well dunged ; or for 
peafe and potatoes without duugy 
ing. Potatoes feéin to do betier 
than any thing elfa, But the holes 
. ray 
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mult be made quite through the 


furrows, whether dunged or not. 


As this crop requires the greateit 
part of its nourifhment in the latter 
part of fummer, about that time the 
turf comes to be inits beit {tate for 
yielding nourifhment. 

_ Fora crop of winter wheat the 
ground fhould be ploughed in the 


fpring, again in June, and laftly 


nure be put on, it fhould be juft 
before the fecond ploughing, and 
ploughed in immediately. If the 
grain be ploughed in with a fhoal 
furrow, it will not be fo apt to be 
killed by the winter. The roots 
will lie deeper than thofe of har- 
rowed grain ; and it will the better 
bear drought in the following fum- 
mer, if that fhould happen, : 

For other feeding in general, or for 


whatever is planted or fown in the . 


fpring, on what we call old ground, 
it fhould be ploughed near the time 
of feeding, although it were plough- 
edin the fall ; and the nearer to 
the time of feeding the better. The 
feeds will be the better fupplied 
with moifture to make them vege- 
tate; and the crop will have the 
better ‘chance of being able to out 


grow and {tifle the weeds, and have — 


the benefit of a loofer foil, during 
the whole of its growth. 

_ Many, to fave labour, plough 
their land fo fhallow for fowing, as 
{carcely to take up the roots of the 
weeds, 
ftanding, I fhould fuppofe, need not 
be told that this is bad hufbandry : 
For it may rationally be expetted 
that there will be a larger crop of 
weeds, than if it had not been 


ploughed at all ; and that the roots | 
of the plants will not have fuflicient 


zoom to extend themfelves. 

- That feed may be fown as early 
as poffible, many are led to give 
the feed furrow before the ground 
is faficiently dry, If the crop 


| the poorer, 
|} coming up ; more of the feeds will _ 
| fail 5 the blade will be more flender 3 

| nor willit grow fo faft as if it were 
fowed later, when the ground is 
} warmer, 
| grow at all fora long time, but be- 
| come fo flinted, that a crop muft 
| be defpaired of, 

juft before fowing, Whatever ma- | 


| driers 
| have the narroweft ridges ; but 
they fhould never be narrower 


Men of common under- 
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fhould be'a little earlier; it will be 
It will be flower in 


Sometimes it will not 


Land that is low and flat, and 


} therefore apt to be too wet and 
/heavy, ought to be ploughed in 
| ridges, 
| three or four furrows on each fide, 


The ridges may have two, 


according as the ground is wetter or 


The wetteft ground fhould 


than four furrows in a ridge. The 
rows will be between four and five 
feet apart, if one row of plants be 
fet on each ridge. Butif there be 
fix or eight furrows in a ridge, it 
may admit of two rows, one on 
each fide of the veering. | 
After lying in ridges through the 
winter, the ridges fhould be thrown 
into the hollows by another plough- 
ing in the fpring ; which. will bring. 
it into good order for feeding. | 
Or if it fhould be too miry to be 
ploughed in the {pring, either maize 
or potatoes may be planted on the 
ridges ; and what is wanting of the 
proper tillage, may be made up alf- 
ter the ground is become drier, by 
frequent and deep horfe-hoeings. 
Good crops of maize have been ob- 
tained in this method on land, 
which, with plain ploughing, would © 
have produced next to nothing. 
' It is no ‘bad praétice to f{plit the 


hills with the light plough in au- 


tumn, after a crop of maize ; even 


though the ground be not feeded # 
till the following fpring. 


One fide 
of a row of hills is ploughed off 
with one furrow, and the other 


fide ploughed off the contrary way 


by another furrow, fo as to form 
veerings, 
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veerings, or ridges in the intervals. 
Itis performed with lefs than half 
the expenfe of a plain ploughing ; 
and nearly the whole of the furface 
is either taken up or covered. Eu- 
ropean writers think land fhould 
be ploughed immediately after a 
crop of maize, to prevent the ftubs 


from robbing the foil of its juices. 


Be this as it may, the ploughing is 
at leaft as ufeful as‘ other autumnal 
ploughing ; and where dung has 
been put in holes, it mixes it with 
the foil; not to mention the burying 
of fomeof the {tubs and leaves of the 
corn, which is of fome advantage. 
There is ancther way of plough- 
ing called ribbing ; which is making 
furrows unconnected with each oth- 
er, three feet or more afunder. It 
is but about a fourth part fo much 
work as ploughing plain. One 
very confiderable advantage of it 
is, increafing the fuperficies of the 
foil, by which it is more expofed 
to the a€tion of ' froft, air, and 
dews, and abforbs the largeft quan- 
tity of nutritive particles. > 
In tillage land that is fteep, rib- 
bing isa further benefit to the foil, 
as it prevents the wafhing down of 
the vegetable mould, and the 
ftrength of manures. With this 
view the operation fhould -be per- 
formed in autumn. | 
In paftures, or grazing land, de- 
clivities would produce the more 
rafs, if they were ribbeéd_; as the 
benefit of fudden rains would not fo 
{oon be over, by means of their quick- 
ly running down into the vallies, 
At the fame time, the vallies would 
not fo often be overcharged with 
water, Furrows eight or ten feet 
apart would anfwer, and the rib- 
bing would not want to be repeated 
for a long time. 
PLUM-TREES, fLone-fruit trees 


which produce their fruit upon 


fpurs, that {pring out of all parts of 


ihe limbs. 
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The moft common plum ‘in this 
country, 1s the damafcene plum, an 
excellent fruit for preferving, which 


is faid to have been brought from 


Damatcus, whence the name. 
The black bullace, a globular 
tart fruit, of the fize of grapes ; be- 


fides fome very crabbed wild forts 


which are oval fhaped, are found im 
fome parts of this-country. There 
is alfo a remarkable wild plum, pe- 
culiar to an ifland near Newbury, 
of a {mall fize, and by fome much 
valued. | 

The better forts which ‘are cul- 
tivated, are the horfe-plum, a very 
pleafant tafted juicy fruit, of alarge 
fize :—The peach-plum, red to- 


wards the fun, with an agreeable 
tartnefs :—-The pear-plum, fo call- 
ed from its fhype, which. ts {weet,. 


and of an excellent tafte :—The 
wheat-plum, extremely {weet, oval, 
and furrowed in the middle, not 
large :-—-The : 3 
which is generally preferred before 
all the reft. eS 
All the varieties of plum-trees 
may be propagated by budding, or 
grafting. Budding is preferable, 
as thefe trees are apt to gum, where 
large wounds are made. Thetrees 


grow beft in a foil thatis on a me- 
dium betwixt wet and drys ‘They 


fhould be kept clear of fuckers, and, 


have but little other pruning 3; and 
care fhould be taken not to dimin- 


ifh or wound the fpurs. 

* POND, a colleétion of {till wa- 
ter.—A mill-pool is fo called, 
though it gradually receives water 
in one part, and me rges it in an- 


other : a; 


So that it 1571 
fill. eer | 

Paftures that are deftitute of wa- 
ter, fhould have artificial ponds 
made in them. “ Obferve where 


rufhes, reeds, flags, and other a-- 
quatick plants grow {pontaneoufly 5. 


or where frogs are obferved to lie 


fqaatted down elofe' to the ground, 
| in, 


green-gage plum, 


“not perfeétly. 
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in order to receive its moifture. Or | 


obferve where a vapour is fre- 
quently feen to rife from the fame 
{pot. 
{warms of fltes are feen conftantly 
flying tn the fame place, and near 
the ground, in the morning after 
funrife, there is water underneath.” 
«¢ Ifa well is made in a floping 
ground, and the declivity is fuf- 
ficient to give it a horizontal vent, 
it will be worth the hufbandman’s 
while to dig fuch a paflage, and by 
means of pipes, or any other con- 
veyatice, to carry the water acrofs 
the light foil; through which it 
might otherwife fink. The great- 
eft quantity of water will be obtain- 
ed in this manner, becaufe there 
will be a continual {tream.”, There 
is no difficulty in making a dura- 
ble pond in a clayey foil. Leta 
hollow bafin be made in {uth earth, 
and it will preferve the water that 
falls in rain. But it is apt to be 
thick and dirty, if fome pains be 
not taken to prevent it. The de- 
clivity by which the cattle enter, 
ihould be paved, and gravel fhould 
be {pread on the bottom. 

There are many large natural 
ponds, which have outlets in one 
pait, and are fupplied by brooks or 
zivers in other parts ; but a greater 
number of {maller ponds which are 
perfeétly ftagnant, unlefs when they 
are agitated by winds. Such ponds 
contaminate the air about them, 


‘Yor this reafon they fhould if poffi- » 


ble be drained. And when the 
water is not deep, and an outlet 
can be made without too much 


coft, they fhould be drained for the- 


fake of reclaiming the foil. This 
will bevof great value, as it com- 
monly is found to be extremely 
rich, being made up of the fineit 
particles of foil, wafhed into them 
by winds, and of decayed vegeta- 
ble fubftances, befides the fine 
mould wafhed into them by rains, 


Some fay, wherever little 
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Many farms contain little funken 
fpots, which are moft of the year 
covered with water, and produce 
fome aquatick bufhes and weeds. 
Thefe are notorious harbours for 
frogs ; and are therefore called 


_frog-ponds, Thefe fhould be drain- 


ed, if it be practicable. It is com- 
monly the cafe, that draining them 
in the common way, would coft 
more than they would be worth 
when drained, becaufe of the height 
of the land on every fide. But in 
this cafe, if the banks be not clay, 
they may be drained in the follow- 
ing manner. | 4S 

Take notice on which fide land 
that is lower than the pond is near. 
eft. On that fide, in the bank near 
the pond, dig a kind of cellar, two 
or three feet deeper than — the 
furface of the pond, in a dry fea- 
fon. Ifa hard flratum appear, dig 
through it, and leave digging where 
the bottom is loofe gravel, or fand. 
Then make an open or a covered 
drain from the pond to the cellar. 
The water will be difcharged from 
the pond, and foak into the earth 
through the bottom of the cellar, 
till a feurfis formed on the bottom | 
that will ftop the water. This — 
{curf fhould be broken from time 
to time, and taken away with along 
handled hoe. Or, the cellar may 
be filled up with relufe ftones. 

If the pond fhould not then be- 
come fufficiently dry, a {mall ditch 
fhould be drawn round it, and dif- 
charge itfelf into the cellar, The 
land that is thus gained will be 
rich muck, much of which may be 
carted away for manure ; and com- 
mon earth, or fand, may replace — 
it, without detriment to the foil. — 

POTATOE, a well known veg- 
etable. The plant is defcribed by 
Mr. Houghton, to be a bacciferous 
herb, with efculent roots, bearing 
winged leaves, and a belled flower. 

The potatoe was not known in 

Europes 


eee ‘ill carried didlos From 
Virginia, by Sir Walter Raleigh, 


in the year 1623. He ftopped at 
Ireland, where he gave away many 


of the. roots, which were planted 
there, and multiplied fo faft, that in | 
the wars that happened afterwards, | 
| asa fruit growing under the fure 


when all the corn was deftroyed, 
potatoes were the chief fupport of 
the people. 


It is more than halfa century 


fince this root found its way into 
this country. 


cultivated, 


wholefome food : 


among poifonous plants, will not 


deter us from cultivating them, and | 
If they were | 
eaten raw, perhaps they would be. 


feeding upon them. 


found to be very unwholefome. 

But, like feveral other plants, the 

Aen of fire renders them very 
wholefome, and nourifhing to man 
and beait, 

The colour of the roots may be 
known by the flowers, The white 
have white, and the red reddifh 

_ flowers, fucceeded by. an apple, or 
berry, as big as a grape, containing 
a multitude of {mall white feeds. 
Potatoes are ufually propagated by 
the roots: But it 1s eafly.to propa- 
gate them feveral other ways. Cut- 
tings from the top branches, fet in 
the ground, will produce a confid- 
‘erable crop. The cuttings will 
{trike root, if they are planted bot- 

tom upwards, The {prouts brok- 
en from polatars will produce roots. 
So will the apples, the bare eyes or 
buds, or even a piece out of the 
heart of a potatoe. 

There feems to be nothing serie 
a potatoe but what is prolifick, hke 
the poly pus. The parts of the 


And within twenty 
five years they have been much | 
They have been found - 
by long puperiences to be a very | 
For no people 
enjoy better health and fpirits than | 
the common people of Ireland, who. 
makethem their principal food. So | 
that their being claffed by botanifts | 


; 
i 


troduced {oon after. 


_ fkinned potatoes. 
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i plant, ; above and below the Surface 


of the earth, feem to be the fame. 
The running roots produce fruit, if 
confined under ground ; but if they 
chance to pierce through the fur- 
face, they bear leaves and apples. 
So that potatoes may be confidered 


face of the ground. 

The forts, Or varieties, may be 
multipliedin infinitum. | Itis there- 
fore ftrange that fo few forts have 
yet been known in this country. 
No longer ago than about the year 
1740, We had but one fort, a {mall 
reddifh coloured potatoe, of fo ranlk 
a tafte that it was fcarcely eatable. 
Soon after this, the white kidney 
potatoe appeared, as good table po- 


tatoes as any that I have known 


fince ; unlefs the red rough coated 
potatoe be excepted, which was Ine 
Since thefe, 
we have had the Spanifh. potatoe, 
extremely prolifick, but fit only for 
cattle and {wine : Then the Bunker 
potatoe :—-The {mall round pota- 
toe, white and good talted :—A 
long red potatoe :——A potatoe part 


red and part white, brought from 


Ireland in the late war :—A large 
white potatoe, a great bearer, known 
by the name of flour-potatoe :— 
Orange potatoe, fo called from its 
colour :—Purple. potatoe Crane 
berry potatoe, and winter white. 
The laft is as pleafant tafted as any. 
that are now cultivated, and ex- 
ceeded by none, unlefs it be the 
white rough-coat. 

In the year 1785, I planted i in 
my garden a mixture of the top feeds 
of Spanifh, bunkers, flour, winter 
white, long red, and white rough 
From. this feed 
I obtained teh varieties, really dif- 


ferent from any I have teen hefores. 
yet bearing fome refemblance to 
thofe from which they {prung, fo 
that their parentage may be eafily 
| gueffed.. 


As my old. forts had 
: qrowne 





rot 


grown mixed together, I fuppofed 
their being impregnated with the 
farina facundans of each other,might | 
occafion thefe new varieties, Some | 
of them appear to be excellent roots, | 
and well worth propagating. [have - 
fince found that the top feeds will. 
roduce various forts, though kept 
i themfelves, or when there is no 


poffibility of their mixing. 


Since doing the above, I have. 


found that the renewing of pota- 
toes from the top feed, is no new 
thing with the Englifh — armers. 
They hold it to be negeflary to do 


it once in fourteen or i}fteen years 3 
becaufe, after that period, potatoes 


degenerate, and produce lels and 
lefs, till they almoft come to noth- 
in 
white kidney potatoes, have thus 
failed in this country ; and other 
forts have become lefs fruitful than 
they were. Perhaps every kind 


that we cultivate, might be improv- 


ed by fuch a renovation. 
T have much reafon to think my 
yenewed potatoes will prove very 


produdtive : For the laft year, 1786, 


three pecks of the roots, planted in 


a ravelly poor foil, produced forty. 


five bufhels ; Sse of the hillocks 
containing more than a hundred 
roots éach ; which is a greater 
number by a third part, than I have 
ever found of other forts, 

As fome perfons may be difpofed 
to renew their potatoes from the 





in the hana of OGober. be- 
fore the froft has hurt them : Hang 
them up by the foot ftalks in a dry 
clofet, where they will not freeze : 
Let them hang till March: Then 
mafh the apples, and wath the feeds 
from the pulp, and ‘dry them ina 


funny window. Sow the feeds in 


a bed, about the firft of May. When 


the plants aré four’ or five inches. 


high, tranfplant them into ground 
Ee. 


‘a. hill. 


The red rough coats, and 


belt. for eating, 
“without dung. 





well prepared, one or two rhino! in 





as big as hens’ eges. But if the 


fanaa’ were’ fown in autumn, fome 
of them would come up in the fol- 
lowing fpring. 


As potatoes are come to be of 
more napoments mn this country; 
than any other efculent root, and 
are even an article of exportation, 
I fhall be the mere particular in - 
pointing out the beft methods of 
cultivating them. 

This plant thrives beft in a light 
fandy loam. A dry foil produces 
the beft eating potatoes ; one that is 
rather moift will give the largeft 
crops. The land fhould be plough- 
ed deep for this crop; becaule roots 
will commonly grow 2s low as 
the foil is ftirred, and no deeper. 
And the more the ground is pul: 
verized before planting, the better 
will be the crop. 

Perhaps green-[ward ground 
ought to be mentioned here as an 
exception, Ihave had the lar geft 
crops on fuch land, even with one 
ploughing, and that juft before 
planting. Potatoes want air ; fuch 
land aifords it from the hollows 


| under the furrow, in no {mall quan- 


tity, fixed and putrid, and in thé 
greate{t abundance towards the 
end of fummer. 

No dung is found to be moré 
fuitable for potatoes than hogs’ 
dung, mixed with a great deal of 
{traw, or other rubbifh. This dung 
is late in fermenting ; and therefore 
affords the roots plenty of nourifh- 
ment, when they moft need it. 
And as they want air and 1 00m, 


rubbifh, and even 1 fticks and chips, 


or any thing that makes the eround 


die light and hollow, encourages 


their ‘srowth, 
But thofe roots are accounted 
which are raifed 
I once had a mid- 
dling 


They will produce full © ’ 
‘grown apples, and the roots will be 
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dling crop, by putting a, handful of | 
old weather beaten falt hay in each ; 
hill, New land burnt, produces — 
excellent roots, without any ma- | 
mnure but what 1s made by the burn- — 
. ing, fometimes not lefs than a peck 
| ficient for one hill, and they fhould 
_ The potatoe is fo hardy a plant, © 


in ahill. ! | 


that it will grow in any kind of foil, 
and even with the pooreft culture, 


tt is a great improver of land ; not | 


only by the rotting of its ftalks, 
which fhould be buried in the foil 
after digging ; but the digging it- 
felf is a further improvement. A 
crop of potatoes is good to prepare 
land for other crops. 1t is not un- 
common on poor land, with very 
little cultivation, to obtain one hun- 
dred bufhels peracre. But in Ire- 
land, with deep ploughing, or dig- 
ging, four times that quantity is 
common: And Mr. ‘Young men- 
tions one inftance of an acre in 
England, producing a thoufand 
- bufhels. As they will grow almoft 
any how, we are tempted to neg- 
leét them ; but no crop will better 
pay for good cultivation. 
The firft of May is perhaps the 


right feafon for planting potatoes, | 


in a-warm dry foil: But they will 
fometimes produce well, though 
planted at the laft of June. An ear- 
ly crop will be better ripened, and 
more dry and mealy. A late one 
is unfolid and watery. 

When the ground has been well 
prepared, by deep ploughing, crofs- 
ploughing, and harrowing, let the 
fets be prepared by cutting. Pieces 
are better for fets than whole po- 
tatoes. Pieces confume quick in 


the earth, and pafs their fubllance 


into the new plants : But when po- 


tatoes are planted whole, they come 


out of the ground in autumn, al- 
moft as folid as when they were 
planted. And whole potatoes fill 
the ground with fuch a multitude 


@f roots, that they will rob one an- | produced only half as much.again. 


\ 





-laid under the fets. 
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other of their nourifhment:” Tf 
choofe potatoes of a middling 
fize, to cut into fets. Such a one 
will make half a dozen, or more 
good fets, with one or two buds in 
each ; three of which. fets are fuf- 


be placed fix or eight inches apart 5 
for the roots: fhould never be 
crowded. . ait Fiblaw 3 
The fhocting parts exiftin a po- 
tatoe, in the form of a tree, of which 
the frog is at the but, or root ends 
I therefore take care to cut athwart | 
thefe parts as little as poffible : For 
though they will grow any way, the 
greater length of fhooting item 
there is in a fet, the more ftrong 
and vigorous will be its growth at 
firft, 
If dung be ufed, it may be fpread 
before the fecond ploughing, or elfe 
The latter 
method will give a larger crop. 
Dung laid under the fets, will pro- 
duce more than if laid above them 3 
as Mr. Wynn Baker proved by ac- 
curate experiments. The feeding 


roots fhould go into the dung, not 


into hungry earth below ; and thele 
roots {trike downward. “ous 

The fafhionable way of planting 
potatoes in hills, may be as good as 
any in rough ground, or that which 
is not-well fabdued. But in a rich, 
mellow foil, well pulverized, the 
drill method is to be preferred. The 
{ets may be either in fingle rows, 
blegone foot apart, and from 
) nine inches afunder in the 
rows, One of my neighbours plant+ 
ed in his garden, driils and rows of 
hills alternately of equal length, 
and equally manured ; when hedug 
them, he found the drill rows pro- 
duced twice as much as the other. 
It isnet more labour to lay» the 
dung in drills, than in hills ; and the 
labour of hoeing is not’ increafed. 
My trials in the drill way, have 
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. The lazy bed method, or trench- 


ing, is molt praétifed in Ireland. I 
have tried it feveral times, and am 
convinced, that a greater quantity 


on the fame ground may be raifed 


m this way, than in almoft any 
other. 


{pade, that I dare not recommend 


it, unlefs in particular cafes, or to 


thofe who have but little land. 

~It is a good, and very effeéual 
method, to fubdue bad weeds in 
the border of a field, which cannot 
well be ploughed. © But the foil 
fhould-be deep, that the trenches 
may not go into the under ftratum 
of hard earth. 


And in this way good crops may — 
be got in {pringy and miry places, | 


which are too wet for other tillage. 
In O€tober, mark out the beds five 
feet wide, leaving two feet between 
each bed for the trench : Spread 
the dung upon the beds: Dig the 
trenches, and with their contents 
cover the beds to the depth of a- 
bout five inches. In May follow- 
ing, dibble the fets into the beds, 
quite down to the dung, and fill 
the holes with earth. Befides get- 
ting a good crop, the foil will be 
thus drained and {ubdued, and ft- 
ted for ploughing. 


An expeditious way of: planting 


potatoes is as follows. After the 
ground is prepared, by ploughing 
and harrowing, cut furrows with 
the horfe-plough, forty inches a- 


part ; drop the fets in the furrows ;. 


then pafs the plough along the back 
of each furrow, which will throw 
the earth of both furrows upon the 
fets ; and afterwards level the 
ground with the back of a harrow, 
or with! a harrow that has fhort 
‘tines.-Another method of plant- 
‘ing is, to plough the ground plain, 
keeping the furrows ftraight and 
regular, and drop fets in every third 
or fourth furrow. 7 


But the labour is fo great, | 
as it muft be performed with the | 





But thefe methods are. fit only 





for a dry foil, where the feed ought 
to be laid deep. Where the foil 
is moift, a better way would be to 
furrow the ground, and: lay the 


fets on the furface, clofe to the 


backs of the furrows, and cover 
them by turning another furrow 
towards each. If this fhould bury 
the fets too deep, the ridges may be 


| eafily lowered, with a hoe or a rake, 


As {oon as rows of potatoe plants 
are grown to the height of four or 
five inches above the {urface, or 
earlier if the ground be weedy, the 
cultivator with two mould-boards, 
fhould be pafled between them, as 
deep as one horfe can draw it. For 
want of a cultivator, a common 
light plough fhould go and return 
in an interval, turning the earth 


firft from, and then towards, the 


rows. Afterwards the plants fhould 
be weeded, and a little of the frefh 
earth drawn clofe to their ftems, 
uncovering thofe which chance to 
be covered by the cultivator, or 
plough.—This operation fhould be 
repeated three times, taking care 
not to earth the plants too much, 
as fome are apt to. do where the 
ground is light and mellow :. For 
potatoes will not grow well more 
than about five inches under the 
furface, being too far removed from 
the influence ’.of the fun. The 
ridges, or hills, fhould be rather 
broad than fteep ; flat on the top, 
that the water which falls in rain, 
may not be too much diverted from 
the roots. eae : 

The laft hoeing fhould be finith- 
ed before the plants are in blofiom ; 
and before the branches begin to 
trail upon. the ground. Otherwile 
a new fet of roots. will be formed, 


too late to get their full growth, 


and which will rob the former fets 
of their nourifhment. But. if kill- 
ing weeds be neceflary after blof- 


| foming, it may be done with the 


hands 
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hhand-hoe, oblerving: not to earth 
up the plants at all. | 

Cattle fhould be keptfrom a field 
of potatoes, till the roots have got 
their full growth, as carefully as 
from a field of corn. For potatoes 
will not grow after the tops are 
browfed. They doubtlefs receive 
as» much of their nourifhment 
through the tops, as almolt any 
ee $ 

As foon as the tops are dead, 

either by ripenefs or froft, the roots 
may be taken up. If they le in 
the ground till they are foaked by 
the heavy autumnal rains, they 
will be the worle ; and the labour 
of digging will be increafed. Thofe 
that do not much adhere to the 
tops, may be thrown up by the 
cultivator, which will facilitate the 
digging. Some recommend a four 
or five pronged fork, as the beft 
inftrument to dig cheta with. 
_ There is no difficulty in keeping 
them through the winter, in a cel- 
lar thats free from froft. Caves 
dug in a dry foil, preferve them 
very well. They fhould be cov- 
ered with two feet of earth over 
them. If they are in danger of 
fro{t in acool cellar, they fhould 
be covered with a little falt hay. 
This any farmer may eafily do, 
who has a maritime fituation, 

In cellars, they are more for- 
ward to {prout in the f{pring, than 
in caves:  Thofe which are’ for 
_fummer eating, fhould be brought 
up in May, the {prouts rubbed off ; 
and after drying a few, days, put 
into acool part of the cellar. They 
will thas keep well till new pota- 
toes are grown. 

Raw potatoes will keep: fwine 
alive through the ‘winter: But 


they will not grow. much with this | 


food alone. Parboiled, they are 

anexcellent food: for fevivies and 

will:almoft fatten them. The 

Englifh farmers parboil them, not 
OF 


| years pait. 
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only for fwine, but for horned cats 
tle. I know of no food that wilk 


more increafe the quantity of milk 


in cows 3 and they ip milk no 


il tafte. % 


Though the Spanifh fistatons be 
not fit for the table, they are fo very 


produftive, that it would be well to: 


_raife them by themfelves for cattle. 


And out of other forts, the largeft: 
and {malleft fhould be: put by for 


the cattle : For middling reots are™ 
belt both for eating and plantings 


Overgrown c ones are apt to be holes 
low and watery. 
As a further SRGMR inal of 


this ufeful root, I may add, the far= 


inaceous part of it makes anvex= 
cellent ftarch, much fuperiour, ag 
fome fay, and not half fo coltly as 
that made of wheat. The method 
of making potatoe ftarch, accord- 


ing to Mr. Wetton, is as follows: 
-“ Wath and pare them, grate them 


upon large tin graters, and’ fill tubs 
about half full with the pulp: Then 


fill them ‘up with water: Stir it’ 
well once a day, for three or four: 
days; and take off all the fcum. A= — 
bout the fifth day, take out the pulp, : 
and put it into fhallow earthen. 
flich as are ufed for milk, as. 


pans, 
much as will cover the Livehi an 
inch thick, and put water upon ite 


Every morning pour off the water, 


break up the ftarch, and add frefh” 


water. When it is thus become 
very white, leave it in the pans till 


it is quite dry, then put it into pas 


per bags, and pas it ina dry pinta 
to keep.” 


This fort of aiick Bas hoes made 


and ufed in my houfe, for twenty 
It is always begun and 
finifhed in a day ortwo. As foon 
as the ftarch is fettled to the bot- 
tom, which it does 
utes, the watér is renewed ; and in= 


ftead of its ftanding in tubs, and be-) 
ing {kiummed, we da gre it through: 


a cloth, ie 
& : Some 





in twenty min- 
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Some fuppofe this ftarch is apt to ; 


yot the things which are ftiffened 


~In an abftratt of the Memoirs of 
the Swedifh Academy, the above 
writer found the following account 
ofone of their methods of ufing 
potatoes.—‘s Mr. Charles Skytfe 
has propofed to diftil brandy from 
potatoes, in order to fave the corn, 
which is fo dear in Sweden; and 
‘finds by experience, that an acre of 
land fet with potatoesy. will yield a 
much greater quantity of brandy, 
than when fown with barley.” 


My new method of planting po- | 


tatoes is this. After the dung is 
fpread and ploughed in, and the 
ground levelled with the harrow, I 
raife the ridges about three feet and 
a half apart, with the cultivator ; 
and then dibble in the fets along 
the tops of the ridges, about feven 
oreight inches apart, laying each 
fet about as low as the furface was 
before the ridges were made. I 
have had as good crops in this way, 
asinany other. . eas; 
The method of raifing potatoes 


under ftraw, is very fimple and ea- 


fy. Lay the fets about eight inches 
apart each way, on any Kind of 
foil that is not too rich : Cover 
them with ftraw, or refufe hay, to 
the depth of about twelve inches. 


Nothing more is to be done to them. 


tll they are taken up. They will 
be very clean, and the crop’con- 
fiderable. : 


POULTRY, all kinds of tame | 


birds, as hens, geefe, ducks, tur- 
eeyepdees 221) 52 ie © 

PRONG-HOE, a hoe with prongs 
inftead ef a blade. It is either a 
bidens, or a trident. It is eafily 
ftruck into thé ground ; and as the 
tines are fix or feven inches long, 
it will ftir theground ‘to the fame 
depth that a plough does, It is 
ufeful in taking up {trong rooted 
weeds, and opening land that is 





ae 
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’ crufted, or become too compatts 
| The eye and handle are the fame 
withit; but this is a great miftake. | 


as a common hand-hoe. It is the 
beft infirument to ftir the ground 
with clofe to the roots of plants, 


PROVENDER, dry food for 


brutes, as hay, corn, &c. 
PULSE, the fruit of leguminous, 


| or podded plants, which produce 


their feeds inclofed in a pericarpi- 
um confifting of two valves, joined 
by a vifible future, having the feeds 


| faftened alternately to the two 


valves. 


Oe 


QUAKING. MEADOW, or 


MARISH, low bogey land> that 
fhakes and fettles under any one in 
paffing over it. | 

lt has a {ward that is tough, be- 
ing aweb of the roots of {trong 
grafles ; but the mud under the 
{ward 1s very foft and yielding. 

Such places fhould be drained 
when it can be done witheut. too 
much expenfe. For its . natural 


_ produce confilts of the worft water- 


grailes, cranberries, &c. but the 
{oilis always deep, andrich. See 
the article Draining. 2 : 
Mr. Eliot drained fuch a piece of 
ground, and foon made it fit for 
tilagtwediue ears : 
UICK, or QUICK-HEDGE, 
all kinds of live hedge, of whatev- 
er plants they are compofed. The 


hawthorn or white thorn is moft . 
commonly ufed. The young fets _ 


are raifed in nurferies in the old 
countries. | 

Mr. Miller fays, « In the choice 
of fets, thofe which are raifed in 
nurferies are to be preferred to 
fuch as are drawn out of the 
woods, becaufe the latter have fel- 
dom {o good roots ; though as they 
are larger plants than are common- 


_ly fo be had in the nurfery, many 


people prefer theay upon that.ace 


éount 5 
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count but he has found by long 
experience, that thofe hedges which 
have been planted with young 
plants from the nurfery, have al- 
ways made the beft hedges.. He 
fays, if perfons would have pa- 


tience to. wait for thefe from the. 


feed, and to fow the hawsin the 
place where the hedge is defigned, 
thefe unremoved plants will make 
a much ftronger and more durable 
fence than thofe which are tranf- 

anted :—But where the hedge is 


to be planted, the fets fhould not be + 


more than three years old from the 
haws; for when. they. are older, 
their roots will be hard and wod- 
gy; and as_ they are commonly 
trimmed. off before the  fets are 
planted, fo they very often mifcarry, 


and fuch of them as do live will 


not make fo good progrefs as young- 
er plants, norare they {o durable.” 
See Hedge- Fence. 

QUICKS, this name \is given to 
the young plants of which a live 
hedge is compoled. 


QUICKSILV ER, or MERCU- 


RY, a ponderous eco fluid con® 


at has been oftenaflerted that quick- 
filver will deftroy infe&s on trees, 


The method of doing it is thus. 


Make a hole floping through the 
rind or bark, with an awl, The 
thole fhould. go into. the wood, but 
not reach the heart. or. pith. Pour 
in afmall drop or two of quickifil- 
ver, and ftop up.the hole witha 
peg.—On the 18th of May, in the 
prefent year, 1787, 1 applied quick- 
filver as above to two apple trees 
which had young. nefts'of caterpil- 
lars on them, One was in a young 
orchard, the other in a nurfery ; 
nefls of the fame’ age being on 
neighbouring trees, which ferved 
as. flandards., Watching the. nefls 
daily, 1 found that the inlen ie {pread 
themfelves on the latter, and,.ate 
the leaves as ufual.. On the former 
trey multiplied but lite ;. and I 


¥ 


they require a moift foil. 
cuttings fhould be planted early 


| they crofs each other. 
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could not find that many of thef% 


ipread on the trees, or ate the leaves 
at all. 
nurfery many of the infe&ts remov- 
ad to other trees. But the caterpil- 
lars were not all dead in either neft, 
till about the fummer {elftice; the 
ufual period of  theff exiftence. 
Whence I conclude that though the 
quickfilver had fome good effeét, 
this is not to. be relied on as the 


eafieft and cheapeft method of pe 


{troying thefe infects, ge wal 
OQUINCE-TREE, Cydomiay a 


{mall fruit-tree, bearing a large yel- 


low fruit, ufeful in cookery and 


7 medicine, but not fit to eat raw. 


It is ealy to propagate the -trees 
by fuckers, layers or cuttings, but 
The 


in autumn. The trees require very: 
little pruning, the principal thing 


3s, to keep the flems clear of fieka 


ers, and thin the branches where 
Upright 
luxuriant fhoots in the top fhould 
alfo be taken out, that the trees 
may not have too pee wood,which 


-is bad for all forts of fruit-trees.: 


QUINCUNX ORDER, accord- 
ing to Mr. Miller, isa plaritation of 


trees, difpofed originally in a {quare,. 


confifting of four trees, one at each 
corner, and a fifth in the middle ; 


which dilpofition, repeated again 
and again, forms a regular grove, 
wood, or, wildernefs; and, when 
_ viewed obliquely, prefents, ftraight 


rows of trees, and — alleys 
between, them... » 

OUITCH- GRASS, fialbads elf 
Watch-Grafss 


Grafs, .. Dutch-Grafs,, <and « obagen 
Grafs, a moft obftinate:».and 
‘troublefome, weed, which © fills 


the. foil. .with. white) .ftringy.ro0tsy 


and is harder to fubdue» than any 
other. weed, ‘The more the. foil is 


tilled,.and, the oftener hoed, the 
Eales. it grows 3. for. if the roots bg 


ever 


We 


And from the neft in the © 
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ever fo much cut to pieces, each 


piece will live and become a new — 


pliant. . ears 
~ Land that is much infefted with 
this weed fhould be laid down to 
grafs; and as foon as the fward 
binds, which it is apt to do foon, 
burn beating fhould be applied, 
which will go near to conquer it, 
See Burn-baking. ee 
But it may be keptfrom binding 
by plentiful and frequent manuring, 


and the grafs makes very good hay. 
oR 


RACK, a frame made to hold. 


fodder for cattle, to prevent their 
trampling it under foot, and watt- 
ing it. 

Thofe racks which are under cov- 
er, as infheep-houfes, horfe-{tables, 
&c. may be conftruted of almoft 
any kind of wood ; but thofe which 
itand. abroad fhould be of fuch 
timber as lafts long in the weather, 
The rails may be larch, or white 
cedar, and the crofs-f{licks white 
oak. Such a one will endure the 
weather many years. 

RADICLE, that part of a feed, 
which when it vegetates, becomes 
the root. Whatever be the pofi- 
tion of a feed, the radicle will fhoot 
downwards. | 

RADISH, a pleafant root, 


which has an attenuating virtue, . 


and is a good antifcorbutick. 

I have had better fuccefs with 
thofe fown as late as June or July, 
than with thofe fown in the fpring. 
The earlieft are apt to be deftroyed, 
or greatly injured by the white 
maggots ; to which fea-water is‘an 
antidote. 

«To have a conftant fucceffion of 
radifhes at table, the feeds fhould 
be fown once a fortnight. But in 
midfummer they fconer grow fticky 
and ftrong, than in {pring or fall. 


bey muft therefore be caten while | 
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they are young. In hot ‘houfes 
they may be raifed any month in 
the year. Or thofe raifed in autumn 
may be kept in dry fand, fit’ for 
eating in the winter. wal ec 

As radifhes are uncertain in 


| their growth, the bet method is to 


put in the feeds between rows 


- of other plants; and they-are fo 
-foon pulled up, that they will not 


incommode ‘: the plants among 
which they grow, 

Radifhes that are for feed require 
much room, as they grow to a 


| large fize. For this purpofe fome 


of the early fown ones fhould be 
left {tanding ; or elfe be tran{plant- 
ed to a place where each fhall have 
as much room as near a yard{quare. 
The ripenefs of the feed is known 


| by the pods turning brown. 


RAGS, pieces of worn out cloth, 


a valuable manure. Woollen rags 


are an animal fubftance, and there- 
fore contain much food for plants. 
The longer they have been worn, 
and the more perfpirable matter 
they have imbibed, the better they 
are for this ufe. But fhreds of new 
cloth are good ; fome quantities of 


_which may be colle&ted where tay- 


lors work. Woollen fhould. be 
chopped fmall.on a block, and be 


fown by hand. It is recommended’ 


as a top-drefling. It attraéts nitre, 
and imbibes dews, which’ the firlt 
rain carries into the foil, 

~ Woollen rags are peculiarly 
good for a dry foil, as they will re~ 
tain moifture a long time ; and in 
fuch a foil I think they will do beft 


_when they lie a little under the fur- 


face. I would mix them in’‘the 
foil with the harrow. Beforethey 
diffolve, they will caufe plants to 
be nourifhed, by keeping the ground 


-moift; when they. are diffolved, 
they become food for plants.— 
Twenty four bufhels will be a fuf- 


ficient dreffing for an acre. 


Linen. rags, like other vegetable 


fubltances, 


85 ae 
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fabftances, contain food of plants ; 
but they fhould be well rotted in 


dung-hills, before-they are applied 


to the foil. They do not retain 
moifture like woollen ; and they 
diffolve flowly. 

RAILS, pieces of timber placed 
horizontally in fences, fupported at 
the ends by pofts. See the article 
Fence. ae 
- RAIN, condenfed vapour which 
falls in drops, and waters the earth. 
This is of more advantage to the 
hufbandman than all his labour and 


care. No kind or degree of culture | 


will fecure a crop, if the ground do 
not receive a confiderable quantity 
-of moifture ; for if the earth be not 
frequently moiftened, the food of 


plants in it will become fixed ; there | 


will be no fermentation in the foil, 
{o that the roots of plants cannot 
_Feceive any nourifhment. 

The due quantity of moifture 
might indeed be fupplied by water- 
ing by hand, aslongas wells, {prings 
and rivers be not dried up. But the 
labour of doing it would be worth 
more than all the crop; neither 
would artificial watering have fo 
good an effeét as rain, on account 
of the inferiour quantity of the wa- 
ter for this ufe, and the mode of 
applying it. The gentleft rains 
are genefilly moft conducive to 
the growth of plants, and the fruit- 
fuinefs of the foil, as all parts are 
more equally foaked ; and cloudy 
weather before rain helps to pre- 
difpofe the earth and its vegetables 
to receive the greater advantage 
from the water that falls. It is al- 


fo believed that the eleG@rick fluid, | 


which is conducted: to the earth 
by rains, conduces. much to the in- 
vigoration of plants. 

Rain not only gives fluidity and 
motion to the food ef plants con- 
tained in the foil, but contains more 
or lefs of the ingredients of it. The 
-atmofphere contains abundance of 


Rat 


| faline, earthy and oleaginous' parti: 


cles ; fo that rain-water cannot fail 
of being impregnated with them. 

It has been proved by a variety | 
of experiments, that a much great- 
er quantity of rain falls at the fur- 
face of the ground, than at the top 
of ahoufe, or other building ; which 
may be partly owing to the vapour 
contained in the lower part of the 
atmofphere, which is joined to the 
drops in their defcent. ued 

Perhaps the a€tion of the fun’s 
heat is proportionably greater in val- 
lies than on fummits of hills; if fo, 
there isa happy balance between 
heat and rain on all parts of the 
furface of the earth. Though it is 
often regretted that low hollows are 
overcharged with water, it is com- 
monly foon exhaufted by the heat 
of the fun in fummer. | 

It may be afked,would it not have 
been better, if a greater proportion 


-of rain had fallen on hills thanon — 


vallies?- But they need it not fo 


_ much, becaufe of the greater cool+ 


nefs of the air on hills. More of 


the fine mould would have been 


watfhed down intothehollows; and 
deeper channels would have been 
made in the foil. by the running of 
water which are confiderable ins 
conveniences. a! 

The quantity of water that fails 
in a year may be from twenty five 
to thirty inches. If the whole 
were to fall at once, deftru€tive del- 
uges would be experienced, and | 
droughts equally deftruétive. It 
is the frequency of rains that rens 
ders the eatth fruitful ; to fome 
foils, as {lit clays and loofe fands, 
frequent rains are more’ needful 
than to others, The former im- 
bibes the water too flowly 3 the 
latter parts with it too {peedily, | 

In fome years the rains are fo or 
dered, as to make the feafons moft 
fruitful. A moderate quantity-in 
each week through the — 
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will, be apt to keep up fuch a de- 
gree of fermentation in the foil, as 
is moft conducive to’ the progrefs 
of vegetation. : 

.. Farmers in this climate general- 
dy wifh for but little rain in Apri, 
and for much in May and June; 
then.Jefs.in hay-time, and Englifh 
harveft. Butas it 1s not leit to 
us to order this matter, we fhould 
endeavour to accommodate our- 


felves to the feafons; and to afliit © 
nature whenever we have oppor- | 
tunity for doing it, draining land | 
which is too wet, and watering that 


which is too dry. 


. RATS, a mifchievous kindof | 


vermine too well known to the 
farmer. No walls that I know of. 
have been found to be fufficient 
barriers againitthem. | 

The fame poifon which I pre- 
feribed for mice, will ferve to de- 
ftroy thefe animals. But the belt 
way is to catch them in a cage 
made of wire, in a cubical form, en- 
clofed in a wooden box, Each fide 


of the cage fhould be a plane of 


about fifteen inches {quare. | 

- RED WORM, See Injeéis. 

- REED, « the name of an aquat- 
ick plant, infefting low grounds. 
‘The beft method of deftroying 
them, is by draining the land. Afhes 
and {cot will kill them. So will 
plessisne the land, and laying it in 
1igh ridges. ‘They always indicate 
a good foil.” Complete Farmer. 

~ RIDGLING, a male animal 
half caftrated. A horfe of. this 
kind is as troublefome as a ftallion, 
but is not fit to be depended on as 
one. 
be fat, nor grow large, till his caf- 
tration be completed, as it may be 
by making an opening in_ the 
belly. ibe : 

ROD, the {ame as a perch, or 

pole ; a meafure of five yards and 
a half. A fgquare rod of fuperficies 
is the 160th part of an acre, me 


A. ridgling-hog will never- 
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ROLLER, a cylindrical inibcas 


ment to pais over lands, to anfwer 
feveral good purpofesin bufbandry.s - 
_.Thofe which are cut out of free 
ftone, being heavier than wooden 
ones, are belt to f{mooth and harden 
the alleys in gardens, walks, &c. 
But. wooden ones aniwer better.in 
tillage, when they are fuiticiently 
large, A roiler for field hufbandry 
fhould be five or fix feet long ; fo 
that it may perform much in a fhort 
time, being drawn by a horfe or 
a yoke of oxen, for either of Which 
it may be cafily fixed. It fhould 
be made -perfe@ly round and 
{mooth, that it may be drawn the 
more eafily, and prefs the ground 
the more equally in all parts. 

A f{piky roller, or a roller filled 
with {pikes fix or feven inches long, 
fharp pointed at the outer ends, is 
fometimes ufed in the old countries, 
to pulverize cloddy land in tillage, 


or to break and open the {ward of © 


grafs-land when it is bound, and 
too compact. After it is fo broke 
en, a top-drefling will have the 
better effect. A roller is fometimes 
armed with circular knives four or 
five inches broad, put on in the 
manner of hoops, the edges at-right 
angles with the axis of the roller, 
twenty inches from each’ other. 
They ufe this inflrument to cut the 
{ward into ftrips, in order to. eut up 
the turfs with a fharp ironed plough 
for burn beating. This manner of 


doing the work, is far lefs expenfive 


than cutting up the turfs with the 
beating axe. But the {ward-ought | 
to be-extremely level, and freefron 
ftones and {trong roots. . ie 
ROLLING, | fmoothing and. 
hardening the furface of, land, by 
drawing 'a roller over it. AioeyY 
The rolling of land in tillage 
fhould be done only in dry weath= 
er; never when the foil is fo wet 
as to ftick to the roller... i 
No foil will admit of rolling tha 
ig 
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is very uneven, or much rocky or | 
But {mall round pebbles, 


ftony, 
in a mellow foil, well pulverized, 
need not prevent rolling. Land 
that is apt to have a ftiff cruft 
formed upon it, by lying only a few 
weeks, I think fhould not be roll- 
ed ; becaufe it will caufe the cruft to 
be the more hard and ftiff. But 
the advantages of rolling in a light 
and rich foil are fo great, that it is 
pity that the practice of it is fo gen- 
erally laid afide in this country. 
Rolling after fowing and_ har- 
rowing, will caufe the mould to en- 
clofe the feeds, much of which oth- 
erwife lying in cavities that foon 
dry, is apt to fail of vegetating. 
Rolling alfo fills up ten thoufand 
little cells, which when left open, 
are haunts and harbours for flies 
and other noxious infeéts ;_ befides 
deftroying fome kinds of infects in 
the operation. Itis peculiarly ben- 
eficial, on this account, toacrop of 
turnips. i 
~ When a clay foil is fown, rolling 
breaks many lumps, or hard clods, 
which have efcaped the plough and 
the harrow. But an over light 
foil which is apt to dry too fait, 
needs rolling more than any other. 
It ferves to prevent the evaporation 
of moilture,by making it lefs porous. 
Some of the European farmers 


prefer rolling after the grain has 


rifen to the height of four or five 
inches, But of the utility of this 
we are not yet convinced by a fuf- 
ficient number of trials. 

In all kinds of foil that are laid 
down to gra({s,rolling is neceflary, to 
lay the furface fo {mooth and even 
as to facilitate mowing and raking. 
And thofe- kinds of {owed corn 
which are to be cut with the icythe, 
and raked, fhould be rolled, that 
Jofs may be prevented in harvetft- 
ing. Without it, a crop of barley 
_ connot be well taken up clean with 

@ rake, efpecially when the corn is 


\ 


fhort and fmall, as I have oftet 
found to my lofs. Some writers 
on hufbandry think a crop of bar- 
ley in particular, will be confiderae 
bly larger for rolling it, asit is a 
dry feed, that needs to be well en- 
clofed with mould. ~Lands_ that 
are in grafs, may be kept even by a 
yearly rolling, which will prefs 
down molehills and other uneven= 
neffes, and caufe the grafs to grow 
thicker. It willalfo be anadvantage 
to be able to mow it the more clofely. | 
ROOD, forty perches of land, 
ora quarter ofanacre...... 
ROOTS, the parts of plants that 
are under the furface of the earth, 
which imbibe the nutritious juice 
of the earth, which feeds and in- 
creafes the plants. 
Botaniits diftinguifh roots inte 
divers forts, according to their dif- 
ferent forms. But the only dif- 
tinétion to which the hufbandman 
needs to give his attention, is, to 
confider roots as of the tap, bulbous, 
or fibrous kind. Of the firft kind 


are the carrot, parfnep, beet, &c. of 


the fecond, the potatoe, onion, tur-— 
nip, and feveral other; of the laft, 
wheat and other kinds of grain. | 
But {till there are perhaps but 
few plants which have only one of 
thefe kinds of roots, though the 
kind that is moft obvious denomin- 
ates a root. Carrots, and other 
tap-rooted plants, fend out hori- 
zontal fibres to a confiderable dif- 
tance. Trees in general have both 
tap and fibrous roots. A turnip 
has the three kinds of roots, having 
a bulb, atap, and many lateral fibres” 
from the tap. . — ie a 
Mr, Mills, on this. fubjeét. fays 
the roots that proceed immedia 
from the feed, are always;of th 
carrot or tap kind. Tap roots ftrike 
down. perpendicularly. into. .the 


a 
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earth, till it becomes too hard to ad- 


mit of their farther pafflage ; but 
when the foil is. deep, and eafily — 
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pierced, they penetrate fometimes 


to the depth of feveral yards, un- 
lefs they are cut or broken, in 
which cafe they alter their direc- 
tion, This is frequently obferved ; 
particularly in plants raifed in wa- 
ter only. The tap-roots fhoot out 
branches which extend horizontal- 


‘ly; and thefe branches are ftronger, - 


in proportion as they are nearer to 


the furface of that depth of earth | 
which is ftirred by the plough or 


‘Ipade. 


~ "Thefe are the roots which we call | 


creeping or fibrous. They extend 
‘fometimes to aconfiderable diftance 
‘from the plant that produced them ; 


but then they become fo minute, | 


that the naked eye can no longer 
trace them ; efpecially when they 
have taken the tinéture of the earth 
that furrounds them, as they gener- 
ally do. 


A carrot, for example, which 


‘feems to have only one great root, 


‘furnifhed with fome fibres, puthes | 


“its roots,according to Mr. Tull, toa 
‘confiderable diftance 3~ Lut they 
grow fo very flender, that they can- 
not be diftinguifhed from the earth 
that covers them, without great at- 
tention, The cafe isthe fame with 
almoft all plants. | 


To convince the reader of this, | 


and at the fame time to fhew how 
far the roots of plants can extend 
in ground that is well ‘loofened, he 
recommends the experiment which 
J have mentioned under the article, 
- Pafture of Plants, which fee. 
‘The following inftances, fays M. 
~ Duhamel, fhew what effort trees 
_ will make, to find a proper foil for 
“the extenfion of their roots.—On 
examining thofe of a hedge, at the 
fide of which a ditch had been dug, 
it appeared, that after pafling un- 
derneath the ditch, they re-afcend- 
ed, and fpread themfelves in the 
ploughed earth on the other fide. 
"He made the fame oblervation 





on a row of elms, which were very 
near being killed by the digging of 
a deep ditch pretty near them, in 
order to prevent their roots from 
damaging an adjacent piece of 
ground. Theelms thotsout freth 
rogts in the loofe mould that dropped 
into the ditch; thefe roots re-af- 
cended on the other fide of the 
ditch, and {pread in the: ploughed 
ground, and the elms foon recover- 
ed their former vigour. : 

He likewife obferved, that on 
digging a trench at a {mall diftance 
from a young elm, and filling it 
with good mould, the roots of that 
elm took their direCtion towards 
the trench, and grew to a great 


length in it, 


Thefe obfervations prove that 
roots extend far, efpecially in loofe 


‘mould: And asa plant thrives in 


proportion to the length of its roots, 
Mr, Tull juftly infers the neceffity 
of keeping the earth in a light ftate. 

A root that has been cut or brok- 


en, never grows longer, but foon | 


produces feveral new roots, all of 
which gather the proper food of 
the plant. Its means of fubfiftence 
are therefore increafed, by. the 
breaking of its roots in digging or 
ploughing. iy 
ROT, a difeafe in fheep fimilar 


| to a pulmonary confumption in 


men. Itis faid to be caufed by 
keeping them in a-pafture that is 
too moift, producing rank and 
watery grailes. The raging of this 
diftemper in a flock, is {topped by 
removing them to a dry fituation : 
But the individuals which are 


deeply feized with ‘it, are feldor 


cured. The fick of the flock 


fhould be removed from the found 


fheep, that the infection may {pread 
no further. ; | 

“ROTATION of CROPS, acourfe 
of different crops in fucceflion on 


| the fame piece of ground. 


» This matter has not yet been fuf- 
ficiently 
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ficiently attended to by New-Eng- 
land farmers. This appears by their 
often being neceflitated to lay their 
lands watte for a confiderable num- 
ber of years, that they may get re- 
cruited. ~ The expenie of recruit- 
ing worn out land is fo great, that 
fuch acourfe of crops cught to be 
preferred, as the foil will bear with- 
out material injury, or without be- 
ing too much exhaulted. And, 
when other things are equal, fick 
a courfe fhould be adopted, as re- 
quires the leaft labour, or coft of 
cultivation. Whenacourfeis well 
chofen, it may be repeated on the 
fame {pot perpetually, withoutdam- 
age to the foil. 

~ Itis not to be expected, that the 
beft rules concerning this matter 
can be eftablifhed, but from the ex- 
perience of many years. For though 
it may be eafy to compare the re- 
{peétive advantages of — different 
_ courles, in a few years, fo as to 
find whichis moft productive ; 3 it 
will takea much longer time to de- 
termine which courfe will be beft 
on the whole. — 

' In countriés where a fpirited at- 
tention to. agriculture has for a 
long time fubfifted, one would ex- 
pect, that people have mo{t proba- 
bly adopted the beft courfes. It is 
not amifs, therefore, to obferve 
what courfes they generally prefer 


in Britain and Ireland, taking care 
not to go into.a rafh and inconfid- . 


erate imitation of them, without 


making allowance for local differ-. 


ences, dc. 

A common courfe in Ireland is, 
turnips, barley, clover, wheat :— 
Or potatoes, barley, clover, wheat. 

From the account that Mr. 
Young gives of the courfes in dif- 
ferent. places which he paffed 
through in his northern tour, the 
following things are obfervable :— 
That where they do not fallow, 

— and white crops follow cach 


\ 


_ they do raife. 
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other alternately ; 
follows clover oftener than any 
other crop :——That where fallowing 
is prattifed, wheat is next, and af- 
terit {ometimes another white crop3 
but not generally. : 

The courfes of crops in Ireland, 
will furnifh nearly - the fame ob- 
fervations. 

The judicious farmer nett 
that fome regard mutt be had to the 
nature of the foil in a courfe of 
crops. ‘Thofe crops which require 
a light foil, fhould make no part of 
the courlfe in a {tiff one, and vice 
ver fa. 

Suppofing the European coutles 
to be the beft that can be, fome va+ 
riation 1s furely to be made in this 
country 3 what that variation is, 
experience mutt difcover. Not on- 
ly our climates, but alfo our crops 
are different. We raife fome crops 


that they do not, and not all that 
Buta rule that is fit 


to be extended to all countries, 


is, that two impoverifhing crops 


fhould feldom, or never, fucceed 
each other in a courle. 
certain, that white crops in general, 
are apt to impoverifh the foil, as they 
continue to draw nonriiiment from 
the earth, for fome time after the 
leaves are dead, and ceafe to re- 


ceive nourifhment from the air. 


And all plants that-bear an oily 
feed, rob the foil of much of its 
vegetable food. | 

Reafoning from experience and 
obfervation, I am led to believe, 
that the following are as good courf- 
es, as may be expected to be intro- 


duced in this country.—On_ light” 
warm foils, the firft year, maize, ~ 
2d -year, rye, bar=— 


peafe or potatoes : 
ley, or buckwheat : The 9d and 
ath, clover : The 5th, wheat : The 
6th and 7th, clover. On cold and 
{tiff foils, 1 ff, oats or potatoes: 2d, 


Potatoes well dunged : gd, Flax bei 
| wheat ; ath, Grafs, and to on till it. 


needs 


and that wheaé-~ 
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-ends of the rowel fhould be tied 


wards it fhould be daily {meared 


js equally good in every refpect, ts, 
to throw away the curd, and after 


RUN 


needs to be broken up again.— 
Though thefe may ferve for gen- 
eral rules, yet as there is a great 
variety in foils, and fome can ob- 
tain manure in greater plenty than 
others, each farmer muftendeavour 
to accommodate his courfes to his 
foil and other circumftances. 

ROWEL, a kind of iffue; or 
artificial wound, made in the fkin 
ofa horle, by drawing a fkain of 
filk, thread or hair, through the nape 
of the neck, or fome other part, 
anfwering to what furgeons call a 
feton. 

Horfes are roweled for inward 
ftrains, efpecially about the fhoul- 
ders or hips, or for hard {wellings 
that are not eafily diffolved. ‘The 
rowel may be madein almoft any 
part, and fhould always be not far 


from the difeafed part, and about a - 


hand-breadth beneathit. The two 
together, that it may not come out, 
and be {meared with lard, or frefh 
butter, before itis put in. After- 


again, and drawn backwards and 
forwards, that the putrid matter 
may difcharge itlelf. 

~ RUNNET, or RENNET, an 
acid juice, contained in the maw 
ofa calf that has fed on nothing 


but milk. When the rennet is to. 


be preferved for ufe, the calf fhould 
be killed foon after he has fucked ; 
for then the curd is entire and un- 
digefted. ! | 
Dairy women ufually preferve 
the maw, and the curd contained 
in it, after falting them ; and then 
by fteeping this bag and curd, 
make a rennet to turn their milk 
for making cheefe. But a method 
which feems to be more fimple, and 


ficeping it in pickle, ftretch out 
the maw upon a flender bow infert- 
ed into it, which will foon be very 


‘dry, and keep well for a long time, 
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Take an inch or two of the maw 
thus dried, and fteep it over night 
in a few {fpoonfuls of warm water 5 
which water ferves full as well as 
if the curd had been preferved, for 
turning the milk, It is {aid that 
one inch will ferve for the milk of 


five cows. 


An ingenious writer, who has 
made {trict inquiry into this fub< 
jet, recommends the following 
method of preparing a rennet, 
which he has found to be better 
than any other.—‘ Throw away 


the natural curd, which is apt to 


taint, and give the bag a bad f{mell 5 


‘then make an artificial curd, or 


rather butter of new cream, of fuf- 
ficient quantity to fill the bag. Add 
three new laid eggs weli beaten, 
one nutmeg grated fine, or any oth- 
er good {pice : Mix them well to- 
gether, with three tea-cup fulls of 
fine falt : Fill the rennet bag with 
this fubfance : Tie up the mouth = 
Lay it under a {trong brine for 
three days, turning it over daily = 


Then hang it up inacoolanddry - 


place for fix weeks, and it will be 
fit for ufe. When it is ufed, take 
with a fpoon out of the bag, a fuf- 
ficient quantity of this artificial 
butryous curd for the cheefe you 
purpofe to make: Diffolve itin a 
{mall quantity of warm water, and . 
then ufe itin the fame manner, as 
other rennet is mixed with the milk 


| for its coagulation,” 


Whatever kind of rennet the 
dairy woman choofes to prepare, 
fhe fhould keep it in mind, that, 
this animal acid is extremely apt to 
turn rancid and putrefy, and take 
care to apply a luflicient quantity — 
of falt to preferve it in its beft flate. 
For itis probable that the rank and 
putrid tafte, which is fo often in 
cheefes made in this country, is 
owing to a putridity in the ren- 
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RUSHES, a troublefome fort of | 


plant, commonly found growing in 
wet and miry land. . 

«¢ Rufhes always intimate a good 
foil. They may be deftroyed by 
lime, even after it has been flaked, 
by fea-coal afhes, or by draining 
the land. Rufhes thrive moft in 
land that is too cold and moift for 
moft other plants. Ashes, and oth- 


er warm manures of various kinds, | 


laid on plentifully, will keep down 
the rufhes for a time: But to eradi- 
cate them perfectly, it is neceflary 
to drain the land.” Complete Farmer. 

RUST, dark {pots, of the colour 


of ruft on iron, that appearon the 


ftems and leaves of blighted grain. 
see the article Mildew. 

Some forts of grafs are alfo fub- 
yekt to the fame diftemper. 

RYE, or RIE, a well known 
grain that is much cultivated in this 
country. 


’ ‘Though rye by itfelf makes a dark. 


coloured, clammy, and unfavoury 
-kind of bread, it is better to mix 
with indian meal in bread, than a- 


my other kind of Englifh grain ; |. 


and for this reafon, our farmers 
are the more fond of cultivating it. 
Rye is as liable to fufler by ruft, 
as wheat ; but it is feldom known 
to be {mutty. It is, however, fome- 
times hurt by a diftemper called the 
Spur. See that article. om 
Mr, Miller thinks there is but 
one fort of rye, though diftinguifh- 
ed by farmers, into winter and 
fpring-rye. The winter-rye is 
larger and heavier than the oth- 
er, and is commonly mors. prof- 
itable to the farmer. This is 
fown in autumn, at the fame time 
as wheat, The {pring-rye fhould 


‘be fowed as early in the {pring,.as | 


the ground will admit of it. 


Some fow their winter-rye at the . 


Jaft hoeing of Indian-corn, and hoe 
it in, This is a good practice, 
when itis fown on flat land, or on 


\ 
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a rich or heavy foil, where grain i¢ 
apt to fuffer by the froft of winter. 
For the plants of rye will be moftly 
on the corn hills, and fo efcape in- 
jury from froft. : 8 
Sandy and gravelly foils are moft 
fuitable for rye. It commonly 
profpers much better on fuch, than 
on richer foils : The principal rea- 
fon of which, may be its ripening 
earlier, and fo efcaping the blight. 
Weak land has ftrength enough to 
produce rye, and it does not ex- 
hauft the foil. | 
I have known the fame {pot pro« 
duce twenty crops of this grain in | 
fucceflion, excepting that it was 
planted with Indian-corn once or 
twice, to fubdue the weeds, the 
crops increafing, inftead of dimin- 
ifhing. The method is, to plough 
in the Rubble as foon as the crop 
is off ; and in a fortnight or 
three weeks, according as weather 
and circumitances favour, crofs- 
plough the ground, and fow the 
feed. The ftubble fo early buried 


in the foil, {ferves asa manure. | 


It is faid by fome> writers, that 


fowing rye two or three years on a 
warm dry foil, it will be forward- 
ed, fo as to ripen a month earlier 


‘than that which has been long cul- 


tivatedin other foils, This ought 
to be attended to by farmers in this 
country, where grain that ripens 
late, is fo apt to be blafted. 

The quantity of feed to be fowed, 
is recommended by fome, to be two 
bufhels per acre. But when the 
grain is {mall, five or fix pecks 
may bea fufficient quantity. 

The figns of ripenefs, are the 


yellow colour of the ftraw, the .. 


hanging of the ears, and the hard- 
nefs of the grain, But fome choofe 
to. cut it when in the milk, becaufe 
the flour will be whiter. The 
quantity, however, will be lefs, un- 
lefs. it lie a good while on the 
ground to ripen, which it may 

its fafely 
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fafely do in good weather, if care. 
be taken to keep the top ends from — 


the ground. Winter-rye is fome- 
times fit to harveft by the middle 
of July, even in the northern parts 
of New-England : Spring-rye 1s al- 
ways. later. a. : 
“Some recommend fowing win- 
ter-rye for fodder, It affords very 
early feed for cattle in the f{pring. 
Or it may be mowed for hay two 
or three times in ‘a fummer. In 
countries that are dry, and do not 
_ naturally produce much grails, this 
may be confidered as a good piece 
of hufbandry. ; 

_ RYE-GRASS, a fort of grafs 
propagated in England for hay, 
fometimes called Ray-grajs. 


Ds 
TALI, 2 fubftance that readily 


diffolves in water, has a pungent 
tafte, and eafily unites with earth. 
Salt is one of the effential in- 
gredients of the nourifhment of 
plants ; and fome kind of falt is con- 
tained in every plant. 

Common falt is found in a varie- 
ty of forms: But it always aflumes a 
cubick, or parallelopiped figure, af- 
ter folution and chryitalization, It 
is contained not only in the fea, 


and in falt fprings ; but in large | 


ma fles in the bowels of the earth. 
~ Salt is of eflential importance to 
the farmer asa manure. It may be 


applied to the foil, either by itfelf, 


or mixed and diflolved in compolt. 
In the latter method, I have found 
it to be a great fertilizer of land. 
But if falt be applied unmixed 
and undiffolved, it will endanger 
the exiftence of tender plants. Mr. 
Tull afferts, that common falt is 
poifon to all plants, except marine 
ones: Hedoubtlefs means that it 
is fo, before it is mixed, altered and 
affimilated. 
_ In June, 1786, I falted one bed 
ef my onions, one bed of my car- 
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rots, and one bed of my early tur. 
nips ; laying the falt under the fur- 


| face, in the centres of the intervals 
| between the rows, at fome diftance 
| from the roots, that the falt might 


have time to be diffolved, and al- 


| tered, before the fibrous roots fhould 


reach it. ‘he carrots of the falted 


| bed, evidently grew much larger 
- and better than the reft ; butI could 
| not perceive that the falt was at all 


beneficial to the onions, or to the 


: turnips. 


According to Mr. Ford’s experi- 
ment in falting flax ground, falt 
{éems to be highly beneficial to that 
crop. He fpreads the falt at the 
time of fowing the feed ; and thinks 
that the quantity of falt fhould be 
double to that of the feed, From 
three acres in flax falted, he had 
fifty bufhels of feed, and an excel- 
lent crop of flax. 

Mr. Eliot tells of five bufhels of 
{alt being applied to one acre of 
flax, which is a much larger pro-~ 
portion, and that it had an extra- 


ordinary effeét : And alfo of acrop 


of wheat being increafed by falt.— 
It is hoped that future trials wilk 
more fully afcertain the utility of 
this kind of manure, «and to what 
crops it may be mit advaritageout- 
ly applied. 3 sy 

SALTING of MEAT, the meth- 
od of preventing its corruption for 
a long time, by the application of 
common falt, &c. 

As farmers are moft commonly 
too far diftant from market places, 
to be fupplied from them with 
frefh meat, and as it is moft conve- 
nient for them to kill only at cer- 
tain feafons, they ought to be weil 
acquainted with the beft methods of 
keeping meat in good order, 

The common method of pre- 
ferving pork, referving the lean 
parts for ufe in the cold feafon, 
and applying’ a large’ quantity 
of falt‘to the fat, is perhaps as 

~ good 
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good asany can be. But beef is 
greatly injured,:and rendered un- 
wholefome by a fevere falting. 

A good method of preferving 
‘beef, which I have known to be 


ractifed for feveral years paft, is — 


as follows :—Fora barrel of beef 


of the common fize, powder ina | 
mortar four quarts of common falt, | 


eight ounces of falt petre, and five 
pounds of brown fugar. 
{alt be well rubbed into the pieces, 


ack them clofe in the barrel, and | 
fprinkle the falt petre and fugar | 
No water | 


evenly over each layer. 
at all is to be applied. The juices 


of the meat will forma fuflicient | 


quantity of brine ; and the beef 
will keep {weet and good through 
the following fummer, fuppofing it 
killed and packed in the beginning 
of winter, or late in autumn ; and 
will not be too falt to be palatable. 

SAND, is defcribed as a genus 


of foffils, found in minute concre-— 


tions, forming together a. kind of 
owder, the genuine particles of 
which, are all of a tendency to one 
particular fhape, and appear regu- 
lar, though more or lefs complete 
concretions ; not to be diffolved, 
or difunited by water, or forming 
into a coherent mafs by it, but re- 
taining their figure in it : Tranf{par- 
ent, vitrifiable by extreme heat, 
and not diffoluble in, or effervel- 

cing with acids. : 
«¢ Thefe are fubje€ét to be variouf- 


ly blended and intermixed, either 


with homogene or heterogere par- 


ticles, particularly with flakes of | 


talk ; and according to thefe, and 
their different colours, are to be 
fubdivided into different kinds, as 
red, white, &c. 
«¢ As to fand, its ufe is to make 
the clayey earth fertile, and fit to 
feed vegetables: For earth alone, 
we find, is liable to coalefce, and 
gather into a hard coherent mafs, 
a3 is apparentin clay, The earth 


Let the | 
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thus embodied, and as it were glued 
together, is no ways difpofed to 
nourifh vegetables. 
fuch earth, fand be intermixed, it 
will keep the pores of the earth o- 
pen, and the earth itfelf loofe and 
incompact, and by that means give 
room for the juices to afcend, and 
for plants to be nourifhed thereby. 

« Thus a vegetable planted, ei- 
ther in fand alone, or ina fat glebe, 
or earth alone, receives no growth 
or increment at all, but is either 
flarved or fuffocated: But mix the 
two, and the mafs becomes fertile. 
In effe€t, by means of fand, the 
earth is rendered, in fome manner, 
organical: Pores and interftices be- 


ing hereby maintained, fomething — 


analogous to veffels, by which the 
juices may be conveyed, prepared, 
digefted, circulated, and at length 
excerned, and thrown off into the 
roots of plants. . 

«© Grounds that are fandy and 


gravelly, eafily admit both heat and 
moifture : But then they are lable 


to thefe inconveniences, that they 
let them pais too {con, and fo con- 


tra& no ligature, or elfe retain it too 


long, efpecially where there is a 
clay bottom: And by that means it 
either parches or chills too much, 
and produces nothing but fhols and 
cankerous infirmities. 
fand happens to have a furface of 
good mould, and a bottom of grav- 
el, or loofe ftone, though it do not 
hold water, it may produce a for~ 
ward {weet grafs; and though it 


may be fubje& to burn, yet it quick- 


ly recovers with the leaft rain, 


«¢ Sea-fand is accounted a very 


good compoft for {tiff ground : 


For it effects thefe two things ; it. 


makes way for the tree or feed to 


root in {tiff grounds, and makes a 


fume to feed it. 


«¢ Sand indeed is apt to pufh ~ 
the plants that grow upon it, early — 
in the {pring, and make them ger-_ 

st ~ minate ~ 
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fninate near a month fooner. than 
thofe that grow upon clay, becaufe 
the falts in the fand are at full liberty 
to be raifed, and put into motion, 
wpon the leaft approach of the 
warmth of the fun, But then, as 
they are hafty, they are foon ex- 
haled and loft. 

«¢ The beft fand for the farmer’s 
ufe, is that which is wafhed by 
rain from roads, or hills, or that 
taken from the beds of rivets. The 
common fand that is dug in pits, 
never an{wers nearly fo well. Sand 
mixed with dung, is much better 
than laid on alone : And a very 
fine manure is made, by covering 
the bottom of fheep folds with fev- 
éral loads of fand every week, 
Which are to be taken away, and 
laid on cold {tiff lands, impregnat- 
€d as they are, with the dung and 
urine of fheep. 

‘¢ Befides clay-land, there is an- 
other fort of ground very improve- 
able by fand. ‘This is that fort of 
black foggy land, on which bufhes 
and fedge grow naturally, and 
which they cut into turf in fomé 
places. Six hundred loads of fand, 
being laid on an acre of this jand, 
rneliorate it fo much, that it will 
yield goed crops of oats, &c. 
though before, it would have pro- 
duced [carce any thing, IF after 


this crop is taken off, the land be . 


well dunged, and laid down for 
grafs, it will yield a large crop of 
iweet hay. 

« Sea-fand, which is thrown up 
in creeks and other places, is by 
much the richeft of all fand for ma- 
nuring the earth : Partly its faltnefs, 
and partly the fat and unttuous 
filth thatis mixed among it, give 


it_this great virtue, In the welt-. 


ern parts of England that lie upon 
the fea-coaft, they make great ad- 
vantage of it. The fragments of 
fea-fhells alfo, which always a- 
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tues: And it is always the more 


efteemed by the farmers, the more 
of thefe fragments are among it. 

‘6 Sea-fand is belt, which is tak- 
en_up from under the water, or 
from fand banks which até cover- 
ed by every tide. The fmalleft 
grained fand, is the moft fudden in 
its operation, and is therefore beft - 
for the tenant, who is only to take 
three or four crops: But the courfe, 
or large grained fand, is much bet- 
ter for the landlord, as the good it 
does laits many years.” Complete 

| Farmer. Bes | 

Sand entirely changes the natufe 
of a clayey foil ; fo that it will 
{carcely ever become fo compa@, 
as it was before fanding. Nor is 
any other manuré fo good as fand, 
to loofen and foften it. No other 
will have fo lafting an effe@. From 
being the leaft produ€tive, a foil of 
clay, by fanding, comes to be the - 
moit fruitful ; fot it has more of 
the food of plants in it than any 
other foil, wanting only to have its 
cohefion fufficiently broken, to 
givea free paflage to the roots of 
vegetables. Lan 

The benefit of fanding does not 
appear fo much the firft year or 
twoas afterwards : For the often- 
er the land is tilled, the more thor- 
oughly is the {and mixed with the 
clay, by which the vegetable paf- 
ture is more and more increafed. 

But fand laid upon clay-land in 
grafs, will have a great eite€t, with- 
out mixingit with the foil. Ihave 
known half an acre of clay-land 
laid to grafs, which became fo 
bound and {tiff, as to produce only 
three cocks at a mowing, with a 
mixture of low mofs and other 
trath. The owner, in O€ober, 
1784, carted on eighty loads of 
yellow fand from the road, levelled 
it witha harrow, and threw in fome 
hay-feed. Yhe following year it 


bound in this fand, add to its vir- 1 produced ten hundred weight of 
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good hay : Laft year it produced 
twenty hundred ; and itis expeét- 
ed, that about thirty hundred will 


yrefent year. . 

SANDY SOIL, a foil in which 
fand is the predominant ingredient. 

It is feldom unmixed with other 
igredients. Wherever it is fo, it 
is extremely barren, and of little or 
no value. ) 

Some barren fands confift of very 
fine particles, and have no {ward 
over them. The wind drives them 
before it, and makes what are call- 
ed fand-floods, Whigh bury the 
neighbouring lands and fences. The 
fences near them fhould be tall 
hedges: And trees which require 
but little nourifhment from the 


earth, fhould be planted in thefe, 


fands. See Locuft-Tree. 
When a fandy foil is ufed in 


tillage, it fhould be for thofe crops. 


which require the moft heat, and 
are leaft apt to fuffer by drought ; 
as maize, tobacco, rye, peafe, &c. 
~The beft manures for a fandy 
foil, are marle, cow-dung, and 
{wines’ dung ; mud irom flats, 
ponds, rivers, &c. 

_ Clay is as beneficial to a fandy, 
as fandis toaclayey fol. A dreft- 
ing of clay two or three inches 
thick, laid on a fandy foil, and 
well mixed, will make it fruitful 
for many years alter, as I have 
found by experience. It brings 
the foil to the right. contiftence, 
renders it lefs porous, and caufes it 


. to retain its moifture, , Perhaps the | 


benefit received from the clay will 
never be wholly loft. Though it 
is continually finking further into 
the earth, by means of every rain, 
deep ploughing will returnit to the 
furface. 

SAP, the fiuid contaimed in 
plants, which is drawn from the 
earth and atmofphere, by which 
plants are augmented, and render- 


\ 








SAP 


ed fruitful. It anfwers the fame 
| purpofes as the blood and other 
| juices in animals, — 

be the weight of the crop in the | 


Before this juice enters, it is call- 


ed the food of plants; afterwards, 
| it has the name fap: But it fill con- 
' fitts of the fame ingredients, being 
| compounded of earthy, faline, a- 
| queous, oleaginous, and aerial par- 


ticles. 
The greater part of the fap enters ~ 


| at the root, being a fubacid juice ¢ 


And the nearerit is to the root, the 


lefs it is altered from its original 


ftate. But the farther it removes 
from the root, or the more it cir- 


| culates, the more it is affimilated to 


the nature of the plant ; the hetero- 
geneous particles being thrown off 
by perfpiration. When the fap 
has arrived to the germs and buds, ~ 
itis highly concocted : And when 


the leaves unfold, they ferve, as 


lungs for the further preparation 
of this liquid for the purpofes na- 
ture intends it fhould ferve. 

It has long been difputed wheth- 
er there is a circulation of the 


juice in vegetables, fimilar to that 


of the blood inanimals. Malphigi, 
Grew, and others have contended 
in favour of fuch a circulation. 
They fuppofed the fap to afcend 
through tubes, or arteries in the 
woody part, and to return in what 
they call veins, between the wood 
and the bark. But Dr, Hales has 
confuted this do€rine, and fubfti- 


‘tuted a more rational one in its 


lace. : # | 
To conceive aright of the mo- 


_ tion of the fap, it fhould be confid- 


ered, that the pabulum for the nour- 


-ifhment of plants is prefented to 


them, and efpecially to. thetr reots, 
in the form of a fteam, or vapour : 
That the capillary pores in the {u- 


_perficies of the reots and. other 
parts, imbibe this vapour by. the 
principle that is common. to all. ca- 
| pillary tubes ; from whenee it pafi- 
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SEA 


@s by anaftomofing canals to the in- | 


ner parts, where it gets its higheit 
perfection. By the fame principle 
the fap alfo afcends to the top : But 
this is not the enly caufe of its af- 
cent, 

The increafed rarefa€tion of this 


juice within the plants, often ex- | 
pands it, and caules it to mount — 


upwards, ; 
In hot weather plants perfpire 


freely, through the pores of the | 
leaves and bark, at which feafon . 
the fap is much rarefied. By means © 
of the heat the air in the tracheae, | 


or air vefiels, expands, and enlarges 
their diameters. Therefore they 


dels. 
forced upward, as it cannot efcape 


crementitious and ufelefs 


and branches, Qn the ¢ooling of 
the air, the fap fubfides again in its 
vellels, The veffels in the upper- 
moft branches and leaves, are thus 


alternately emptied ; and in their | 
exhaufted ftate, they imbibe food | 


from the air, which mixes with the 
{ap, and increafes its quantity. 
SEA-WATER, this fluid, be- 
fides water and particles of com- 
mon falt, contains, according to 


Dr. Ruffell’s account, fulphur, ni- 
tre and oil, . 


As it undoubtedly contains much 
of the effence of animal and veg- 
etable fubftances, by means ef the 
perifhing and confuming of both 
zn it, it 1s fitter than mere ialt to be 
ufed as a manure. . 

In the year 1786, one hundred 
hills of potatoes near the fhore were 
watered with fea-water, about two 


quarts on a hill, being one hour’s 
The crop was 


work of aman. 
half as much again, as in the fame 
number of hills adjoining. The wa- 
ter was applied to the foil jaft after 
planting, is 2 


f 


the ground is dry. 
wet, the {trength of the water is a- 
_ bated by mixing with the juices in 
the foil, before it is taken up by the 
_ roots, and thus it is rendered inno- 
cent and fafe, as I have found by, 
- experience, 
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_ In the year 1787, alternate rows 
were watered in the fame manner 
with fea-water. The refult of this 
experiment was uncertain; becaule 
by ploughing off and on alternate- 


| ly between the rows, the earth of 


the watered and unwatered rows 
was blended together. 
The fame year a piece of flax 


{ was, in the month of June, very 


fhort and yellow on one fide, but 
of a good colour on the other, and 
much taller: This induced the own- 
er to water the poor fide from the 
fea, In ten days it was equal in 


| length and colour with that on the 
| other fide, though very little rain 
comprefs and ftraiten the fap vef- | 
The fap by that prefiure is { 


fellin the time. At pulling, the 
watered fide was evidently better 


grown than the other. 
by the root, and fends out the ex- 

matters | 
contained in it, through the leaves | 


The above experiments were 
made ina clayey foil. | 
_Ina fandy foil the fame year, 


| watering the ground where French 
| turnips were juit fown, had an ex- 
cellent effect. 


Though it was a 
{pot where they had been deftroy- 
ed by infects, feveral years fuccel- 
fively. Not more than one pail- 


ful was applied toa drill row two 
| redsin lengih, wetting the ground 
| over the feeds, juft after fowing. — 


Salt-water applied te tender 
plants, moft commonly proves too 
{trong for them, if applied when 
But if it be 


SEED of Vegetables, * their 
laft produét by which their fpecies 
are propagated ; being frequently 
the fruit of a plant, but fometimes 
only a part included in the fruit. 

«« Every feed contains a plant in 
embryo. The embryo, which ts 
the whole future plant in minia- 
ture, is called the germ or bud ; 

and 


and is rooted in the cotyledon, or 
placenta, w which makes its involu- 
crum, or cover. The cotyledon is 
always double ; and in the middle, 
or common conte of the two, isa 
point or {peck, viz. the embryo 
plantule, which being aéted on by 
the warmth of the fun and of the 
earth, begins to protrude its radi- 
cle, or root, downwards, and its 
bud upwards ; - and as the requifite 
heat continues, it draws nourifh- 
ment by the root, and fo continues 
to unfold itfelf and grow. 

' « The two cotyledons of a feed, 
are a cafe to the little embryo plant ; : 
covering it up, and fheltering it 
from injuries, and feeding it from 
its own proper fubftance ; which 
the plantule receives, and draws to 
itfelf by an infinite number of little 
filaments, which it fends into the 
body of the placenta. 5” 

' « The cotyledons for the moft 
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part, abound with a balfam ‘difpof- ; 


ed in proper cells; and this feems 
to be oil brought to its greateft per- 
feGtion, while it remains tumid, and 
lodged in thefe repofitories. ‘One 
part of the compofition of this bal- 
fam is oily and_ tenacious, and 
ferves to defend the embryo from 
any extraneous moifture ; and, by 
its vifcidity, to entangle and retain 
the fine, pure, volatile (pirit, which 
is the ultimate produétion of the 
plant. This oil is never obferved 


to enter into the veffels of the em- 


bryo, which are too fine to admit 
fo thick a fluid. The {pirit, how- 
ever, being quickened by an a€tive 
power, may poffibly breathe a vital 
principle into the juices that nour- 
ifh the embryo, and ftamp upon it 
the charaGter that diftinguifhes the 
family ; after which, every thing is 
changed into the proper nature of 
that particular plant. 

' « Now, when the feed is com- 
mitted to the earth, the placenta 


fill adheres to the embryo for 


¥ 
aides 
é ora” , \ 
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fome time, and guards it from the 
accefs of noxious colds, &c. and e« 
ven prepares and purifies the cruder 
juice the young plant is to receive 
from the earth, by ftraining it 
through itsown body. This it con- 
tinues to do, till the embryo plant 
being a little enured to its new ele- 
ment, and its root tolerably fixed 
in the ground, and fit to abforb the 
juice thereof, it then perifhes, and 
the Plant may be faid to be deliver- 
ed ; fo that nature obferves the 
fame method in ‘plants, as in ani- 
mals in the mother’s womb. 

«6 Many forts of feeds will con- 
tinue good for’ feveral years, and 
retain their vegetative faculty ; 
whereas others will not grow after 
they are one year old: Thisdifference 
is in a great meafure owing to their 
abounding) more or lefs with oil ; as 
alfo to the nature of the oil, and the 
texture of their outward covering. 
All feeds require fome fhare of 
frefh air, to keep the germen in a 
healthy ftate; and where the air is 
abfolutely excluded, the vegetative 
quality of the feeds will be foon 
loft. But feeds will be longeft of 
all preferved in the earth, provid- 
ed they are buried fo deep as to be » 
beyond the influence of the fun 


_and fhowers ; fince they have been 


found to lie thus buried twenty 
or thirty years, and yet vegetate as 
well as new feeds. How the veg- 
etative life is fo long preferved, by 
burying them fo deep, is very diffi- 
cult ta explain ; but asthe faét is 
very well known, it accounts for 
the produftion of plants out of 
earth taken frum the bottom of 
vaults, houfes, &KC. 

“« In. the common method ot 
fowing feeds, there are many kinds 
which require to be fown {oon af- 
ter they are ripe 3 and there are 
many others which lie in the- 
ground a year, fometimes two or 
three years, before the plant comes. 


up 3 
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up: ‘Hence, when feeds brought 
from diftant countries are fown, 
the. ground fhould not be difturb- | 
ed at leaft for two years, for fear 
of deftroying the young plants.” 

s¢ As to the method of preferving 
feeds, the dry kinds are beft kept in 
their pods or outer coverings ; but 
the feeds of all foft fruits, as cu- 
cumbers, melons, &c. mult be 
cleanfed from the pulp and mucil- 
age which furround them ; other- 
wile the rotting of thefe parts will 
corrupt the feeds. 
_ * When feeds are gathered, it 
fhould always be done in dry 
weather ; and then they fhould be 
hung up in bags in a dry room, fo 
as not to deprive them of air.”’ Dit. 
of Arts. 

’ SEEDING, the fame as fowing 
of feed. See the article Sowing. 

SEEDLING, a root that {prings 
from feed fown. The name isap- 
plied alfo to the tender tops of 
plants that have newly come from 
feed. The little plants are thus 
diftinguifhed from cuttings, layers, 
and flips. 

SEMINATION, the manner in 
which plants fhed and difperfe their 
feeds. 

' Some feeds are. fo heavy, that 
they fall dire@lly to the ground ; 
others are furnifhed with a pappus, 
or down, that they may, by means 
thereof, be difperfed by the wind ; 
and others again are contained in 
elaftick capfules, 1 which burfting O- 
pen with. confiderable force, dart 
or throw out the feeds to different 
diftances. Some of the fecond fort 
are wafted over vait traéts of land, 
or even carried to remote countries. 
The weed that is peculiar to burnt 
land, and is called fire-weed, has 
fuch a kind of feed : It is not 
ftrange, therefore, that we fee it 
grow in burnt places, many miles 
from where it has grown. be- 
fore, 
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SHADE, a thelter or defence a- 
gainit the heat of the fun. Cattle 
need not only to be fheltered a- 
gain{t cold and wet weather in oth- 
er feafons, but againft heat in fum- 
mer. Therefore the paftures in 
which they feed, fhould have trees 
in them, that they may repair to 
their fhadow in the hotteft hours. 
Clumps are preferable to fingle 
trees, as they not only afford a cool 
fhade, but fcreen the cattle from 
the violence of rain and ftorms, 
fome of which happen in the time 
of grazing. 

SHED, a flight roof or cover- 
ing, of Bdakd or other materials, 
for temporary purpofes. 

SHEEP, a well heel tame an- 
imal. 

They multiply Ee ; ; they are 
fubjeé to but few difeafes in this 
country ; their flefh is excellent 
food, and their wool of the great- 
e{t importance to this nation ; in 
which the woollen manufactory 
ought to be encouraged. 

Mortimer fays, *“* The farmer 
fhould always buy his fheep from 
a worfe land than his own, and 
they fhould be big boned, and have’ 
a long greafy wool. 

‘¢ For the choice of fheep to 
breed, the ram mult be young, and 
his iin of the fame colour with his 
wool ; for the lambs will be of the 
fame colour with his {kin. Thofe 
ewes which have no horns, are 
found to be the beft breeders.” 

The farmers in Europe know 
how to diftinguith the age of theep 
by their teeth. When a fheep 1$ 
one fhear, as they expre(s it, that 
is, has been fheared but Once, or is 
in its fecond year, it has two broad 
teeth before: Whenitistwo fhear, 
it will have four ;: When three, fix : 
When four fhear, or in its fifth 
year, it will have « eight teeth before. 

fter this, their mouths begin to 
break, 


.6 The’ 
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«¢ The fat paftures breed ftraight 
tall fheep, and the barren hills 
fquare and fhort ones. But the 
belt fheep of all, are thofe bred up- 
on new ploughed land, the realon 
of which may be eafily gueffed, as 
fuch land is commonly the moft 
free from bad graffes. 

s¢ All wet and moift lands are 


bad for fheep, efpecially fuch as _ 


are fubje€t to be overflowed, and 
to have fand and dirt left on them. 
The falt marfhes are an exception 
from this general rule: For their 
faltnefs makes amends for their 
moifture ; any thing falt, by reafon 
of its drying quality, being of great 
advantage toiheep. The beft time 
for fheep to yean, which go twen- 
ty weeks with lamb, is in April, 
unlefs the owner has any forward 
grails, or turnips. Ewes that are 
big, fhould be kept but bare ; for it 
is dangerous for them to be fat at 
the time of their bringing forth 
their young. They may be well 
fed, indeed, like cows, a fortnight 
beforehand, to put them in heart.” 

M. Buffon fays, « one ram will be 
fufficient for twenty five or thirty 
ewes ; but that he fhould be remark- 
able for itrength and comelinefs :— 
That thofewhich have nohornsare 
very indifferent :—-That the head 
of a ram fhould be large and thick, 
the forehead broad, the eyes large 


and black, the nofe fhorf, the neck 


thick, the body long, the back and 
ruinp broad, the tefticles large, and 
the tail long :—That the belt are 
white, with a large quantity of wool 
on the belly, tail, head and: ears, 
down to the eyes :——Uhat the beit 
fheep for propagation, are thofe 
which | have molt wool, and 
that clofe, long, filky and white ; 
e{pecially if, at the fame time, they 
hayea large body, a thick neck, 
and aré light footed.” . : 

» He fays, « that ewes fatten very 
falb during their: pregnancy ;+that 
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as they often hurt themfelves, and 
frequently mifcarry, fo they fome- 
times become barren ; and that it 
is not very extraordinary for them 
to bring forth monftrous produc- 
tions. But when properly tended, 
they are capable of yeaning during 


| the whole of their life, or to the age 


of ten ortwelve years, But moft 
commonly when they come to be 
feven or eight years old, they begin 
to break, and become fickly ; and 
that aram is no longer fat for prop- 
agation after eight years, at which 
time he fhould be knit, and fatten« 
ed with the old fheep.” 

According to the fame writer, 
‘‘ fheep fhould in the fummer be 
turned out early in the morning to 
feed; and in four or five hours, 
after watering, be brought back to 
the fold, or to fome fhady place. 
At four o’clock P. M, they fhould 
be turned to their pafture again, and 


‘continue there till evening; and 


were it not forthe danger of wolves, 
they fhould pafs the night in the 


open air, which would render them 


more vigorous, clean, and healthy. 


As the too great heat of the fun is 
hurtful to them, fhady paftures are 
beft for them ; or elfe to-drive them 
to a place witha weltern defcent in 
the morning, and the contrary to- 
wards evening.”’——That their wool 
may be faved, they fhould not be. 
paftured in bufhy places. Sheep 
are often thus deprived of moft of 
their fleeces ; which befide the lofs 
of the wool. is very hurtful to the 
animals, — , | 

The above writer dire€ts ** that 
every year a flock of fheep fhould 
be examined, in order to find out 
fuch as begin. to grow old, and 
ought to be turned off for fattening. 
As they require a particular man- 


_agement, fo they fhould be put in 


a flock by themfelves. They fhould 


feed while the grafs is moiftened 


with-dew. in the marning. Salt 
fhould — 


: fheep in their flock. 
wool is feldom fo fine, or fo firong | 
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fhould be given them to. excite 
thirft, as the more they drink the 
fafter they will grow fat. But to 
complete their fattening, and make 
their. flefh firm and folid, they 
fhould have fome corn or grain giv- 
en them.”——-They may be fattened 
in the winter; but it 1s commonly 
too expenfive, as they will require 
a good deal of richer food than hay. 
When fheep are once become fat 
they fhouldbe killed ; for itis {aid they 
cannot be made fat a fecond time., 

We fhear our fheep in general 
too early in this country. In 
England, where the {pring is more 


forward than in this country, the | 
| at one feafon of the year as well as 


approved time of fhearing is from 
the middleto the latter end of June, 
They fhould be wafhed in a warm 
time, After this they fhould run 
three or four days in a clean paf- 
ture, before they are fhorn, Itis 
good for them to have time to fweat 


a little in their wool. 


In fhearing, great care fhould be 
taken not to wound, prick, or cut 
their {kins with the fhears. In 
England, after fhearing, the farmers 
{mear their {heep with a mixture of 
tar and frefh butter. This not only 
cures any little wounds they may 
chance to getin fhearing, but is 
fuppofed to fortify their bodies a- 


gainit cold, and caufe their wool to | 


grow again the fooner. 

If any cold rains happen foon 
after fhearing, the fheep fhouid be 
put up inawarm houle. For if 
they be left abroad, it is apt to be 
fatal to them. | 

Some are fond of having black 
But their 


as that of white ones. Nor is the 
wool ever a perfeétly good black, 
and- itis found difficult to’give it 
any good durable colour by dying. 
SHELLS, ftony coverings which 


' nature prepares for certain kinds 


ef animals in the fea, and by which 
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they are defended; which are 
therefore denominated fhell-fifh, 

Thefe fhells are much of the 
fame nature as lime-{ftone, and are 


| one of the beit kinds of manure. 


No length of time deprives thofe 
fhells of their virtue, which are 


| buried deep in the earth. Thofe 


which muft have been in that fitu- 
ation, at leaft ever fince Noah’s 


| flood, are unaltered. 


This manure is fo highly efteem- 


-ed in fome parts of Europe, that 


the farmers even carry it in bags 


| upon horfes to the diftance of fev. 


eral miles from the fea. 
Shells may be applied to the foil 


another ; excepting that they fhould 
not be carted on at a time when the 
ground is fo wetasto be poachy, 


becaufe poaching is hurtful to all 


foils, The farmer may generally do 
this work at atime when he is moft 
at leifure, Even in winter thofe 
may well be removed, which he 
lower in the fea than high water 
mark, 3 

Mr. Wellton recommends that 
fhells be ground fine before they 
are ufed as manure; and fays, the 
finer they are ground the farther 
they will go. Butit requiresfo much 
labour to grind them, that I doubt 
whether it be - worth while to do it 
unlefs it be for gardens, And in 
the long run, they will benefit the 
foil as much without grinding. 
Though the benefit of them, when 
applied whole, do not appear much 
in the firft and fecond years, the 
tillage of every year will help to 
break and crumble them ; and in a 
courfe of years, by continual tillage, 
they will be fufficiently diffolved, 
and intimately mixed with the foil. 

It is chiefly the {maller fhells 
that fhould be thus ufed, fuch as 
thofe of clams, mufcles, &c. for 


thefe will be fooner diffolved than 
larger ones. 


{mall  fhells 
are 


As 


<= 
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are moftly mixed with fand, or 
tenacious mud, they need not be 
feparated from thefe fubftances. 
Thofe that are mixed with fand 
will be a proper dreffling for cold, 
ftiff and clayey foils; and thofe 
which are mixed with mud fhould 


be laid upon foils that are dry and. 


light. For many of the fhells will 
lie with the concave fides upwards 
in the earth, and will {top the water 
in its defcent, and fo affift the foil 
in retaining moifture. 

Mr. Eliot tried a fort of fhell- 
fand, which he fays he found to be 
equal to good dung. If it had as 
much effect as dung at firft, it muft 
have been vattly better than dung 
upon the whole. 

SHRUB, a bufh or dwarfihh tree. 
Some apply the term to all plarits 
that are woody and do not arrive 
tothe fizeof trees, though not fo 
durable as trees. The {mall oak 
bufhes on plains, the eldér, whor- 
tleberry bufh, thorn, {weetfern, &c. 
are ranked under this head. 

SILTQUOSE PLANTS, — or 
LEGUMINOUS PLANTS, thole 
which contain their feeds in pods. 
The feeds adhere to the ftronger 
limbs of the two valves alternate- 
ly. Ofthis kind are peafe, beans, 
vetches, and many more. 

SLED, or SLEDGE, a carriage 


without wheels, chiefly ufed to 


convey loads when the ground is. 


covered with fnow. 

SLIPS, twigs torn from a tree, 
or fhrub, to propagate by planting 
them, : 

More than half, or evén two 
thirds of their length fhould be 
buried in the foil. 
root more eafily than cuttings. 
Early in the fpring is the right fea- 
fon to perform it. I have the belt 
fuccefs when I do it as foon as the 
ground is thawed in the fpring. 

~The flips fhould either be plant- 
ed immediately after they are taken 


sa 


\ 


They ftrike 
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from the trees ; or the lower end¢ 
fhould be enclofed in wet clay till 
they are fet inthe ground. This 
laft will be neceflary when the 
{lips muft be carried to any confid- 
erable diftance, 

It is neceflary to place them in 
moift earth, rich, and finely pul- 
verized ; and they fhould be fre- 
quently refrefhed by a little water- 
ing, unlefs the feafon be wet. 

But it is the fureft method to 
plant flips in pots, efpecially of 
thofe kinds which are leaft apt to 
{trike root. In this cafe it will no€ 


_ beat all difficult to give them con- 


tinually the nght quantity of moift- 
utes Slips from almoft any kinds 
of trees dnd fhrubs may be thus 
made to grow ; but they will never. 
make fo large trees ds thofe which 
come from thé feeds. 

SLOUGH, a deep, muddy foot 
of earth. 

Soft and hollow places in roads, 
where puddles of water ftand after 


rain, by means of the frequent 


paffing of loaded wheel-carriages, 


often become deepand troublefome 


floughs, The way to prevent their 
exiftencé, is to make a channel, 
where the fhape of the ground ad- 
mits of it, to lead away the fuper- 
fluous water. For the ground will 
thus be permitted to dry and hard- _ 
en, fo as to prevent the finking of 
wheels into it. , 

To cure a flough, fink pebbles, 
or any kind of {tones into the bot- 
tom, and cover them with a thick 
coat of coarfe gravel, or with cin- 
der from a fmith’s forge, or with 
rubbifh from a brick-kiln. 


SLUICE: 2 Paine Se’ abe eg 


ferving to obftruét and raife the wa- 
ter of the feamor of a river, and to 
let it pals as there may be occafion- 
for it. os Ras : 
Sluices are required for mills, 
and for locks to carry on inland | 
navigation, But I fhall only con-" 
fider 


on their fides. 


SLU 


fider thofe fluices which the huf- 
bandman may find ufeful in flood- 
ing of low lands, or watering a dry 
foil with the Perfian wheel, or in 
reclaiming of marfhes. 

For the firft and fecond of thefe 
purpofes, fluices with gates to raife 
and let down are proper. But for 


the fecond, gates are not needed 


when the {ftream is large. 

The -Perfian wheel has floats 
made hollow, and of fuch a con- 
ftru€tion, as to raife the water from 
a fluice, to the height of two thirds 
the diameter of the wheel ; where 
the floats difcharge the waterinto a 
trough ; whence it is conveyed a- 
way in fuch a manner as to water 
the neighbouring lands. Fora par- 
ticular account of the. machine, fee 
Mills’s Duhamel. 

For reclaiming of marfhes, box- 
es with fhutters are ufed, efpecially 
when but a {mall quantity of frefh 
water will need to pafs out throug! 
the fluices. A box may be made 
of four pretty wide and_ ftrong 
planks, either nailed, or pegged to- 
gether. The length of the box 
muft be equal to the thicknefs of 
the bottom of the dyke; and rather 
project a little at each end, that the 
paflages may not be obftruéted by 
dirt or fods falling from the dyke. 
Thefe boxes fhould be placed in 
the loweft hollows, of the marfh, 
or in the creeks, and the ground 
well hatdened beneath them, and 
It is better to place 
two or three boxes fide by fide, if 


) needful, than go to the expente of 
building a more coftly kind of 


| fluice. 


And each hollow or creek 


gthrough which a dyke pafles, and 


wherever there is likely ever to be 


_ frefh water to convey away, fhould 
have one or more of. thefe litile 


fluices. 

Each box fhould have a clapper, 
er fhutter. The fhutter is to be 
faftened to the mouth.of the box, 
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at the end towards the fea, with 


hinges made of iron or woad, The. 
) rifing tide prefles the fhutter clofe 


to the mouth of the box, fo that no 
watercan enter ; and at ebb-tide the 


frefh water, when there is any, 
_ opens it by preflure, and paffes out. 


When it is found neceffary to 
build larger kinds of fluices, Bali- 
dor’s Architetlure Hydraulique, and 
Muller, fhould be confulted. 

SMUT, a diftetinper in grain, 
which diffalves the fubftance of 
the kernel. 

M. Duhamel diftinguifhes it by 
its entirely deftroying the germ and 
fub{tance of the grain ;—by its af- 
fetting not only the ear, but the 
whole plant, and extending itfelf 
moft commonly to all the ears 
which arife from the fame root. 
He fays he has found it as eariy as 
in April, by opening a plant, and 
taking out a young ear, not more 
than the fixth of an inch long ;—~ 
that a difftempered ear, when it 
comes out of its hofe, looks lank 
and meagre, and that the black 
powder may be feen through the 
thin coat of the grain ;—that the 
powder has a fettd {mell, and no 
confiltency ;—that itis eafily blown 
away by wind, or wafhed away by 
rain; and that he has never found 
it to be contagious, like the powder 
of burnt grain, | 

M. Tillet obferved that the upper 
part of the flalk of af{mutty plant is 
not commonly flraight, from about 
half an inch below the ear; and 
that in that partit is {tiff and hard, 
and is almofl entirely filled with 
pith, very different from the {tems 
of healthy plants ; whence he con- 
cludes, that the afcent of the fap, is 
obftraéted in the {tems of fmutty 

lants. hi, ea es 

The real caufe of {mut has efcap- 
ed the refearches of many philofo- 
pherss M, Duhamel. juiftly ob- 
ferves, that it cannot be a want of 

fecundation, . 
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fecundation, as it deftroys both the 
male and the female organs, long 
before the time of fecundation. 

He confutes the conjectures of 
its being caufed by wet upon the 
ears, or'the violent heat of the fun, 
by obferving that the ears are f{mut- 


by the blades. And if it were 
owing to the moifture of the earth, 
he obferves that there would be 
more {mutty plants in the low and 
wet, than inthe high and dry parts 
of a field, which is not fa&. 

He adds, that he never could 
make it appear that the diftemper 
is caufed by infeéts, though he had 


been of that opinion ;—and that. 


Dr. Hales has proved by experi- 
ment that it cannot proceed from 
the feeds being bruifed. by the flail, 
by bruifing a number of grains with 
a hammer, which grew well after- 
wards, and bore found ears.—The 


fame excellent reafoner refutes the 


opinion of thofe, who impute {mut 
to the dung of fheep or pigeons. 

_ M. Aimen, M, D, has-very ju- 

dicioufly obferved, * that the {mut 

of corn cannot derive its origin 

from a defeét in the fap, as all the 

parts of the plant, except the ear, 


I6ok healthy, and there are plants | 


whofe roots are perennial, which 
appear vigorous, though their feeds 
are {mutty every year. He is of 
opinion, that whatever weakens 
the plant, is apt to bring on the 
{mut, and inftances, as a proof of 
this, that it is a frequent cuftom in 
his country, to cut rye as foon as‘it 
{fpindles, for food for their cattle ; 
and that thisrye generally produces 
other ears, which feldom contain 
any but diftempered grain : To 
“which he adds, that feed-corn 
which had been pricked, or ren 
through with a needle ; or which 
is not thoroughly ripe, and that 
which produces lateral or fecond 
ears, is fubject to the {mut. 
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«He holds, that the diftemper 


proceeds from an ulcer which at- — 
tacks firft the parts which fuftain 
the feeds, and afterwards {preads to 


‘the reft of the flower. But fome 
| will fay, what is. the primary caufe 
_ of that ulcer P In order to difcover 
ty before they ceafe to be covered | 
| grains of barley with a microfcope ¢ 
Some of them were bigger thar 


it, M. Aimen examined feveral . 


others : Some were very hard ; and 


| others yielded to the preffure of his 
/ nail: Some were of a deeper, and - 
| others of a lighter colour ; fome 
/ longer and others rounder, than 


they ought to have been: Their 
rind was fomewhat wrinkled in 
feveral places, whereas in its nat 
ural {tate it is fmooth : And laftly, 
he perceived upon fome of them 
black fpots, which, when examin- 
ed with a magnifying glals, appear- 
ed to be covered with’mould. Thefe 
grains were feparated carefully, ae~ 
cording to their feveral conditions, 
and fown apart, though in the fame 
ground. All the mouldy grains pro« 
duced fmutty ears ; the {hriveled and 


parched, and thofe that were at- 


tacked by infeéts, either did not 
grow at all, or did not produce any 
{fmut. 
«¢ He then fingled out a parcel 
of found grains, fowed them, and 
fome time after took them up, im 
order to examine them again with 
a magnifying glafs. He found 
fome of them mouldy, replanted 
them all, and obferved that the 
mouldy grains produced fmutty 
ears. | 3 
‘ Vf, Aimen, without pretending 


that this is the only caufe of the 
{mut of corn, concludes from thefeg — 


experiments, that. mouldinels is a 

caufe of this diflemper.”.. . 
That this philofopher has hit up- 
on the true caufe of {mut, feems 
rather probable, when it is confid- 
ered that mould is a kind of mi- 
mute mols, and that the things 
Bi which 
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which’ moft effeCtually kill mofs 
upon land, fuch as lime, &c. have 


hitherto proved the beft antidotes | 


to this diftemper, 
The methods of preventing it, 


recommended by different writers _ 





are various. “3 


_ The laft mentioned writer t inks, 
* that the beft and ripeft corn | 


fhould be chofen for feed, threfhed 
as foon as poffible, and limed im- 
mediately after ; as well to keep it 
from growing mouldy, as to deftroy 
the mould already formed, if there 


be any : Adding that every method | 


he has tried to make corn fo pre- 
pared grow mouldy, has been inef- 


Known it produce fmutty ears.” 

«© As weak plants are found to 
be moft fubjeét to {mut, he alfo rec- 
ommends good tillage, as a fure 
means Of giving them ftrength and 
vigour. And he obferves, that the 
dies made ufe of, preferve the 

lants from mouldinefs, and of all 
of them lime feems to him to be the 
moit effeétual.” : 

Though liming at the time of 
fowing, as is the pra€tice in this 
country, does not always prevent 
imut, I would recommend it to 
farmers, to do it in the method that 


‘M. Aimen mentions as fuccefsful. 


' "The hmewill probably have a great- 


’ 


er effe@, when ufed fo early, than 


when the mouldinefs on the kernels 
is become older and more deeply 
rooted.—The fubje&t I am upon, 
is of fo great confequence to the 


farmer, and to the publick, that I 


fhall make no apology to the read- 
er, for proceeding to lay. before 


him, the opinions of other writers. - 


M. de Lignerolle fays, «+ That 


the fureft means of avoiding fmut, 


and that which he has practiled 


with fuccefs ever fincé the year 


1739, On upwards of three hun- 
ared acres of land, is, to change the 


feed every year, tobe very careful. 


fr 


and that he has never ; 
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and thoroughly ripe, and that it 
be not {mutty, nor have any 
{mutty powder flicking to it, He 
then pours boiling water on quick 
lime, in alarge tub ; and after the 
ebullition is over, as much cold 
water as there was hot, and ftirs it 
all {trongly together, in order to 
diffolve and thoroughly mix the 
lime. The quantity of wheat in- 


| tended to be fowed, is {prinkled 


with this lie, and then well ftirred 
with a fhovel, and laid in as high 
a heap as poflible. It is beft to 
keep the grain for a week after this 
preparation, turning it every day; 


for otherwife it would heat {o as to 
| deftroy the germ. By thefe means 


he has not had any fimut, when the 
fields around him have been infett- 
ed with that diftemper.” 

«© M. Donat, near Rochelle, 
thinking the ingredients commonly 
employed in fteeps too dear for 
the ufe of farmers, ftudied for fome 
years to find out fomething cheap- 
er, ealy to be had every where, and 
therefore better calculated to be of 
general ufe. I have had the good 
fortune, fays he, in'a letter to M. 
Duhamel, to accomplifh what I 


wifhed ; for I now ufe only pig- 


eons’ dung, quick lime, afhes, and 
fea-falt, where this laft can be con- 
veniently had. I have fometimes 
made with thefe ingredients, {teep- 
ed in water, fo {trong a liquor, that 
it has even deftroyed the germ of 
the grain. ‘But there will be no 
danger of that, if care is taken to 
obferve the following dire€tions, 
which are the refult of feven years 
fuccefsful experience, even at times 
when farmers who have negletted 
to follow my example, have had 
fuch wretched crops, as have not 

paid the charge of reaping. | 
“© Take quick lime and pigeons’ 
dung, of each twenty five pounds, 
forty pounds of wood-afhes, and 
twenty 


one 
that ‘the f{eed-corn be well. dried, 
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twenty five pounds of fea-falt, or 
falt-petre, Put all thefe into a tub, 
large enough to -hold half.a hogf- 
head of common water added to 
them. Stir them all well witha 
flick, till the lime is quite diffolved. 
3 His: lie will keep fome time with- 
out fpoiling. It mult be ftirred a- 
gain juft before the corn is {teeped 
init. The grain is then put into a 
bafket, and plunged in the le, 
‘where it remains till it has thor- 
oughly imbibed it ; after which it 
is taken out, and aie ina heap,. till 
it is quite dPiined of all its moift- 
ure :—Or, which is a ftill better 
way, take a mafhing-tub, fill it with 
grain to within four inches of the 
brim, and then pour in the lie well 
{tirred beforehand. ‘When the 
tub is full, let the he run out at the 
bottom, into fome other veffel, in 
order to ufe it again for more corn. 
Let the grain be then taken out, 
and laid ina heap to drain ; and 
continue in this manner to fteep all 
your feed-corn. The wheat thus 
prepared, may be fowéd the next 
day, and muff not be kept above 
five or fix days, for fear of its heat- 
ing. This I fay from experience. 
The quantity of lie above prefcrib- 
ed, will ferve to prepare more than 
twenty bufhels of wheat.” - 
Mr. Tull obferves, *¢ that brin- 
ing and changing the feed are the 
general remedies for fmut. ~The 
former of thefe he had heard, was 
difcovered about feventy years be- 
fore he wrote, by fowing fome 
wheat which had been funk in the 
fea, and which produced clean corn, 
when it wasa reniarkable year for 
{mut all over England: But he af- 
terwards doubts whet Wet: this might 
not happen by its being foreign 
feed, and therefore a proper change 
for our foil. -He tells us; that two 
farmers whofe lands lay’, intOrmnix- 
ed, ufed feed of the fame ‘growth, 
from a gee change of land, and 


\ 


) 
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that the one who brined his feed 
had not any fmut, whilit the other, 
who negleéted that precaution, had 
a very {mutty crop. But again he. 
doubts whether this feed might not 
have been changed the year before, 
and fo might not be greatly infe&- 
ed: Or at leaft not more than the 
brine and lime might cure. He 
adds, that {mutty feed-wheat, howl ; 
brined, will produce a {mutty crop, 
unlefs the year prove very favoura- 
ble ; for that favourable years will 
ean {mut, as unkind ones wilk 
caufe it : But, above all, he affures 
us that the drillshufbandry is the 
moit effectual cure.” : 
A writerin the Mufeum Rufit- | 

cum, fays, ** having obferved a- 
moneit wheat while green, though 
fhot up into ipindle, feveral black, 
blighted ears, I examined them, and 
found thefe were ears in which, by 
{ome accident, the intention of na- 
ture was prevented : 1 fuppofe, by 
being detained too long in the hole, 
and by the natural humidity of the 
plant, a fermentation was promoted 
in its ear, deftroying the {mall vel- 
fels through which the corns were 
to receive nourifhment; by which 
means their Gotitents be¢atie black, 
dry, and dufty + Thefe ears grow- 
ing up with the others, imbibe 
moifture fufficient to ~caufe the 
duity particles in the grains in them 
to expand, and burft the fine fkin 
which contained them : Being thus 
fet at liberty, the air, if it happen > 
to be a dry feafon, dries them again; 
by which means they become light 
enough to float therein, when fep- 
arated from the {kin which held | 
them. If this happens when the® | 
wheat isin bloffom, which it often 
does, part of the duft enters the 
fligma of healthy corns, and there- 
by infeéts them: ‘The pulp in thofe 
becoming black, a fermentation is 
railed therein, which dettroys: the 
life of theograin thus impregnated. — 

Hence | 
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Fience the difagreeable {mell is ac- 


quired peculiar to this difeafe (the 
imell ina grain of {mut being the 
fame as in a black blighted ear.’’) 


feems to mean the fame as burnt 
grain, burnt ear, or uftilago, in 
which diftemper the kernels do not 
burlt, but are converted to a dry 
black powder. If his hypothefis 
be jult, as itis certainly plaufible, it 
will follow, that there is no more 


difference between {mutty and burnt | 


grain, than between a clofed and an 
open kernel of wheat: And that 
they are in fa& the very fame dif- 
_ temper, as indeed many writers 
have confidered. them, making no 
diftinétion. The antidotes for the 
one, are certainly proper for the 
other. “ 
The remedy this writer pre- 
fcribes, appears to be a probable 
‘one. « When the corn is fhot in- 
‘to {pindle, and the ears begin to ap- 
pear, let fome perfons' go along 
each furrow in the field, and care- 
fully break off all ears of the black 
kind 3; and: when broke off, put 
them into a bag, and carry them a- 
“way : As it is poflible there may be 
fome of thefe difeafed ears which 
are not burften, and therefore may 
efcape being gathered, thefe may 
_be known by the ftalk at the neck 
being crooked backward and for- 
ward five or fix bends, and the 
hofe nearer to the head of fuch, 
than the ears which are good,” 
. Another writerin the Mufeum Ru/- 
tecum, lays ** | have for mdny years 
: “et efcaped having {mutty crops, 
y a proper care of the fecd-wheat 
before it is put into the ground ; 
and the method I purfue, though 
»effeacious, is in itfelf fimple and 
cheap, I take four bufhels of pig- 


eons’ dung, which I put intoa large | 


-tub: On this. | pour a fufficient 
quantity of boiling water, and mix- 
ing them: well together, let them 
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| ftand fix hours, till a kind of a 
| {trong lie is made, which, at the end 
_ of that time, the grofler parts being 
| fubfided, I caufe to be carefully 
By the black blight, this author | 


drained off, and put into a large 


| keeve, or tub, for ufe.—This quan- 


tity is fufficient for eighty bushels 
of feed-wheat.” 

‘© My next care is to fhoot into 
this {teep a manageable quantity of 
my feed, which is immediately to be 
violently agitated with either birch- 
en brooms, or the rudders that are 
made ufe of in ftirring the malt in 
the mafh tub, in a_ brewing office. 
As the light grains rife, they mult 
be diligently {kimmed off ; and af- 


.ter the feed has been agitated in 


this manner, for the {pace of per- 
haps half an hour, it may be taken 
out of the fteep, and fown out of 
hand with great fafety : And I can 
venture to fay, that if the land is 
in good heart, and has been prop- 
erly tilled, it will not, when fown 
with thefe precautions, produce a 
{mutty crop.” | 

Another gentleman, who figns 
himielf a Norfolk farmer, «+ de- 
clares, he has obferved, that if the 
feed was well wafhed, it never fail- 
ed : That he wafhed fome feed 


_which he knew to be f{mutty, ina 
large tub, filled with plain, fimple wa- 


ter, ftirring it violently with birch- 
en brooms, taking care from time to ° 
time to {kim off the light. This 
an{wered very well, and he has ev- 
er fince continued the practice.” 
The fame practice of wafhing. the 


feed, is recommended by Monf. de 


Gonrfreville, of Normandy, in the 
Foragn Effays on Agriculture. 

It appears very probable, that 
wathing the feed very clean in fev- 
eral waters, may be the beft meth- 


_od of preventing both fmutty and 


burnt ears. he burfting of {mut-°* 
ty cars in a field at the time of blel- 
foming, may mfe& the grains in 
the found ears; which may. pro- 

duce 


- 
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duce a mouldinefs, which if not 
taken off, may caufe the next crop 
to be diminifhed and corrupted by 
ene or both of thefe black diftem- 
pers, 

But a Mr. Powell in England, 
writes to the compilers of the Com- 
plete Farmer, that, in addition to the 
ufual brining and liming of feed- 
wheat, if one pound and a half of 
red lead, were fifted through a cul- 
lender upon one bubhel, ftirring the 
corn witha fhovel, fo that every 
grain may have a {pot or two of 
the lead adhering to it, it will ef- 


fectually prevent {mut :—And that 


fowls will not he upon it; Fie ‘ts 
confident, that even fmutty feed, fo 
prepared, eA produce a found crop. 

SNEAD, or SNATHE, the han- 
dle of a fowticg The right timber 
for {neads, is white afh that grows 
on upland, it being light and 
ftiff, which are two very neceflary 
qualities : For if a fnead be heavy, 
it will help to tire the mower ; and 
if it be limber and ealy to bend, it 


will caufe the {cythe te. tremble, 
-~which will hinder its cutting in 


fome degree. > ~ 

SNOW, a congealed vapour.that 
falls in little fleeces to the earth. ° 

Snow lies upon the ground in 
this country, in the winter months, 
and in March. Snows fometimes 
fall in November and in April ; but 
they foon melt, and do not remain 
on the ground, unlefs it be in the 
thick woods. In fome parts of the 
wilder acts. 4 it is not all thawed till 


July. 


Snotw “is beneficial tothe ground 


“In winter, as it prevents its freez- | 
ding to fo sreat a depth as it other- 


wife would. It guards the winter 
grain and other vegetables, in a con- 
fiderable degree, from the violence 
of fudden frofts, and from. piething 
aod drying winds. 

‘The later fnow lies on the ground 
in {pring, 


the more advantage do 


So! 


graffes and other plants receive 


from it. Where a bank of fnow 
has lain very late, the grafs will 
{prout, and look green earlier, than’ 
in parts of the fame field which 
were fooner bare. : 

A» {mall fnow, that falls level, 
pretty late in the {pring, is better 
for the foil than rain. As it thaws 
gradually it does not run off,/ but 
foaks dire&tly into the ground, 
moiftening every part equally. 
And till it is thawed, the growing 
plants are guarded again{t the at- 
tacks of frofts and winds,—If a 
{now happen to fall after {pring 
grain is fown, it does not gare it 
at all. 

In the northern parts of New- 
England, the ground in fome years 
is povarbe with {now for four 
mofiths,even in the cultivated fields, 


This is not regretted by the inhab- 


itants, as they find it is a great ad- 
vantage for drawing mails, iogs, 
lumber, and weod, upon fleds, 
which is much aatier than carting: 
them. The roads are alfo far bet- 
ter, when the ruts and floughs are 


filled, and every part paved with 


ice, or condenfed {now. The win- 
ters, tedious as they are, feem too 
fhort for the teamfters. 

Meat that is killed in Dabewben 
may be kept in perfection, if buried 
in fnow, till {pring. 

Set an open cafk in a cold place ; 
put in {now and pieces of meat al- 
ternately : Let not the pieces touch’ 
each other, nor the fides of the cafk, 
The meat will neither freeze, grow. 


dry, nor be difcoloured ; but be 
_as good in all refpeéts at the laft of) - 
_ March, as when it was firft put ins 


The furfaces of ‘the pieces fhould 
be a little frozen, before they. are. 
put into the {now, that the juice of 


the meat’ may not diffolvethe fnew. 
SOIL, that part ‘of the earth “_ 
which Hes upon the hard under 


ftratum, over which there is com- 
monly 


& 
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monly a -cover of rich mould, 
which forms the furface, unlefs de- 
ftroyed by fevere burning, or wafh- 
ed off by rains, or blown away. by 
driving winds. 

The original, or unmixed foils 
in this country, are but few. Clay, 
loam, fand, gravel, and till, or 
moor-earth, are perhaps all that 
ought to be reckoned as fit for cul- 
tivation. But they are common- 
ly more or lefs blended together. 
In places where they are unmixed, 
it would be a piece of excellent 
_ hufbandry to mix them, efpecially 

where they are contiguous, apply- 
ing gravelto moor-earth, and moor- 
earth to gravel; fand to clay, and 
clay to fand. 

A chalky foil is but feldom found. 
Marle is ufually at too great a depth 
to cotne under the demomination 
of foil, and the fame may be faid of 
peat. A chalky foil fhould have 
fand and hot manures applied to it, 

-I do not confider a ftony foil as 
diftin& from the reft, as removing 
_ the ftones would bring it under 
fome other denomination. And 
this ought to be done, when land is 
to be ufed in tillage. 

Soils are commonly diftinguifh- 
ed into fhallow and deep, the latter 
of which is preferred, as the under 
ftratum comes not fo near to the 
furface, but that the ground may be 
. ftirred toa great depth’; and as it is 
fitted for the growing of long tap- 
rooted plants, trees, &c. 

But the moft common diftin&ion 
of foils is into rich and poor. This 
difference, which is certainly very 
great, is not perhaps natural. Rich- 
nefs, I imagine is rather to be con- 
fidered as fuperinduced. All foils 
have, fince the creation, received 
large quantities of fertilizing fub- 


ftances, which were adapted to im- | 
_ tle were turned in upon it; as they 
_ would deftrey and corrupt more by 


prove them ;and by which, in moft 
places, they have been greatly 
meaded, Not only vegetable {ub- 


eee 


-~yards. 
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| ftances, fallen upon the furface, and. 


changed by putrefaétion, have 
blended their falts and oils. in the 
foil: But the foil has been drinking 


| in vegetable food by the dews and 


rains, and from the air itfelf, which 
is loaded with fertilizing particles. 
But fome fpots have retained the 
added richnefs better than others. 
As to land which has been long 
tilled, and often plentifully manur- 
ed, it is not ealy to diflinguifh what 
was its original foil. | 
But it does not follow, that all 
uncultivated foils ought to be equal- 
ly rich, by means of the general ad« 
vantages mentioned above ; becaufe 
fome foils are better calculated than 


| others to retain the food of vegeta- 


bles. Some are deftitute of a com- 
pact under ftratum ; and it is no 
wonder that fuch fhould appear 
hungry and barren ; for whatever 
richnefs they receive, is wafhed by 
rains into the bowels of the earth, 
Some foils are too coarfe, or too 
porous, to be a proper matrix for 
fertilizing fubftances, Some are too - 
fieep to retain them, fo that they 
are wathed into the hollows belows 
Some are fo wet as to four and cor- 
rupt them ; and in fome, there are 
either mineral waters, or fleams, 
of thofe kinds which are unfavour- 
able to. vegetation. ls 

In tillage the furface mould and 


the foil beneath are mixed, and the 


more fo the better, as the furface 
mould is made up as it were of the 
efflence of vegetables. 

SOILING, or ASSOILING, 
feeding animals with new mow 
grafs, or grals. not dried. 

This is commonly praétifed in 
fome countries, where they put it 
in racks, either under cover or in 
Thick grafs will go much 
further in this way, than if the cat- 


half with their feet and excrements, 
than 
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than they, would eat. But when it 
is given them in racks, they will 
eat it up clean, without wafting ary 
of it. An acre of rich land, ufed 
in this way, will fummer a number 
of cows. By the time that it has 
been once cut over as it is wanted, 
the firft part will be fit to cut again. 
And the labour of doing it is not 
to be reckoned as any thing, as the 
trouble of driving the cows to paf- 
ture will be faved. And it greatly 


recommends this practice, that a 


prodigious quantity of manure may 
be colleéted by it, which otherwife 
would be little better than loft, the 
dung being fcattered in paftures, 
where it evaporates in the air. 
SOOT, condenfed {moke which 
adheres to the funnels of chimnies. 
—It is replete with the oil and falts 
which were contained in the fewel, 
and is therefore an excellent ma- 
nure, much fuperiour to afhes. 


Both wood-foot and coal-foot 


Should be carefully faved, and kept 
from the weather, to be ufed as 
top-dreffings. 

Mr. Worlidge feems to think 
wood-foot the beft ; but Mr, Mor- 
timer gives the preference to that 
which comes from pit-coal, of which 
forty bufhels are allowed tobea 
fufficient drefling for an acre. But 
of this kind our farmers can obtain 
but little ; nor indeed plenty of ei- 
ther, unlefs in the. neighbourhood 
of populous towns, where much of 
it may be colleéted for ufe. 

Both kinds are to be ufed only 
as top-dreflings. The coal-foot is 
particularly good for low meadows, 
or grafs-lands, which are four and 
mofly. 

Soot is a good top-dreffing for 
winter grain, But it fhould be ap- 
plied early in the fpring. Not im 
autumn, left it fhould caufe it to 
grow too faft, by means of which 
it will be the more liable to be de- 
ftroyed by the froft of winter, 
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_ Neither fhould it be applied late in 


the {pring ; becaufe, in cafe of 
a drought foon after, it will be apt 


| to burn too much. 


Mr. Ellis recommends fowing 
foot over turnips, as foon as they 
are up. This will tendto prevent 
flies from attacking them. But 
that it may have this effe&, it 
fhould be finely pulverized ; fow- 
ed early in a morning before the 
dew is off; and in a moderate 
quantity, left its heat fhould injure 
the tender plants. . 

SOW, a female hog. See Swine. 

SOWING, committing feeds to 
the earth, for the purpofe of obtain- 
ing a crop. ma 

There are three ways of feeding 
the ground : 1. In hills as it is call- 
ed, orin fquares: 2.In drills, or 
continued rows: And 3. In the 
broad-caft method, or at random 
with a caft of the hand ; which laft 
method is always termed fowing. 
The firft requires the leaft quantity 
of feed, the lait the greateft. 

With regard to fowing, feveral 
things ought to be attended to; the 


quality or goodnefs of the feeds ;— 


the time of fowing them ;—the 
depth that is beft for them, and the 
quantity. 

The quality of feed fhould be 
afcertained, in order to determine 
the quantity that is proper,to be 
fown ; for if one tenth of them, for 
inftance, fhould be deftitute of a 
vegetative power, a tenth part more 
of fuch feeds fhould be fown than 
the ufual quantity, fuppofing the 
feeds to be in perfetion. 

In order to determine the good- 
nefs of the feed tobe fown, you 
fhould previoufly take fifty grains 
at random from the parcel ; fow 
them in good mould, at a proper 
depth, ‘and carefully obferve how 
great a proportion fail of coming 
up. They maybe fownin a pot 
and kept ina warm part of the houfe, 

| or 


t 
ey? 
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or in a hot bed, when it is tdo early 
in the {pring to do it in the open: 


ground. Many have miffed of a 
crop, by not taking this precaution, 
When feeds are fufpeéted of being 
too old to vegetate, this trial fhould 
by no means be neglected. 

But if we with to have feeds in 
the belt condition for {owing, they 
fhould be. well ripened on their 
plants before they are gathered in ; 
afterwards they fhould be kept per- 
feGtly dry, that they may not con- 
traé the leaft mouldinefs ; and nev- 
er be fecluded from the air. 

Mr. Miller found that air was 
abfolutely - neceflary to maintain 
the principle of vegetation in feed. 
Having faved. a parcel of frefh 
feeds of feveral kinds, he took fome 
ef each, and fealed them up in glafs 
phials, the other parts of the fame 
jeeds. he, put, into bags, and hung 
ther up in adry place, in a free air. 
After a year had pafled, he took 
fome of. the feeds. from each phial, 
and each _bag, and fowed them at 
the fame time, and on the fame bed: 
The refalt was, that almoft all the 
feeds he took out of the bags grew 
well ; but of thofe which had been 
kept in the phials not one came up. 


_ This difcovery was further confirm- 


ed by experiments afterwards, _ 
All kinds of feeds are beft kept 
in their pods, or hutks. Efpecially 
they fhould be fo kept, when they 
are defigned to be tranfported to 
diftant countries. |... 
Accordingly, fome of. the beft 


writers recommend, the . lying of 


feed-wheat in the fheaf. to. the time 
of fowing... And, that none but the 


beft of the grain may be fown, in- 


ftead of fthrefhing, it is advifable to 
itrike ahandful at.a time gently a- 
gainft a poft, and .colleét. what falls 
eut ; becaufe the heavielt and beft 
grain, is always the molt ealily de- 
tached from.the.ear, 





Being furnifhed with Jona feeds, | 
i: 
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thie tinte for committing them to the 
earth muft in great meafure. be de- 
| termined by the judgment. of the 
q experienced hufbandman; becaufe, 
| fromvariouscl weuir lances: itcomes. 
| to pafs, that the true. time admits of 


fome latitude. .The time for {pring- 


| fowing will vary according to the 
| variation of the forwardnefs of the 
| feafon ; which may be,beft deter- 


mined by the re{peétive forwardnefs 
of trees and fhrubs, See the arti- 
cle, Kalendar... 

But there. are other seat aan 
es. to. be. taken. into the account. 
A light, warm {oil may receive the 
{feeds earlier than one that is ftrong 
and, moift. ‘The former. will arrive 
to the right degree of drynefs fooner 


than the latter, and is. earlier fit for 


the operations of tillage. And this 
is certain, that feeds that require the 
earlieft fowing, mult not be lowed. 
before the earth can be well pulver- 
ized. Neither fhould. plants that 
are eafily killed by froft, be up. tlh 
the {pring frofis are pail. ! 

I may add, a {pot which has a 
fouthern: expolure may be feeded 
rather earlier than, land which “de- 
{cends to the northward, or than, 
land which i is level. 

If feeds are fown too early, or 
when the ground is too wet or coid 
for them;. they. will either perith, 
and fail of coming up; or if they 
come up;.it is flowly, fo that the 
plants... become ; ftinted - in. their 
growth, and never arrive toa full 
fize, 

If. the, right (eden for lowing 
fhould elaple, the hutbandman, be- 
ing convinced of it, may accelerate 
vegetation by fteeping the feeds in 
a.\lie of .wood-afhes, or any other 
proper thenftruum, io that they may 
evertake in their growth. thofe 


which .were. aan in the right 


feafon. 
The depth at: wind different 
feeds fhould be: buried-is_ various, 
according 
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according to the difference of feeds 
and foils. M. Duhamel found by 
experiment, that but few feeds will 
come up at all, when buried deeper 
than nine inches; that fome feeds 
rife very well from the depth of fix 
inches ; and that other feeds do not 
rife at-all when they are more than 
two inches under the furface. And 
in general thofe feeds, the body of 
which is thrown above the furface 
yn vegetating, fhould have the lefs 


quantity of foil above them, that 


they may not meet with too much 
refiftance in rifing ; fuch as kidney 
beans, and: many othe? forts. Alfo 
_ the fame feeds may, and ought to be 
buried deeper in a light and dry, 
than ina heavy and moift foil, 

To determine what is the right 
depth, in a doubtful cafe, Mr. “Pull 
has fuggefled an excellent method. 
“Take a dozen of fticks for gaug- 
es; mark the firft at half an inch 


from the end ; the next at an ‘inch ;_ 


and fo on, increafing half»an inch 
to each. Then, im the fort of 
ground you intend to fow, make a 
row of twenty holes, with the half- 
inch gauge 3 put in twenty good 
feeds and cover them, and {tick up 
the gauge at the end of the row. 


the flicks. Obferve how the feeds 
profper in the different rows, and. 
you will difcover at what depth 
that kind of feed fhould be burt- 
ed.” | 

However ufeful this experiment 
may be, it can be of little or no ule 
in the old field hufbandry ; for, .in 
the broadcaft way of ‘fowing, the 
feeds will be diftlerently covered. 


But fowing fields with the drill, in— 


equidiftant rows, when horfe-hoe- 
ing is not intended, cannot be too 
much commended. It is worth 
while todo it, if it were only on 
account of the feed that may be 
faved by it. Much feéd is watted 
in the common way of fowing ; for 








sow 


| fome of the feeds will be fo deepl¥ 


covered, that they will not vege~ 
tate ; fome left on the furface, which 


-isa prey for birds, and perhaps 


leads them to {crateh up the reft :—~= 


| Some will lie fo near the furface as 
to be deftroyed by variation of 
weather, being alternately wetted 
-and feore 
| that grow 
| fome later, fo that the crop does 
| not ripen equally. The feeds wilk 
_ fall from-the hand of the fower, toe 
» thick in fome {pots, and too thin in 
- others, by means of the unevennefs 


aed.” And of thofe feeds 


r, fome rife earlier, and 
: 






of the furface ; and the harrowing 


| will increafe the inequality ; fo that 
many will be fo ‘crowded as to be 
_unfruitful, while the reft have more 
_ room than is neceflary. 


' But when the feeds are put in 


with the drill, they will all rife to- 


gether ; not fo much as one feed 
will be wafted, fuppofing them 
fown at the right diftance ; each 
one may have fo. much room as is 
moft conducive to its growth ; no 
ftarved heads will appear, and the 


whole will ripen together.—Half a 
bufhel of wheat, or even a lefs 


quantity, in this way will feed an 


_acre fufficiently. z 
Then do the hke with the reft of | 


It is difficult to determine the 


quantity of feed, that is beft to be 
{own in the broadcaft way. Doubt- 
_lefs it fhould vary according te 


circumiftances. _ 
When feed is very large, and fult 


-grown, two bufhels may not be 


more than equal to one that is {mall 
and pinched, fuppofing the feeds 
equally difpofed tovegetate, which is 
often the cafe. For the true quanti- 
ty fhould be eftimated, rather by 


| number of grains, than by meafure. 
.~Not that I would recommend 
_the fowing of pinched grain, ex- 


cepting in cafe of neceffity. For it 
is to be expeéted in general, that 
the moft perfect feeds will produce 
the bef plants, | Meg ane 


Risk 
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“Rich land will afford nourifh- : 


ment to a greater number of plants 
than that which is poor. It has 


poorer the land is, the greater quan- 


tity of feed fhould be fown in it. 
But Mr. Miller fays, ¢¢ This is one 
of the greateft fallacies that can be - 
imagined ; for to fuppofe that poor - 


land can nourifh more than twice 
the number of roots in the fame 


ing guilty of. Where the roots 


ftand clofe they will deprive each - 
other of nourifhment, which any | 
perfon may at firft fight obferve, in — 
any part of the fields where the corn | 


happens to fcatter when they are 


fowing it; orin places where, by. 
harrowing, the feed is drawn in- 


heaps, thefe patches will ftarve, and 
mever grow to a third part of the 
fize as the other parts of the fame 
field ; and yet, commom as this is, it 


is little noticed by farmers; other-. 
wile they furely would not continue | 


their old cuftom of fowing.” 
The pra&tice of farmers has been 
‘various, as to the quantity of feed. 


In England they fow from two or | 
three to four or five bufhels of | 
wheat on an acre; fix bufhels of | 


oats, and four of barley. But the 
above quoted author -is very pofi- 
tive that a third part of the ufual 
quantities: would be better. 

~ The ufual quantities in this coun- 
try are not greater than fiveor fix 
pecks of wheat or rye, three bufhels 
of oats, and two of barley,’ for an 
acre. And from thele quantities, in 
fome inflances large crops have 
been produced. Though, in old 
countries, the crops are ufually 


larger than ours, I apprehend it 1s 


not owing to higher feeding, but to 


deeper and more perfeét tillage, | 


better manuring, and frequent 
changing of feed, 
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The fowing of winter-grain is 


| perhaps a more difficult matter to 
| | manage rightly, than vernal feed- 
been held by many farmers that the } 


ing. Farmers certainly miftake 
their intereft, when they perfift in 
{owing at a certain time of the year, 
let the weather be ever fo hot, and 
the ground ever fo dry. By heat 
and drynefs, the feeds will fome- 
times be fo {corched in the foil, 


| that not a fourth part of them will 
{pace as rich land, is fuch an ab- © 
furdity as one could hardly fuppofe » 
any perfon of common underftand- 


ever come up. Therefore if a 
drought happen at the ufual fow- 
ing feafon, it will be needful to de- 
fer fowing till fome rain has fallen, 
and the foul has got a due degree of 
moifture. fa se 

Alfo, a {pot that has been newly 
cleared by burning, may be fowed 
later in autumn than other land. It 
ought to be fowed later, if it be 
wifhed to be only equally forward ; 
for the afhes will to quicken the 
vegetation, that if it be feeded ear- 
ly, it will attain to too large a 
growth before winter, and be the 


-morein danger of being killed by 


froft. 

Pliny points out the falling of 
the leaves of deciduous trees in au- 
tumn, as an index of the right fea- 
{on for fowing. He obferves, that 
‘this circumftance will indicate the 
temperature of the air in every 


_climate, and fhew whether the fea- 


fon be early or late : That it con- 
{titutes a univerfal rule> for the 
world ; becaufe trees fhed their 
leaves in every country, according 
to the difference of the feafons. 
This gives a general fignal for fow- 
ing’; nature declaring, that fhe has 
then covered the earth again{ft the 
inclemency of the winter, and en-« 
riched it with this manure.”’ 

It is doubtlefs much ‘better to 
fow winter grain rather early than 
very late 5» becaufe that which its 
fowed late, will not be furnifhed 
with {trong roots before winter, 
and therefore will not: generally fo 

well 
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well bear the froft, Though grain 
fown in December has fometimes 
profpered well, it ought not to en- 
courage the farther in fowing fo 
late ; becaufe the inftances in which 
it has fucceeded have been but 
few. On the other hand, it fhould 
not be fown {o early as to give time 
for the ftalks to fhoot up before 
winter. But perhaps it will be 
found to be a good rule, to fow 
grain the earlier in proportion as 
the winters are colder. And yet, 
confining the true time to certain 
days or wecks, would be ridiculous. 

M.de Chateauvieux, from many 
experiments, and long prattice, con- 
cludes, « that ‘the belt time for fow- 
ing in fuch a cliinate as Geneva, is 
from thé goth of Augutt,” to the 
end of September.” And he thinks 
the firft fortnight in Odtober may 
an{wer, if the’ fowing cannot be 
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done foon ae 
‘ But as the perience of per fons 


in other countries may miflead us, 
itis greatly to be wifhed that a fet 
of the moft accurate experiments 
were made by fome _Judicious per- 
fon in this country, in order to af- 
certain the belt time for autumnal 
towing. 

SPADE, an inftrument uled in 
dige ing. Spades differ in their 
fhape and conftruétion, according 
to the different operations in which 
they are to be ufed. 

‘ SPAVIN, a difeafe of horfes, 
being a rantefagtion about the} joints, 
caufing lamenefs. 

There are two kinds of {pavin, 
a blood-fpavin, anda bog-fpavin. 

5 66 A blood: -{pavin is a {welling 
and dilatation of the vein that runs 
along the infide of the hock, form- 
ing a little foft {welling in the hol- 
low part, and is often attended with 


a wealsnefs and lamenefs of the - 


hock, 
an ‘The cute: fhould be firftat- 
tempted with reiiringents ‘and band- 
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age, which will contribute greatly” 
to ftrengthen all weakneffes of the 
joints, and beet ao will remove 
this diforder, if early applied. But. 
if, by thefe means the vein is not 
redaced to its ufual dimenfions, the 
fkin fhould be opened, and the 
vein tied with a crooked needle _ 
and wax thread pafled underneath 
it, both above and below the {well- 
ing, and the turgid part fuffered to 
digeit away with the ligatures. For 
this purpofe, the wound may be 
daily dreffed with turpentine, hon- 
ey, and fpirit of wine incorporated 
together. 

“eA bog-fpavin is an encyfted 
tumour on the infide of the hough, 
or, according to Dr. Braken, a col- 
le&tion of brownith gelatinous mat- 
ter, contained in a bag, or cyit, 
which he thinks to be the lubricat- 


-ing matter of the joint altered, the 


common membrane that Shei it,” 
forming the cyft. This cafe he has 
taken the pains to illuftrate in a 
young colt of his own, where he 
fays, when the {pavin was prefled 
hard on the infide of the hough, 

there was a {mall tumour on the 
outfide, which convinced him the 
fluid was within fide the joint. He 
accordingly cut into it, difcharged 
a large quantity of this gelatinous — 
matter, drefled the fore with doffits 
dipped i in oil of turpentine, putting 
into it, once in three or four days, a 


powder made of calcined vitriol, 


allum, and bole. By this method 
of dreffing, the bag floughed off, 
and came away, and the cure was 
fuccefsfully completed without any 
vilible fear. 

*¢ This diforder, according to the 
above defcription, will {carcely 
fubmit to any other method, except 
firing, when the cyft ought | to be 
penetrated to make it “effeQual, 
But in all obftinate cafes that have 
refifted the above methods, both 
the cure of this, wei the {wellings 

| called 
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' galled wind-galls, fhould, I think, 
be attempted after this manner. If, 
through the pain attending the op- 
eration or dreffings, the joint fhould 
{well and inflame, foment it twice 
a day, and apply a poultice over the 
dreffings, till it is reduced.” -Com- 
plete Farmer. : 

SPAYING, the caftration of fe- 
male animals, to prevent concep- 
tion, and promote their fattening. 
It is faid, that fpayed fows will 
have a greater quantity of fat upon 


their inwards than barrows, and | 


that they are; on the whole, more 
profitable. 

SPELT, a {pecies of grain refem- 
bling wheat, but {maller, and dark- 
er coloured, bearded with only two 
yows onanear, It is ufed in Ger- 
many for bread, and will make 
malt. Of this grain the ancients 
are {aid to have made their frumen- 
ty, of which they were very fond. 
it may be fowed in autumn or 
{pring, and delights in a dry foil. 

~SPIKY-ROLLER, a wooden 
roller,” armed with fpikes, of im- 
portant ufe in hufbandry. 

This inftrument was. formerly 
juft mentioned by Mr, Ellis ; but 
hasbeen of late brought into ufe by 
the ingenious Mr. Randall, of York, 
in England :) Who recommends, 
that the roller be a cylinder of the 
heart of oak, feven feet long, and 
eighteen inches diameter, with a 
firong band of iron on each end. 
Teeth or tines of iron, feven inches 
long, are driven three inches into 
the wood, and four inches apart, in 
the quincunx order, over the whole 
convex furface. 


mutt be pretty fharp ; and the ends 


which go into the roller fhould be | 


ragged at the corners, to prevent 
their coming out. The tines need 
not be quite fo {trong as the teeth 
of a harrow. The whole inftru- 
ment will weigh near a ton 3 and a 
frame is to be annexed toit, for the 


The outer points — 
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team to draw by ; to which a box 
may be added for the driver to fet 
on. But beware of putting a wild ~ 
or fraétious team to this fearful in- 
{trument. The ftrength of four ox- 
en, or three horfes, will be necefla- 


| ry to ‘work it. 


The ufes to which the fpiky-roll- 
er is to be applied, are, in the firft 
place, to reduce a Stiff, ftubborn, 
and clotty foil to a finé tilth for 
fowing. Thisit will perform with 
admirable expedition, by only pafi- 
ing forwards, and back again in the 
fame track, reducing it evento a 
garden mould. And, which great- 
ly recommends it, it is ufed to ad= 
vantage when the ground is too dry 
for ploughing and harrowing 3 by 
means of which, there need not be 
any delay in preparing land for 
fowing. 

‘* It is certainly an inftrument,” 
fay the compilers of the Complete 
Farmer, * that no farm, where the 
land is ftiff, or the leaft Hable to 
clot, fhould want. | For, befides the 
conftant advantage of faving la- 
bour, and bringing land to a better 
condition for any kind of fowing, 
than the plough and harrow, with 
any affiftance of the work of hands 
can make it; in favourable feafons, 
and under fuch circumitances as 
Mr. Randall has mentioned, the 
lofs of the whole crop, by an other- 
wile unavoidable delay beyond the 
feed time, may be with certainty 
prevented.” a 

Another important ufe of this in-_ 
{trument, is, to renew «he fruitful- 
nefs of grafs-land, when it is fo 
bound as to be almoft barren, or 
overrun with mofs and bad graffes. 
Mr. Randall direéts, that a good 
compoit be prepared : And, in au- 
tumn, when the ground is a little 
moift, that the {pikes may enter the 
foil eafily, to pats the roller up and 


| down till the furface is well brok- 


en: Then fow hay-feeds, and — 
oe ee 
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the compolt over them, to be fol- 
lowed with a {mooth roller, with a 
buth-harrow after it, Thus a fine 
{ward will be renewed, and good 
crops of the beft grafs will follow. 

But it is obvious to remark, that 
the furface muft be pretty level, and 
the land free from {tones, to admit 
of thefe operations, egies 
~ Mr. Randall alfo recommends 
-pafling this roller in the {pring, o- 
ver winter-grain, to loofen the fur- 
faca and increafe vegetation, and 
{moothing it afterwards with a bufh- 
harrow. ‘Though this may feem to 
be a bold experiment, I think it is 
probable it might have a better ef- 
fe€t than harrowing, which is much 
- approved by many, as the tines 
would penetrate deeper, and as the 
plants would be lefs expofed to ex- 
tirpation, than by the horizontal 
motion ofthe harrow, | 

SPRING, one of the feafons of 
the year, fo eatlet fromm4ne Ypring- 
ing, or fhooting up of vegetables, 
which in the winter were in a tor- 
pid ftate. 

This feafon includes, according 
_ to common parlance, March, April 
and May. Itis the moft bly and 
hurrying feafon, for farmers in this 
country, of any in the year ; partly 
owing to the long continuance of 
froft, which commonly prevents 
all kins of tillage till fometime in 
April ; and in the northern parts, 
till the end of that month. But it 
is partly owing alfo to what we 
might order otherwife, to fowing a 
larger proportion than is neceffary 


of our grain in the {pring, and neg- 


Je@ing in autumn ‘to cart out fo 
much of our manure as we might. 

But befides tillage and feeding, 

which are enough to employ the 
whole tite, there are other matters 
to be attended to at this feafon. The 
fences are always to be examined, 
and repaired : For, though they 
were in good orderin the full, high 
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winds, violent: ftorms, and - deex 
fnows, may overfet, break or fettle 
them, not to mention the gradual 
decay and rotting of wooden fences 3 
or the violence of froft may heave 
and diforder them. Compolt dung- 
hills it will often be needful to make 
at this feafon, efpecially if the ma- 


terials were not all obtainable in the 


pee gautumn. 

But preparing and feeding the 
ground muft not be neglected, nor 
{lightly performed : For as aman 
foweth, fo fhall he reap. Sluggifh- 
nefs at the beginning, will be fol- 
lowed with wani at the end of the 

ear. 

SPRINGS, ftreams, or founded 
of water, Hifing out of the ground, 

The water with which {prings 
are fupplied, is probably all imbib- 


ed by mountains, and high lands, 


from rains, dews and vapours, 
For the more uneven a country is, 


_the more st abounds with fprings. 


A fpringy country is molt con- 
venient for hufbandmen, on ac- 
count of the need of water fer their 
{tocks, and for other important a 


poles. 


Some fprings confilt of the moft 
pure and fimple waters. Others are 
impregnated with minerals, or oth- 
er matters in the earth, through 
which the waters pals. Hewew fome: 
{prings are metallick’; fome fulphu- 
reous, limy, marly, or faline. Some 
of thefe have become famous for 
their medicinal virtues. 

Sait fprings are found in the O- 
hio country, arid in other places 
remote from the fea. Thefe indi- 
cate the benevolence of the Creator 
to man and other animals. They 
are of effential importance to the 
inland farmer, as his {tock always 
need falt’ to keep theny in health, 


and as the waters may be ufed to 


great advantage in manuring’ we 

land, 
Het {prings have been ree 
ed 
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ted as aftonifhing phenomena. But 
if fulphur and iron in large quanti- 
ties are blended in a mountain, the 


fermentation caufed by theife fub- 


ftances cannot fail of heating the 
waters that pafs through them. 

Some fpots of ground are too 
{pringy for farming, as where the 
water oozes out fo plentifully as 
to keep the foil in a miry, cold ftate. 
Drains in fuch places are neceflary, 
to carry off the fuperfluous water. 
If they cannot be thus made fit to 
be employed in tillage, they may at 
leaft anfwer wellin grafs. See the 


- article Draining. 


SPRING-GRAIN, that which 
is fown inthe fpring. 

Farmers generally think they 
cannot fow their wheat and rye too 
early. But their hafte may be tco 
great. It certainly is, if they fow 
before the ground is fufficiently 
dry to crumble, and become hght 
and fine by ploughing and harrow- 
ing. For working the ground 
when it is too wet, will fail of 
bringing on the needful fermenta- 
tion, and tend to make it too clofe 
and compaé to nourifh plants, 


It is of no fmall importance, that — 


fpring-wheat and rye be forward, 
that fo they may not be late in 


ripening : And a good method of | 
| wont to be attacked with a dry 


quickening thefe"crops, is {teeping 
and liming the feed. The fame 
end may be promoted by top-drefl- 
ings with warm compolts, athes, 
&c. But land defigned for this 
ufe, fhould be ploughed and laid 
rough in autumn, 

SPRINGE, a device made of 


twifted wire, to catch birds, or oth- 


er {mall animals. | 
SPUR, a bad diftemper in rye. 
The grains which are affeétdd, 
are thicker and longer than the 
found ones, commonly projecting 
beyond their hufks, and mofily 
crooked. They are dark coloured, 


vkave a rough furface, and appear 
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» furrowed from ‘end to end. They 


are bitter to the talte’; will {wim in 


water at firft, and then fink to the 


bottom. But they are eafily difa 


tinguifhable by their extraordinary 
+ bulk. 


Various have been the con« 


je€tures concerning the caule of 


this diftemper. Some think it is 
occafioned by the bite of an infec 3 
Others afcribe it to fogs, dews, rain 
&c. But as I have never found 
any fuch diftempered grains, .but 
in rye of a rank growth, I rather 
incline to afcribe it to too great a 
preffure and flow of fap into the 
kernels, while they are in their 
moft tender ftate, by which they 
are too much diftended, and ren= . 


dered incapable of throwing off 


the groffer particles of fap, by which. 
means they become fungous and 
misfhapen. 

M. Salerne, and others, have giv« 
en fad accounts of the difeafes with» 


’ which numbers of people have beert 


afflicted, in fome years, when they 
have eaten freely of bread, in whicla. 
there was much of the fpurred rye. 
The peafants of Sologne, it is 
faid, ft out thefe grains, when corm 
is plenty: But in atime of {carcityy 


being loth to lefe fo much graing - 


they negle& it. And then they are 


gangrene, which mortifies the ex- 


| treme parts of the body, fo that 
| they fall off, almoft without any 


pain. 

‘¢ ‘Fhe Hotel Dieu, at Orleans, 
has had many of thele miferable 
objeéts, who had not any thing 
more remaining, than the bare 


| trunk of the body, and yet lived in» 
| that condition feveral days. 


‘* As it is not every year that 
the {pur in rye produces thefe 
dreadfulaccidents, Langius is of o- 
pinion, that there may.be two kinds 
of this diftemper ; one which is 
not hurtful, and the other. which 

occalions 
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occafions the gangrene. It is how- 
ever probable, that there is but one 
kind of fpur, and that it’ does not 
hurt, firft, when fufficient care is 
taken in fifting the grain ; and fec- 
ondly, when only a fmali part of 
the corn is diftempered. It is alfo 
faid, that the fpur lofes its bad qual- 
ity ee the grain has been kept a 
“certain time : In which cafe, the 
reafon why fome peafants are at- 
tacked with the gangrene in years 
of dearth, may be, that they con- 
fume their crop as foon as their 
harveft is over.” Duhamel’s Culture 
des Terres, ~ 

SQUASH, a reise fruit, of 
the gourd kind ; of which there 
_ are many varieties, 

STABLE, a houfe, or wee 
for horfes. 

A ftable fhould have. an ‘open 
airy fituation, and be as free as pof- 
| fible from mud and wetnefs. The 
floor fhould be built of pine planks, 
not ona level, but defcending back- 
wards, that the {tale may not re- 
main under the horfes. 

As a horfe is a cleanly ani- 
mal, hen-roofts,, hogfties, and neéc- 
effary houfes, fhould not be near 
to his apartment. <A {table fhould 
have windows to open and fhut, 


that frefh air may be let in when 


the weather is hot: And it fhould 
be tight and warm in winter. 

A manger is neceflary in a fta- 
ble, to prevent walting of hay. 
Some choofe their horfes fhould 
‘have their hay in racks. Others 
think it puts a horfe into an unnat- 
ural polture, as he is\ufed to take 
his food from the ground. Ifa rack 
be ufed, it fhould be perpendicular, 
not leaning towards the horfe, ‘nor 
placed too high: And the manger 
before it fhould be two feet wide, 
or more. 

A box for provender may be fix- 
ed at one end of the manger. But 
the fureit. way to prevent walling, 


-as their dungs,. 
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is to give ahorfe his coih in a patty 
with a ftrap of leather to flip over, 
his head. It may be put on or off 
in an inftant. See the article’ Horfe. 

STACK, a large quantity of hay; 
grain, or fra piled up, pointed. 


at the top, and ufually covered with 


long ftraw, or thatch, to aes out 
the weather: . 

Square and oblong flacks are 
not good. Round ones havea leéfs 
quantity of fuperficies in propor- 
tion to their contents 5 and there- 
fore will receive lefs ogres 5d frOth 


the weather: 


When fheaves bf corn ate Siac 
ed, the heads fhould be all turned 
taped But if defigned ‘to ftand 
long; it fhould be ona floor mount- 
ed on blocks, capped with flat 
ftones, to prevent the entrance of 
vermine, 

Farmérs fhould not spratign ri 
{tacking of good hay, in a country 
like ours, wheré timber for build- 


‘ing is plenty and ‘cheap. ‘ For fo 


much of the outfide is always. fpoil- 
ed by the weather, that they may 
foon lofe more in this way, than 
the coft of a barn. 

But much of the falt- bhe in 
marfhes mult be ftacked, on ac- 
count of the difficulty of removing 
it before winter. Thefe flacks muft 
be mounted on whatis called a 
ftadle, corifilting of piles driven in- 
to the ground, of fuch a height, that 
the higheft tides may not reach the 
bottoms of the ftacks, 

STALE, the urine of neil, 
The urines of different animals,are. 
faid to poffefs the fame ptoperties 
They are of more 
importance as manures than farms 
ers in general are aware of, © They 
may eafily convince themfelves of ; 
this, if they will only confider how. _ 


much more a piece of ground isen- 


riched by folding, than one» of the 
fame fize would be, by laying the 


fame dung, or an equal quantity, 
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wpon it, that is dropped by  fold- 
ing. | oh ue abe 
If the ftale of a farmer’s, ftock 
were all faved, and. well applied, it 
might perhaps be of near as much 
advantage as their dung. Every 
poflible method fhould therefore be 
taken to prevent the lofs or wait- 
ing of it. Floors where beaits are 
lodged, fhould be perfectly tight ; 
and they fhould be conftantly well 
littered with fubftances that will 
abforb and retain the ftale ; even 
with common earth, when nothing 
elfe is at hand. Pens in which 
beafts are kept fhould have a layer 
of mulch : Or elfe the furface of the 
ground fhould be taken up, and uf- 
ed as a manure. Lies Speiges 
_ Mr. Hartleb praifes the Dutch 
for faving the urine of cattle as 
carefully. as the dung, to enrich their 
lands. The older it is, the better 
for this purpofe. When it is de- 
prived of its fiery hot particles by 
time, it will be a great fertilizer of 
every kind of foil. Columello rec- 
emmends old urine as an excel- 
lent application to the roots of 
{réésa:", 
STALLION, a {tone-horfe. 
One that is kept for covering 

_ fhould be well fhaped. See the arti- 
tle Hore. - at 
He thould be free from every 
Kind of diftemper and natural blem- 
ith, of a middle fize at leaft, with a 
good gait, neither addifted to ftart- 
ing nor itumbling, and of {uch a 
colour as is moft coveted. Forit 
may be juftly expected, that the 
-olts will inherit the qualities of the 
horfe, let them be good or bad. 
STERCORARY, a ftore of dung, 


or compoft, kept under cover : Al- | 


{fo the building in which it is kept. 

In thefe places, if they are well 
conftrudted, the manure will retain 
its whole {lrength. For it is fecur- 
ed effettually from wafhing rains, 
and drying winds ; as well as fe- 


oe; @art-full, 





try, may be allowed to be prefera- 
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: cluded from the dire& influence of 


the fun, which always caufes a co- 
pious evaporation from uncovered 
dung-hills, a 
To make a ftercorary, Mr. Eves 
lyn dire&ts, to dig a {quare or ob- 
long pit, of a fize proportioned to 
the compoft wanted, with the fide 
towards the field floping, fo as to 
receive a cart, to load or unload 
eafily : The bottom to be well pav- 
ed, and the fides alfo made fo tight . 
as to hold water, the whole being 


under cover, _ Then the farmer’s 


care muft be to fill the pit with com- 
poft fuited to the nature of his 
land, a 

A good proportion of lime will 
be proper in thefe compolts, to af- 
fift in diffolving the vegetable {ub- 
{tances. It is beft that the layers 
of each fubftance fhould be thin, 
as the heaps will need the lefs turn« 
ing and mixing afterwards. 

It may be very convenient for 
the farmer to build a flercorary ad~ 
joining to the fide of his barn, where 
the cattle are houfed, covering it 
with a continuation of the roof. In — 
this cafe, the dung may be thrown 
directly through the windows inte 
the heap. sie 

But, inftead of this method, fome 
gentlemen in this country. have 
begun to fet the example of mak~ 
ing cellars under their barns, into 
apartments of which the dung is 


| eafily paffed through {cuttles in the 


floors, Other fubftances may be 
mixed with the dung from time to 
time, as there may be oceafion. Or 
it may be kept to improve by it+ 
felf. A cart way muit be prepar- 
ed to go through the cellar, or one 
entrance at lea{ft, not fo fteep but 
that acommon team may draw out 
The floor fhould be 
well paved, and the wall made 
tight with mortar.. ° 

This method, in our cold coun- 


ble 
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ble to building any other ftercora- 
‘zy ; efpecially as part of the cellar 
may be employed in {toring roots, 
&c, forthe cattle. For it is no 
fmall advantage, to have the dung 
depofited, during the winter, in a 
place where no ftop is put to its 
fermentation by froft. Befides, it is 
‘to be remembered that the freezing 
caufes a plentiful evaporaticn of 
the ftrength cf the manure, which 
in this way is prevented, : 
But inffead of making ftereorartes, 


or dung-hills, in the ufual modes, » 


the Society of Improvers, in Scotland, 
prefer middens, or middings, as they 
are there called, as it faves labour 
and expenfe in the management of 
manures.—“ Take, fay they, in the 
field intended to be manured, a 
head-ridge that is conveniently {it- 
uated. Plough it two or three times, 
as deep as can be in the cleaving 
way, if the ridge be high gathered, 


and harrow it well : ‘Phen lay: 


thereon your flimy clay, abouta foot 
thick, leaving a part of the earth 
uncovered. Next lay a thin layer 
of dung, another of clay, and after 
thata layer of unflacked lime, at 
leaft a foot thick : Then threw up 
the earth left uncovered on each 


fide. After this repeat another | 
_bove, was experienced by Mr. Eli- 


layer of clay, then lime, and finifh 
with clay or fea-wreck, covered 
withearth. The more of the flimy. 
clay the better ; for though it may 
be cold, yet it will not be the worfe 
for a fandy hot ground. If you 
examine the clay, we doubt not but 
you will find it a very fat fub- 
ftance ; being, as we’ conjeéture, 
moftly mufcie and other fheils mix- 
~~~ ed with earth, brought by the tide 


a we tewand the river. 
ee Pane After this bank has ftood fix | 
ry oe 


tg and fermenting, turn and mix 
it. Yoke your plough,’enter upon 
your ftércorary with a cleaving fur- 
xow, and continue repeating the 





weeks or two months, incorporat- | 
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 ploughings the fame way, until the 


very bottom be ripped: up; therr 
harrow it ; it is impoffible to over- 


do it. If itis very cloddy, it fhould 
. be harrowed between the plough- 
ings. Begin. thén in the middle, 
and plough again and again in the 
gathering way, until it be brought 
Into as narrow bounds, and’ be raif= 
ed as high as poffible. Let all that 


the plough has left be thrown up 


- with fhovels on the top. Every 


fuch turning and heaping occafions 
anew ferment, and improves the 
manure. If the firft heat fhould 
go off before it is reduced to a fine. 


- fat mould, it may be turned’ over a- 


gain, and willtake anew heat. A- 
bout fifty or fixty cart-loads of thie 
compoft are ufed upon an acre of 
ground.” pe 

Any farmer may eafily follow 
this example, and fuit his compoft 
to his foil. It will fave much cart- 
ing, efpecially when land lies at 
fome diftance from the farm-yard. 
At the fame time, it will reduce 
thofe difagreeable ridges that gather 
in the borders of lots that are long 


tilled, which are always a richer 
foil than the reft of the field, and 


more ft for this ufe. Py 
An operation fimilar to the a 


ot. He built a cow-yard very long. 
and narrow, at the fide of a road, 


_and once in three or four days, he 
“removed the fences from the ends, 


and gaveita deep ploughing. The 


_confequences was, that all which 
\ was ftirred with the plough became, 
-in his opinion, of equal value as 
a manure, with good barn-dung. 
_ The advantage of this method of 


increafing manure ts unfpeakably 
great. it aie 


STOCK, a term ufed’ by Englif: 


farmers, to exprefs the quantity of 
- money or wealth a farmer fhould 
have, to enable him. to hire and 
, gultivate a farm to advantage. 
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"The larger farm a man hires, the 
greater ftock he fhould have in 
hand. Writers on hufbandry rec- 


kon the needful {tock is equal to 
the firft year’s rent, and feed ; ex- 


penfe of houfe-keeping, clothes and _ 
pocket-money ; the colt of cattle to - 
be kept, and farming utenfils of ev- | 
ery kind: befides the labour that . 


muft be hired, including fencing 
and draining. . 

- It would not be amifs, if thofe 
who hire farms in our country, 
would carefully calculate thele ex- 
pentfes, before they take farms, and 


this needful precaution, they often 
find, when it is too iate, that they 


are unable to carry on the culture © 
to advantage, and are unable to pay | 


their rent. The confequences are 
anfpeakably bad and diftrefling. 
Both the landlord and tenant are 
dufferers. oor 

But the word flock, in this country, 
is commonly ufed by farmers to ex- 
prefs only live ftock,orthe beatts that 


are kept upon a farm, Thefe fhould 


not be all of one kind, but fuchan 
affortment as is beft adapted to the 


convenience and profit of the farm-_ 


er. The ftock fhould be adapted 

to the circum ftances of the farm. 
Young {tock in general is better 

than old. The more there are in 


a growing ftate, the greater is the ]| 
profit. And very old cattle, when | 


turned off to fat, do not an{wer fo 


well as thofe which are but little | 


pait their prime, or full vigour. It 
cofts more to fatten them, and the 
meat is not fo valuable. 


It is beft to begin with a confid- | 


erable variety of animals ; that the 
farmer, by obferving the profit he 
gets from each kind, may after- 


wards vary as He finds to be beft. 
¥or this cannot be determined, but) 
by fome experience : Becaufe fome. 


animals profper beft. on one farm, 


and fome on another ; fome beft | 
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under one manager, and fome un- 
der ancther. 

A. variety indeed, for other rea- 
fons, is always beft : One is, be- 
caufe almoft every farm produces a 
variety of food, fome of which will 
anfwer beft for one animal, and 
fome fer another, Even in the 
fame pafture, that which one {pe- 
cies of animals leave, another will 
feed upon, 

Alfo, the tock fhould vary; in 


| fome preportion as the lands of a 


farmde. As {ome farms contain a 


| large proportion of high and dry 
confider their ability. For want of - 


paiture grounds, the greater quan- 
tity of fheep fhould be kept. Where 
low meadow abounds, the kind of 
{tock fhould be increafed, which 
will do beft on coarfe water-grafles ; 
which is well known to be neat 
catile, that are young and growing. 
But if a farm yield a plenty of good 
{weet grafs, it 1s the more fuitable 
fora dairy farm, and the greater 
proportion of cows ought to be 


_kept. | 


But on no farm fhould horfes be 
multiplied, beyond the number 
which are needed, of which can 
be employed to advantage. For 
they are great eaters, and require 
the beft of the fodder and pafture. 
A fmall farmer can fearcely afford 
to keep one, : 

Let a farm be what it will, it 
fhould never be overftocked. This 
is an errour that, too many farmers 
in this country are guilty of. Doubt- 
lefs it ariles from a covetous dilpo- 
fition ; but they fadly milfs their 
aim. Inftead of gaining, they loie 
by it. | : 

A farm may be. faid with truth 
to be overftocked, when a greater 
number of animals are kept, than 
can be well fed with its produce, 
during the whole year. For it isa 
ruinating pra@tice, to fuffer a beaft 
to pine away, and lofe, in one part 
of the year, the flefh he gains in ans 

other, 
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other. And when the farmer is 
conf{trained to purchafe food for his 
ftock, he too often affords them but 
a icanty allowance. Sometimes, it 
is not in his power to obtain it. 
The flarvation of cattle, or keep- 
ing them too fhort of food, not on- 
ly prevents their being profitable to 


the owner, but cevches them to be | 


diforderly, and break through, or 
leap over fences ; and many times 
to become abfolutely ungovernable ; 
fo that they muft either be killed, 
or fold off at a low price 5 in either 
of which cafes, ¢ there is often much 
inconvenience and lols, 

It is better that fome of the ftock 
of fodder fhould be left in the 
{pring, than that it fhould fall fhort. 
it is a good referve againtt a feafon 
of {carcity : And fach feafons often 
_ happen in this country by drought. 
STONES, well known hard and 


brittle bodies, which abound in. 


fome lands. Thofe of the flaty 
kind, or which are flat or fquare 
cornered, are fit for building wall- 
fences, sod fhould be applied to 
that ufe. Where there are more 
than is needed, the walls may be 
made thicker and higher than is 
needful on other accounts ; ; and lots 
fhould be made the fmaller; for 
there are certain conveniencies in 
having {mall fized lots, though 
they may not be thought necefla- 
r 

‘Pebbles: are a greater annoyance 
on a farm, as they need removing, 
but are not fit for any kind of build- 
ing. But picking them off very 


minutely, for common field tillage, ) 


is not needful, 

Stones that are very large, and 
which cannot with eafe be remov- 
ed whole, may be blown to pieces 
with gun-powder. They will’be 
not Only better for removing, but 
yar better to put into walls, 
~ ‘But another method of breaking 
yocks, which ought te be generally 
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known, and which fometimes turns: 
out cheaper, is this: Drill two holes 
ina ftone, ranging with the grain, 
when that can be difcovered by the 
eye. Then filling each hole with — 
two femi-cylindrical pieces of iron,» - 
drive a long fteel wedge between 
them. The ftone will thus be fplit 
open. And commonly, very reg- 
ular fhaped pieces for building raps 
be thus obtained. 

Another method is, to burn an 
inflammable piece of dry wood, 
laid on the part where you with a 
rock to open. Thus the rock is 
heated in a ftraight line, and may 
be made to open in that part, by a 
{mart blow of a maul. This meth- 
od often anfwers well when the 
{tones are flat fhaped. 

That ftones which are fo large as 


| to obfiru@ the operations of huf 


bandry, ought to be removed from 
land in tillage, all will agree. But 
it has been long a difputed point, 
whether the fmaller ftones fhould 
be taken away. Some have con- 
tended that theyadd meray to the 


foil. 


That the moifture of ve foil is 
as much greater, as the proportion 
of room the ftones take up in the 
foil, is undeniable ; unlels the {tones 
occafion fome evaporation. But 
many fields need not any increafe 
of moifture, but would rather be 
improved, by being made as much 
drier as they can be, by removing 
the {tones from the furface. Ee 
_ M, Duhamel is of opinion, that 
no {tones increafe fruitfulnefs, un- 
lefs they be lime-ftones, marle, or 
thofe that are of a calcarious na- 
ture. . Thefe, by rubbing againft 
each other, &c. in the operation: of 
tillage, do probably yield a duft that 
increafes the richnefs of land. 

But all flones in tillage land are: 
fo troublefome, and fo much in- 
creafe the labour of tillage, that; 
when they. are not calcarious, they 

fhould 
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fhould be taken away, or at leaft 
fo much thinned, that ploughing 
and hoeing may be comfortably 
performed, and without much in- 
jury to the tools ufed by the farm- 
er. x j 

To know whether ftones are cal- 
carious or not, they fhould be tried 
with aqua fortis, or {pirit of fea-falt, 
For {tones on which the fpirit does 
not effervefce, can be of no advan- 
tage to the foil.—_By the way, I do 
not expect that calcarious {tones 
will be’ found in many fields in this 
country. 

Ground that is laid down for 
mowing muft have even the fmall 
ftones taken out of the way of the 
{cythe. But, inftead of picking 
them up, fome recommend driving 
them down into the foil, when the 
ground is fo foft in the {pring that 
itcan beeafilydone. In this cafe a 
field will not be disfigured with the 
heaps, nor any of the furface loft. 

-STONE-WALL, See the ar- 
ticle Fence. : 

STOOKING, or SHOCKING, 
fetting fheaves into fhocks to guard 
corn from wet. — 

Farmers have various methods 
of doing this. But I would pro- 
pole for their confideration, a meth- 
od inferted in the Mufeum Ruflicum, 
Vol. IL, page 250. 

‘* Ten fheaves are difpofed in 
two rows, each row leaning againft 
the other; then two fheaves are 
laid on the top, fo as to meet at the 
centre with their tails, and to flope 


“downwards.” 


The writerthinks,and with good 
reafon, that this method is very fa- 
vourable to drying the corn, if it 
needs it, as well as to defending it 
from rains. Thicker built fhocks, 
if they chance to get wetted will 
need opening to dry the fheaves. 


In general, itis better for the 
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to the ftack or mow. There will 
be lefs danger of its taking damage 
by heating. : 

STOVER, fodder for cattle. See 
Fodder. 

_ STRAIN, vulgarly called Sprain 
a violent extenfion, or {tretching oF 
the finews, or tendons, by. which 
the fibres are fometimes broken, 

All forts of animals, and particu- 
larly horfes; are liable to lamenefs 
by ftrains. 

My defigned brevity. will not 
permit me to treat fully on this fub- 
ject.—But let it be noted, that when 
ahorfe is lamed by ftraining, he 
fhould be permitted to reft, and be 
fecured from wet and cold. Reft 
alone will fometimes recover the 
tone of the fibres, and complete 
the cure. 

But bad {trains fhould have fome . 
fuitable applications to the parts af- 
feted. Oily medicines are in gen- 
eral to be avoided, on account of 
their relaxing quality: But oil of 
turpentine may be admitted. 

A part that is lamed by {training 
fhould be bathed thrice a day, with 
hot verjuice or vinegar, in which a 
{mall piece of foap may be dif- 
folved. : . 

Early in the difeafe, if the part 
be {welled, a poultice fhould be ap- 
plied after bathing. It fhould be 
made of oatmeal, ryemeal or bran, 
boiled in vinegar, {trong beer, or 
red wine lees, with lard enough to 
prevent its growing {tiff, ee 

After the fwelling is down, bathe 
with camphorated {pirits of wine, . 
mixed with half as much oil of tur- 
pentine. Or, inftead of the oil, 
take fharp vinegar, and {pirit of 
vitriol, in equal quantities. } 

Keep ona linen bandage, drawn: 
pretty tight, if the part affeéted will 
admit of it —But long refting from 
labour, will in fome cafes be need= 


corn to ftand in fhocks afew days | ful. For further direction, the read- 


in the field, than to carry it fooner | er fhould.fee Bartlet’s Farriery. 
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STRAW, 
corn grows. 7 
STRAWBERRIES, a well 
known fruit which is much € efteem- 


ed. 


Mr. Miller reckons four forts 5 : 


the wood ftrawberry, the Virginia, 


or fearlet ftrawberry, the hautboy | 
ftrawberry, and the ftrawberry of | 


Chil, 


It is the fcarlet flrawberry thatis | 


amoft common, and perhaps molt 
worthy of cultivation. Our. grafs- 
fields often produce thefe ftrawber- 
ries in plenty. But it is better to 
havea fpot of ground devoted to 
_ the culture of them ; as they will 

be much larger, and better flavour- 
ed; and as the trampling of the 
grals in the mewing grounds may 
be thus in fome mealure prevent- 
ed. 

A light loamy foil is beft for 
them: And but little dung thould 
be applied to the foil, asa large 
quantity will caufe them to run 
much, and to be lefs fruitful. 


The time to remove thefe 


plants, is faid by the above men- 


tioned author to be September, or 
the beginning of O&ober. But they 
are known to do well in this coun- 
try when removed early in the 
fpring, and watered a few times af- 
ter it. But they will bear ae fruit 
' that year. 

He direéts, « That the dtoued 
fThould be cleaned from the roots of 
all bad weeds. For as the plants 
are to ftand three years, before they 

are taken up, thofe weeds would 
overbear the reat 

«The ufual method is, to lay the 
ground out into beds of four feet 
bibad® with paths two feet, or two 
and a half broad between them, 
Phefe pat ths being for the conve- 


nience of gathe ring the {trawberries, 


and for weeding and dre fling the 
beds. —The plants thould be in the 
quincung order, and Giltcen inehes 


the ftems on which | 
} rows 1m each bed, 





SER: 
apart, fo that there will be but three 


‘©The plants fhould never be 
taken from old neglected beds, 
where the plants Haye been fuffered 
to {fpread, or run intoa multitude 
of fuckers, or from any plants which 
are not fruitful; and thofe offsets: 
which ftand neareft to the old 
plants fhould always be preferred : to 
thofe which are produced from the 


| trailing {talks at a greater diftance. 


6 During the 4 a fe the plants 
fhould be confi rene kept clean 
from weeds,. and all the runners 
fhould be pulled off as falt as they 
are produced. if this is conftantly 
practifed, the plant ‘'s will become 
very ftrong. Where proper care 
is taken of the plants the firft fum- 


"Mer, . there is generally,a_ plentiful 


crop. the fecond {pring ; whereas 


| when this is neglected, the crop 


will be thin and the fruit {mall. 

« The old plants are thofe which 
produce the fruit ; for the fuckers 
never produce any till they have 
grown a full year ; therefore it ap- 
pears how heceffary itis to diveft 
the old plants of them; for wherev- 
er they are fuffered to remain, they 
rob the fruitful plants of their nour- 
ifhment, in proportion. to their 
number ; for each of thefe fuckers 
fend out a quantity of roots, which 
interfere, and are fo clofely matted 
together, as to draw away the great- 
eft ‘part of the nourifhment. from 


the old roots, whereby they are 


weakened. And thefe fuckers alfo 
render each other very weak, hence 
the caufe of barrennefs. For I have 
known, where the old plants have 
been’ conftantly kept clear from 
fuckers, they have continued very — 


| fruitful three years, without being 


tranfplanted, | 
Yn autumn adivelt ‘the plants. of | 
any {trings or runners which may — 
have been produced, and of all de- _ 
on ed leaves; and clear the beds of — 

weeds, — 
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weeds. Then the paths fhould 
be dug up, and the weeds buried 
which were taken from the beds, 
and fome earth laid over the fur- 
face of thebeds, between the plants. 
This will ftrengthen and prepare 
them for the following fpring. 
And if after this, there is fome old 


- tanners’ bark laid over the furface, 


between the plants, it will be of 
great fervice to them. In the 
fpring, after the danger of hard froft 
is over, the beds fhould be forked, 
to loofen the ground and break the 
clods. And in this operation the 
tan which was laid over the furface 
will be buried, which will be a 
good dreffing to the ftrawberries. 
‘Then ifthe furface is covered with 


mois, it willkeep the ground moift, | 


and fecure a good crop of fruit ; and 
the mofs will preferve the fruit 
clean. When heavy rains fall, af- 
ter the fruit is full grown, there will 
be no dirt wafhed overthem, which 
frequently happens where this is not 
practifed.” Muller. 

STUBBLE, the lumps of reap- 


ed grain, or the parts of the fems | 


left ftanding in the field. 
When theland islightand fandy, 


the fubble of wheat and rye fhould 


be ploughed into the foil to enrich 
it. For this will have as good an 
efteét as a moderate manuring -with 


dung ; efpecially if it be ploughed | 


foon after the crop is taken off ; for 


then the ftubble is in its beft ftate. | 


But after it has been expofed for 
fometime to the fun and wind, it 
has much lefs virtue in it to enrich 
the foil. If this operation be per- 


| formed in feafon, the ftubble, to- 


gether with what weeds are grow- 
mg among it, will be equal to the 


| beft green dreffing. 





But with ploughs of the com- 


| mon conftruétion, the ploughing 
| of ftubble-ground is difagreeable 
| work ; meither can it be well per- 

| formed. The plough is fo apt 


| ble to plough it in. 





4 nures 
| how much a farm may be, in this 
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to choke. up, thatit is more than 


one man can well do to keep 4@ 


| clear. Ploughs for this work fhould 


be much deeper built than the com- 
mon ones. Afhd this work might 
be greatly facilitated, if a heavy roll- 


er were pafied over the ftubble, to 
lay it flat to the ground before 


ploughing. When this is doing 
great care fhould be taken to pais 


| the roller the fame way that the 
| plough isto go. By means of this, 
/ the coulter will but feldom be clog- 
| ged with the ftubble.. If this roll- 
ing be negleéted, a {mall roller an- 


nexed to the fore end of the plough- 


_ beam, in the place of a foot, or even 
| a foot itfelf, will greatly help to 
clear the way for the coulter. 


When ftubble is on a foil that is 
ftiff, it 1s not accounted fo advifa- 
For fuch land 
is not apt to cover the {tubble fo 
clofely as to caufe it fpeedily to pu- 
trefy. It will often lie ina found 
unaltered fate for a long time, and 
be very troublefome at the nexét 
ploughing, é re 

But if the ground fhould be 
feeded after one ploughing, it might 


_ be expected the ftubble would ren~ _ 
der the ground fo hollow and cav- 


ernous as to ftarve many of the 
plants that grow upon the furface, 
At the fame time thefe hollows 
would be receptacles for noxious 
infe&s and vermine. But in a 
light fandy foil, the ftubble is foon 
reduced to a condition to nourifh. 
vegetables, , 

The better way, therefore, td 


| difpofe of the ftubble on flifflands, 
| is to mow it, colle it, and. carry it 
| into the farm-yard ; where, by the 


trampling of the cattle, and mixing 
it with their excrements, it will 


| be converted, before the following 


{pring, into a rich and valuable ma- 
And itis almoft incredible 


improved and . fertilized, 


Wa 
V9 While 
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» While:in the old. countriés. they 
are under) the neceflity of making 
ule. Of part of them ftubble, in 
thatching the roofs of. their build- 
ings, and of part of it for fewel, the 
farmers, in, this country have. the 


privilege. of converting the whole 


of theirs tomanure. And perhaps 
it may be as well to do fo, onwhat- 
ever foil it is, as to turn it in with 
the plough; forit is not eafy to 
bury it completely by ploughing ; 
and the part which is not covered 
is of litte or no advaniage to the 
‘ground. 

STUMP, the part of a tree which 
remains faft in the ground after 
felling. 

Stumps are very troublefome for 
fome years after trees are removed, 
unlefs they be taken out. But do- 
ing this is thought to be too much 
labour, efpecially when they are of 
any confiderable bignelfs. 

Mr. Evelyn’s engine for pulling 
up large roots may be thought ufe- 
ful by thofe who are in hafte to 
have their land thoroughly cleared, 
and do not grudge the expenfe of 
doing it. See Complete Farmer, un- 
der the article Stump. 3 
M..de Turbilly advifes to the 
blowing up ftumps with gun-pow- 
der, But I think my countrymen 
will hardly go into this method, un- 
lefs it-be in particular cafes. 

Moft of the ftumps of hard wood 
trees will be fo decayed in their 
roots in, fix or feven years, that 
they may beeafily taken away. So 
will fome of the foft woeds. But 
the ftumps of white pine trees that 
are large, will laft half a century. 
However, when they are well dri- 
ed, and have fomewhat decayed, 
they may be conquered, by fire, 
where there is. plenty of wood to 
pile on them. But before: this is 
attempted, the earth fhould be re- 
moved from their fides, and: if 
practicable from underneath them. 


by no means be neglected, ; 
is often much of this work todo in — 
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The ftumps of trees are fuch hina, 
drances to the operation of tillage, 
as greatly diminifh the profit of 
farming. Where land abounds 
with them, they are.equal to a 
heavy tax. ‘This fhould be confid- 
ered by thofe who have the power 
of taxing new fettlements. It is 
horrid oppreffion, te tax lands that 
are full of ftumps of trees, equally 
with the olde{t and moft improved. 

STY, a {mall houfe, or hut in 
which hogs are kept, or lodged. 

Hogs that are not confined fhould 
always have a {ty, or cot, to lodge 
in, placed in a convenient fituation, 
and eafy of accefs,. It fhould be 
very tight, warm.and dry, of what 
ever materials it may be built, and 
kept well littered : For if {wine 
have not a warm lodging, or are 
much pinched with the cold, they. 
will be injured in their growth, 

That a fty may be the warmers 


_the door of it fhould be no larger 


than is needful for the {wine to pafs 
through. And a door fhould be 
hung in this paflage by the top, 
that it may be pufhed up by. their. 
nofes, either inwards or outwards, 
as there fhall be occafion. The 
fwine will not fail, to open. it, and 
it will fhut of itfelf. See Hogfy. 
. SUCKER, a young twig, or 

fhoot, from the ftock of a plant. 

SUMMER, the warmeft quarter 
of the year, including June, July 
and Auguift. | 

In this feafon, as well as in the 
{pring, the farmer has plenty of 
work, . Crops that are to be hoed, 
are firft to be attended to, andmuft 
There ~ 


a little time, efpecially on farms 
where much Indiari-corn is raifed. 
And the more fruitful the feafon isy 
the more frequent hoeings will,be _ 
needful, to keep the weeds under. 
This work can hardly be, and. fel- 
dom is, fiifhed, before the srane . 

' the 3 
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the high lands calls for mowing. 
And before the mowing feafon is 
ended, reaping, and all the toil of 
the former harveft, come on. 

The fummer bufinels is the more 
toilfome, on account of thé intenfe 


heat of a confiderable part of that | 


feafon. To lighten the labours of 
the field, the farmer and his men 
fhould be at their work early and 
late, and reft themfelves in the hot- 
teft hours, Thus they may per- 
form as much as they ought to do, 
without fatiguing or overheating 
themfelves, and without exciting 
fuch an immoderate thirft as will 
tempt them to ruin their coniftitu- 
tions with cold drinks. 

SUNFLOWER, Helianthus, one 
of the largeft of annual plants, fo 
well known as to need no deferip- 
tion. wis 

The funflower is a native of A- 
merica; but has been carried into 
England, where it flourifhes. It 
bears very large difcous flowers, and 
produces a large quantity of black 
feeds, which are of ule for feeding 
poultry. 


_ The feeds fhould be fowed early. 


They will grow in almoft any foil, 


The young plants may be tranf{- 
planted at any time before they are 


_ fix or feven inches high, only. ob- 


- ferving totake up a ball of earth a- | 





bout their roots. They fhould be 


| placed in the northern borders of 
gardens, if in gardens at all, where | 


they will do the leaft harm to other 
plants by their fhadow ; and they 
jhould fland not lefs than two feet 


| afunder. 


SURFEIT, a difeafe to which 


_ €attle, and horfes eipecially, are lia- 


| ble. - 


It is produced by various caufes ; 


it comes from overheating, and 
| from difeafes not well cured. 


«« A horfe is faid to be furfeited, 


| when his ‘coat ftares, and looks 


rulty and dirty, though proper 
4 L 1’ 


| 
| 


ala 


‘tempers, 
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means have not been wanting to 
keep him clean, The fkin is full 
of {cales and dander, that lie thick 
and mealy among the hair, and is 
con{tantly fupplied with a frefh 
fucceffion of the fame for want of 
due tranf{piration, Some horfes 
have hurdles of various fizes like 
peas or'tares: Some have dry fix-: 
ed {cabs all over their limbs or bod- 


| 1es; Others.a moifture attended with 


heat and inflammation ; the hu- 
mours being fo fharp and violently 
itching, that the horfesrub fo incef- 
fantly, as to make themfelves raw, 
Some have no eruptions at all, but 
an unwholefome look, and aredull; 
fluggifh, and lazy ; fome appear 
only lean and hide bound ; others 
have flying pains and lamenefs, re- 
fembling a rheumatifm ; fo that in 
the furfeits of horfes, we have al- 
moft all the different {pecies of the 
{curvy, and other ‘chronical dif~ 


-* The following method is ufus 
ally attended with {uccef{sin the dry 
{pecies. Firft, take away about three 
or four pounds of blood ; and then 
give the following mild purge, which 
will work as an alterative, and 
{fhould be repeated once a week or 
ten days, for fome time, 

Take fuccotrine aloes fix drams, or’ 
one ounce 3 gum guaicum halfan 
ounce; diaphoretick antimony, 
and powder of myrrh,-of each 
two drams ; make into a_ balk 

with fyrup of buckthorn.) 
‘In the intermediate days, an 

ounce of the following powder 
{hould be given morning and even- 
ing in his feeds. coe 

Take native cinnabar, or cinnabar 
of antimony finely powdered, 
half-a pound 5 crade aititimony 
in fine powder four ounces; gum 
gpaicum alfo-in powder four 
ew ; make into fixteen dofes 
for eight days, | 


6s Thig 
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« This medicine mult be repeat- 
ed till the horfe coats well, and all 
the fymptoms of the furfeit difap- 
pear. If the horfe 1s of fmall value, 
two or three common purges fhould 
be given, and half an ounce of anti- 


mony, with the fame quantity of | 


fulphur, twice a day, or the altera- 
tive balls with camphire and _nitre. 


not peal off, anoint them with the 
mercurial ointment 5 during the 
time of ufing which, it will be prop- 
er to keep the horfe dry, and to 
give him warm water. This oint- 
ment properly rubbed into -the 
blood, with the affiftance of purg- 
ing phyfiek, has frequently cured 
thefe kind of furfeits, without any 
other affiftance. 

« The wet furfeit, which is no 
more than a moift running f{curvy, 
appears on different parts of the 
body of a horfe, attended fometimes 
with great heat and inflammation : 
The neck oftentimes fwells fo in 
one night’s time, that great quanti- 
ties of a hot briny humour iffues 


forth, which, 1f not allayed, will | 
be apt to colleé& on the poll or. 


withers, and produce the poll-evil 
or fiftula. This difeafe alfo fre- 
quently attacks the limbs, where it 
proves obftinate, and hard to cure ; 
and in fome horfes fhews itlelffpring 
and fall. 


‘¢ In this cafe bleed plentifully, | 


avoid externally all repellers, and 
give cooling phyfick twice a week 5 
as, four ounces of lenitive electua- 
ry, with the fame quantity of cream 
of tartar, with four ounces. of 
glauber falts, quickened, if thought 
proper, with fwo or three drams of 
powder of jalap, diffolved in wa- 
ter grucl, and given in a morning 
fafting. sii 

“After three or four of thefe 
purges, two ounces of nitre: made 
anto a ball with honey, may: be giv- 
en every morning for a fortnight ; 


\ 
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and if attended with fuccefs, réé 
peated for a fortnight longer. 
« The powders above mentioned 


may alfo be given with the horfe’s 
corn; or a {trong deco@ion of guai- 


cum fhavings, or logwood, may be 
given alone to the quantity of two 
quarts a day. Thefe, and indeed 


ail alterative medicines, muft be 
‘¢ If the little fcabs on the {kin do | 


continued for a long time, where 
the diforder proves obftinate. 


6 The diet fhould be cool and 
opening ; and if the hoerfe is hide- 

_ bound, an ounce of fenugreek feeds 

| fhould be given in his feeds for a 


month orlonger. And as this dif- 


. order often proceeds from worms, 


give the mercurial phy fick too, and 
afterwards the cinnabar powders, 


_as above direéted ; but as in general 


itis not an original difeafe, but a 


fymptom only of many, in the cures 


regard muit be had to the firit caufe 3 
thus as it is an attendant on fevers, 


- worms, &c. the removal of this 


complaint muft be varioufly effe@- 
ed.” Complete Farmer. ae 
SWAMP, wet funken land. See 
the article Bog. : 
SWARD, the furface 
ground. ONS] 
The fward is formed of a web of 
the roots of grafs, The common 


of gralse 


| Englith grafs, or poa, forms a very 


firm and tough fward, which may 
be cut up and ufed as turf. Herdf- 
grafs has a weaker fward ; and clo- 
ver, being tap-rooted, forms a very 
weak and crumbly fward. The 
firft kind bears the tread of cattle, 
and the preffure of wheels far better 
than the others. 35 

The fward is wifely contrived 
by the Author of Nature, for the re- 


| cruiting and enriching of land. At. 
the fametime that 1t prevents thede- — 


{cending of the food of vegetables 


too deep into the foil, it is con- | 


tinually collecting it from the at- 
mofphere. So that for along courle 


of years, fome gra{s-lands will af- 


ford 


A 
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ford good crops of hay with little or 


no manuring. 
~The fward always contains the 
fichelt partofthe foil. According- 


ly itis always found, that land new- © 


ly ploughed out of {ward is more 
fruitful than that which has been 


longer in tillage. Sometimes it — 


will bear as good a crop without 
dung, as it will in —— years, 
well dunged. 


one that has more fogge. In the 
one cafe, the vegetable food in the 


atmofphere is blown away 5 inthe ; 


other, it is entangled in the fogge, 


retained by it, and catried into the — 
| as much as his rake will hold, he 


foil by rains, and melting {nows. 
Aiward onwhich cattle lie much, 
or where {wine frequently run, as 
in the borders of many of our roads, 
becomes very rich. So that if the 
furface be pared off, to the thick- 
ne{s of two or three inches, and laid 
in heaps to ferment, with the grafly 
fides inward, it will foon become 
an excellent manure... A drefling 


of this will feepreitioly renew the | 


fertility of an old worn out field, 

By the fides of fences, a {ward 
gathers richnefs fafter than in the 
other parts of a field. The veget- 
able food which floats in the air, 
the earthy parts efpecially, may be 


- fuppofed to fall, for the fame reafon 





that {now dines: and remain under 
the lee of fences. 
ing up of {now in thefe fituations 


is another caufe of enriching the | 


furface of the ground. 


By lying 


for fome time after the ground is 
bare, being peculiarly adapted to | 


catch and retain the food of plants, 
it conveys the more of it into the 


f{ward. 


When the fare of mowing- 


ground binds too much, it fhould — 


be broken up and tilled. But to 
prevent binding, it fhould not be 


: fed very clofe after mowing 3 
_afprinkling: of well rotted compoft 





And the bank-— 
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and 


in autumn will not only prevent 
binding, but increafe the rege crop. 
SWARM, a large number wa 
bees. See ‘lie article Bee. 
SWARTH, or SWATH, a sine 
of grafs, or corn, ce. cut dive by 
the mower. 
‘The double fbi is where the 


| grafs of two f{warths 1s thrown to- 
Other things being equal, a 

{ward that is always fed very clofe | 

does not gather richnefs fo faft as — 


gether in mowing. It faves a little 
labour in raking to make the double — 
{warth the centre of a windrow. 
SWATH-RAKE, a rake aw 
bout two yards long, with iron 
teeth, and a bearer in the middle ; 


/ to which a man fixes himfelf with 


a belt ; and. when he has gathered 
raifes it and begins again. Com- 
ai Parmer. 

SWINE, the name of a {pecies 
‘of tame quadruped animals. : 

Sowen is the old Englith plural of 
fow, whence the name {wine which 
cuftom has applied to the. whole 
{pecies' of hogs. 

The keeping of {wine is of effen- 
tial advantage to the hufbandman 


| becaufe they feed much upon things, 


which would otherwile be of no 
fervice to ‘him. ‘The: roads, and 
commons in this country afford . 
fwine, excepting mm winter, the 
greateft part of their living.» For 
they feed heartily, not only on 
gra{s, but many forts of weeds, the 
tops and roots ‘of ferf, the roots of 
aquatick plants, &e.. They pick 
up grain and feeds that are necefla- 
rily fcattered about the barn and 
out- houfes, 

Befides, the farmer’s houfe affords 
many things which contribute te 
their fupport, which would other- 
wife be loft, fuch as whey, four 
fkimmed rial and butter-milk, the 
wafhing of tubs and difhes ; hand 
that has accidentally got corrupted, 


-decayed.and roltem fruits, the offal 


of 
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of beafts, fowls and fith, and the 


grounds of cyder, beer and other 

fe liquors. 
As this animal is much difpofed 
to do mifchief, thofe that are per- 
mitted to go at large, fhould be well 
yoked, that they may not break 
through fences. And whether they 
goat largeorin paftures, they fhould 
always be ringed tin the nofe, to 
prevent their tearing up the ground 
too much, in fearch of roots,— 
‘When kept in pens, they need 
ringing alfo, that they may live the 
ore quietly together, apd not tear 
aha wound each other, 

Their running at latee is not ad- 
vilable, unlefs it be igeplaces where 
there is a large outt for them, 
‘where grafs, brakes, acorns, or nuts 
of beech, cheftnut, or hickory, are 
not to be found in plenty. For they 
are expoled to the more accidents ; 
and in fome of ourfettlements which 
border on the wildernefs, the bears 
are apt to catch them. And the 
moft of our publick roads are fo 
much frequented by other hungry 
beafts, that the fwine can have but 
little advantage from the grafs. 

But in cafe of neceflity, when 
the farmer happens to have no 
fuitable pafture for his fwine, let 
the wafh from the houte be regular- 
Jy given them, morning and eveén- 
ing, to prevent their wandering a~ 
_ way too far from home. This will 
induce them always to lodge at 
home, efpecially if théy have a good 
fiy to receive them in inclement 
weather 3 by means of which they 
will be the lefs in danger ‘of being» 
loft. 

I am fenfible that the method of 
management I here recommend, is 
hable to one confidérable Bele 
tion ; which is, that if they be fed 
at a at home, thev will be apt to 
haunt about the houfe all the time, 
: erying for more, and never Oa-. 

way far in a be of food. "ee 


% 
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Bion of attempting to anfwer 
this obje ion, I wifh I could make 
it appear a fufficient argument to 
convince farmers of the great ad- 
vantage, or the neceflity, of having 
good enclofed paftures for their 
{wine 

The hog-patture fhould ” fo 
near to the dwelling houfe, that it 
may not be troublefome to carry 
the wath to the {wine : And yet fo 
far off that the people in the houfe 
may not be ftunned with their noife. 
Anda warm cot muft be made in 
fome convenient part of their pai- 
ture, for them to lodge in. 

To prepare a pafture for them, 
let the ground be broken up, tilled 
and manured, and then laid down 
with clover. For fwine are more 
fond of this grafs than of any other 
which our country produces. Let 
the quantity of land be fo propor- 
tioned to the number of fwine, that 
‘they may keep the grafs from run- 
ning up to feed. For this will pre- 
vent waite ; and the fhorter the 
feed is, the {weeter 1t will be, and 
the more tender and agreeable to 
their palates. ‘ . 

I fuppofe that one acre of rich 
land in clover, will fupport twenty — 
or more fwine through the fum- 
mer, and bring them well — 
in cae growth, 

It has been proved by many trie 
als, that hogs, in fuch a pafture, 
may be kept in good plight, with- 
out any other food. Some fay they 
may be half fattened. 

Arthur Young, Efq; of Great- 
Britain, in the fummer of the year 
1766, paftured fixty four {wine on - 
two acres of clover-ground. And 
allowing two pence half penny per 


week; one with another, their feed-. _ 


ing anbunted to feventeen pounds 
fixteen fhillings fterling. Their 
keeping was fet. at a low rate, fix 
months feeding for one {wine *be- 
| ing 65. $d. and 7 profit of the 

clover 
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lover put to this ufe is aftonifhing. , }. 
‘He affures the publick that all thefe 


{wine grew very faft. And in his 
epinion, this ule of clover is great- 
ly preferable to making it into hay. 
1. think this is not to be doubted, 
though the crop of hay were the 
ogreatelt. ; 

It fhould be remembered, that 
the pafluring with {wine will en- 
rich land more than pafturing with 
other beafts, and hereby the profit 
ef the. farmer will be increafed. 


And if a common clover-lay will 


produce a good crop of wheat, much 
more may be expected of the fame 
kind of ground, after  pafturing 
{wine upon it; as their dung adds 
much to the fertility of the foil. 

Hogs may be turned into their 
pafture about the firft of May, and 
keptin it till the laft of October. 
And if,in May and October, the 
grafs fhould not be quite fufficient 
for their fupport, fome potatoes or 
other roots may be thrown in to 
them. 

The fence about the pafture fhould 
be fo tight and ftrong, that the 
fwine will not need to be yoked : 
- Becaufe yokes do much towards 
preventing their, growth, as I have 
found, by letting yoked and unyok- 
ed ones of the fame litter run to- 
gether in a paiture. : 

{t will be a great advantage to a 
hog-pafture, to have plenty of wa- 
ter in it through the fummer. Run- 
ning water is beft, as it will afford 
them the moft wholefome drink, 
and at the fame. time, ferve as well 
as any other for them to wallow 
in; and it will keep them clean, 
which is no {mall advantage. _ 

But the moft dirty puddie water 
is better than none, as they can 


cool themfelves in it in hot weath- . 


er, which is greatly refrefhing to 
them, and conducive to keep them 
in health. 
_» The beft way of managing {wine 
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is, to. keep.them always in mid 
dling plight : Not too fat, left their 
health fhould be in danger, efpecs 


ally when the weather is hot : Not 


too lean, becaufe this is apt to give 
them a ravenous appetite. Thofe 
that have been long ftarved, cannot 
be made fat without great expenfe = 
Sometimes more than they will re« 
pay with their flefh. 

When it can with. convenience 
be fo ordered, it is an excellent 
piece of hufbandry, to make a hog- 
pafture ofan orchard. Their dung 
is allowed to be the very beit of 
manure for the trees. They will 
keep the ground light and loofe s 
deflroy infecis that infeft the trees, 
and feed heartily on the premature 
apples that fall, which the farmer 
is too often tempted to grind up for 
cyder. And the fhadow of the © 
trees will be very grateful andcom- 
fortable to them in fummer. An 
orchard may be prepared with clo- 
ver, as well as any other {pot of 
ground. 

I would not with to have the 
keeping of {wine wholly engrofled 
by the farmer. In populous towns, 
where there is fo much as room for 
gardens, every family fhould keep 
at leaft one, to take off the refufe 
of the kitchen, difh-water, &c. 
which would otherwife be thrown 
away. ; : 

Let him be kept in a pen, or fly, 
perpetually. For the weeds even 
of a {mall garden, thrown into his 
pen, will be ten times better for 
him, than all he can pick up in the 
{treets, though there fhould happen 
to be a little grafs in the bye lanes. 

He fhould be fatted and killed in 
the fall ; and a half year old fhoot 
bought in, to fupply his place. 
They who keep but one {wine, or 
even two, had better purchafe their 
pigs than attempt to breed them. 

It is perhaps of more confe- 
quence than fome are aware of, x 

& 


if ® 
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_fwine. | 
care hitherto, in our country, taken 
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with the beft breed of 
here has been very. little 


273: 
be furnifhed 


about this matter! 

The compilers of the Complete 
Farmer fay, « A wild kind of hogs, 
though f{maller than thofe bred in 
Leicellterfhire, are much more 
hardy, and better meat.” They add, 


*¢ in the choice ” hogs, choole 


fich to breed out of, as have long, 
large bodies, are deep filed and bel- 
lied, that have a fthort nofe; thick 


‘thks, fhort legs, high claws, thick 


meck, a fhort firong groin, and a 
thick chine, well fet with briftles.” 

A. new breed of hogs, called 
Chinele, has lately -been brought 
from England te Bolton, which 
are fo much coveted, that they are 
already propagated in many parts 
Ps the country. “Thofe that [ have 
- feen, feem to anfwer pretty well in 
fhape to the above delcription. 
They have long bodies, broad backs, 
fhort necks, nofes and legs, and 
very flender tails. They multi- 
ply exceedingly, are remarkably 
itill and quiet, are apt to keep them- 
felves fat, when they are tolerably 
well fed ; ‘laut feldom or never grow 
to alarge fize. Wherever I haves 
feen ches, and however treated, 
they have appeared much more 
plump and fat than other fwine 
that ran in the fame herds, and had 
equal advantage. Their {kin is 
very thin, and their flefh excel- 
lent. 

In the breeding of fwine, care 
fhould be taken 16 have chet pig~ 


—~~-.- ged in the right feafon, about March | 


or April. Thefe will bear the rig- 
our ofthe following winter, much 
better than thole which come later. 
though a fow will farrow three 


times in a year, it is better that they — 


fhoul d do it only twice. 

The alias mentioned writers 
a “ Jt is common for fows to 
hav oie: or fourteen «pigs at a 


| the » growth of the {wine. 


ig much in their: growth, 
boiled potatoes will make them 


| the wise hs and bet methods 


litter : But the fow can rearno more 


than fhe has teats to fuckle them 
with : The reft muft therefore be 
deftroyed, or put to other fows. If 
a fow mifs the time of going to boar, 
that fhe might in courfe have done, 
give her fome oats parched in a pany 
in her wafh, or the {mall end of a 
runnet bag, and it will caufe her 
quickly to go to boar. "Phe pigs 
which you rear, after you have 
chofen out the beft for boars and 
fows, the males mult be gelt, and. 
the fows fpayed.” 

The moft eligible food for ftore 
hogs in winter ought to be knownsy 
regard being had to the coft of the 
food, and the advantage gained in 
Raw po= 
tatoes feem to be the moft fafhion- 
able food in the northern parts of » 
New-England. But if {wine are 
wholly confined to this food, they’ 
will but juft live, without secre 


But 


grow, and even fatten them. Reaft- 
ed potatoes are ftill better for them 
than boiled, as they are lefs waterys 

From fou late experience I 
have had of feeding them with raw 
carrots, I judge them to be a more 
fattening food than even boiled po- 
tatoes, The {wine are exceeding= 
ly fond of them, fometimes prefer- 
ring them to Indian-eorn. And TI 
think the coft of raifing carrots will 
not be found greater on the whole, 
where the foil is. fuitable for them, 
than that of railing potatoes. 

‘The feeding of ftore fwine con- 
{tantly with any kind of corn, feems: 
to‘be too expentive. Poflibly it 
will be found upon further trial, 
that carrots are the beft fabibdies 
Red beets are alfo a good food for 
them, and parfneps excellent : But 
turnips and cabbage are improper. 

Mr. Young made many accurate 
experiments in order to find ca 
oO rh 
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feeding fwine in fties, The refult_f 
| Rev. Mr. Eliot, the beft time im. 


of the whole was, that boiled car- 
rots had the preference. 

Sows and pigs on a farm, as he 
jultly obierves, fhould have the 
benefit that arifes to {wine from the 
dairy. The reft of the {wine may 
be fed chiefly on clover in the fum- 
mer, and on roots in the winter. 
If this rule be obferved, . the dairy 
farmer may keep a very great num- 
ber of {wine to advantage. 

But it fhould not be forgotten, 
that {wine are, in one refpeé at 
leaft, like human creatures, apt to 
be cloyed when confined wholly to 
one kind of food. They fhould 
therefore be, in forme meafure, 

pu : = 

gratified with variety. It has 
been often remarked, that potatoes 
fuit hogs better in fummer than in 
winter. The fecret is, that in fum- 
mer no hog is wholly confined-to 
potatoes ; for he gets at leaft fome 
grafs, and weeds. . 

I know not whether it has ever 


yet been determined, at what age _ 


it is beft, or moft for the owner’s 
intereft, that {wine fhould be fat- 
ted and killed. That it isin no part 
of the firft year, I fuppofe will be 
generally granted. For as they 
have not near attained to their full 
growth, it cannot be expected that 
they fhould be fo quickly, or fo 


eafily fatted by feeding, Butas the 


pork is more palatable, fome will 
prefer it on the whole, though it 
fhould be more dearly obtained. 
The more common practice is, to 
kill them at about the ages@f a year 
' andahalf. But I fufpe& the profit 
would be greater, if they were 
kept one year longer. For it. is 
well known, that they bear the cold 
~ of the fecond winter much better 
than that of the firft. As. their 


growth is quite completed, they | | 


are the more eafily fattened ; and I 
never could perceive but that the 


ed 


pork wasequally goodand palatables |. 
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According to the opinion of the 


the year to {hut up hogs to fat thems 
is the month of Auguft. «I rather - 


j prefer the month of September, 


when it may be depended on, that 
they will not fuffer at all by the 
heat in their confinement: And 
there will be time enough to make 
them fat, before the weather comes 
to be extremely cold, 

He that attempts to fatten his 
hogs in winter will be a lofer : For 


it has been found by long experi- 


ence, that they do not gain in their 
flefh near fo faft in a frofly 
asin a temperate feafon. I there- 
fere take care to get them fit for 


the knife by the beginning or mid- 
dle of December. 


And 1 fhould 
choofe to kill them {till earlier, 
were it nqt for the advantage of 
keeping the lean part of the porl 
for fome time without falting. 

But a very important gqueftion 
is, what food and management is 
beft in fattening {wine P Peafe an- 
{wer well, when the price of them 
is low. But I am con{trained io 
give the preference to Indian-corms 
Let them be fed in September with 
green ears from the field. There 
is-nothing they will devour more 


| greedily than this corn, and even 


the cobs, 
In Indian harveft, the unripe ears 


_ fhould be picked out, and given to 


the hogs that are fatting without 
delay: Or as faftas they can eat 
them: For it will do them four 
times as much good in this flate, 
as it will after it is dried, it being 
difficult to dry it without its turn-— 
ing mouldy, or rotten; fo that they. 


| will {carcely eat any of it, unlefs 
| they be kept fhorter of food than 


fatting hogs fhould be. : 
After the unripe corm is ufedy 
that which is ripened mult be giv- 
en them. @ 
If it be thought moft convenient. 
‘ to 
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to feed them with corn of the pre- 
ceding year, it fhould not be given 
them without foaking, or boiling, 
or grinding it intomeal. Tor they 
~ will not perfeétly digeft much of 
the hard kernels. It has been 
thought by good judges, that the 
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corn will be at leaft a fixth part. 


more advantage to the iwine, for 
foaking it in water. But there is 
{till more advantage in grinding it. 
What new corn is given them, may 
be in ears, as it is not hardened e- 
nough for grinding. I know of 
nothing that will fatten hogs fafter 
than a “dough ‘of meal and water. 
But as this is an expenfive food, 
the dough may be mixed with boil- 
ed potatoes, or boiled carrots. They 
eat thefe mixtures as well as dough 
by itfelf; and it appears to make no 
"material difference in their fatten- 
ing. In this.mixture, barley meal 
will anfwer inftead of Indian : 
Which fhould be attended ‘to in 
our more northern parts, where two 
bufhels of barley may be as ealily 
raifed, as one of Indian-corn. 

While hogs are fatting, little or 
none of the saath from the kitchen 
Should be given them. Their drink 
‘fhould be fair water, which they 
relifh better than any other drink, 
and. of which they will drink a 
good deal when they are fed only 
on cofn or {tiff dough. 

To prevent meafles, and other 
diforders in hogs, while they are 
fatting, and to increafe their health 
and appetite, a dofe or two of brim- 
ftone, given them in their dough, 
is niefil, and fhould not be neg- 
“lected. 

Some change of food may be ad- 
vilable, in every ftage of their ex- 
ifternce, as it always feems to. in- 
creafe their appetite. But while 
they are fatting, laxative food in 
general fhould be avoided, as thele 
animals are feldom KnOwie to fuffer 
by coftivenels, efpecially es 
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aré full fed, but often from the ¢ow4 
trary dilcrdee. 

In feeding, fteady care fhould be 
taken. No meal fhould be miffed, 
nor miftimed, and their water. 
fhould never be forgotten. They 
fhould always have as much food 
as they will eat up clean ; but never 
more than that quantity, left they 
defile it, and it be wafted. A little 
at a time, and often, isa good rule. 

If their fkins be fcurfy, or in« 
clining to manginets, a little oil 
poured upon their backs, will caufe 
it to come off. And fome fay, a 
{mall mefs of rye now and then, as 
a change in their food, is good a- 
gain{t thefe and other diforders. 

it the iffues in their fore legs 
fhould chance to get {topped, every 
attempt to fatten them will be in 
vain. Thefe therefore fhould be 
watched ; and if found to be ftop= 
ped, they fhould be rubbed open 
with a corn-cob.. 

Rubbing and currying theirhides 
very frequently, is of advantage to. 
keep up perfpiration, It is grates 
ful to the animals, as well as con- 
ducive to their health and growth, 
A proper {crubbing poit in the mid- 
dle of their pen will not be amuifs. 
And during the whole time of their 
fatting, they fhould have plenty of 
litter.- 
~ When hogs are killed, a fingle 
one fhould not be left to live alone 
in apen. He willbe apt to pine 
too much after his former coms 
panions : And in cold weather he 
wall fuffer for want of lodging fo 


do. 

The fat part of pork thould be 
plentifully falted with the beft and 
ftrongeft clean falt. It will take 
three ‘pecks fora barrel. ‘The pork 
fhould be kept continually under 
pickle ; forif it be expofed ever fo 
little to the air, it will become rally 


and unpalatable. 
‘SYCAMORE, 


warm as he has been accuftomed to 


SYC 
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. SYCAMORE, the maple tree. | 
Though Mr. Miller reckons rine 


diftin& kinds of maple, I know of 
but two that are ufually to be found 
in this country. 
_ One of thefe kinds is vulgarly 
called white maple. Itis a very 
quick growing tree, and therefore 
ought to be encouraged in forelts, 
efpecially where a quick profit is 
defired. But the wood is foft and 
white, not inclined to burn weil 
till itisdried. As timber, itis val- 
ued chiefly by turners, and by farm- 
ers for ox-yokes. 

The other fort, called rock-ma- 
ple, is much harder and _ heavier, 
and an excellent wood for fewel, 
being inflammable in its green flate, 
and durable in the fire. Both forts 
will quickly decay, when expofed 
to the weather, the latter is lefs 


- qdurable than the former. ae 
It is of the fap of this latter fort; 


that an excellent fugar is made, 
which is of no {mall advantage to 
planters in the wildernefs, where 
the trees are plenty, and the wound- 
ing and injuring therm 1s not con- 
fidered as any lof3. But a farmer 
that wifhes his trees to live arid 
grow, fhould net tap them for their 


fap ; becaufe it ftints them in their 


growth, and oftén caufes them to 
decay and rot. 

It is prattifed in England, to 
plant a large fort of maple on the 
margins of plantations againift the 
fea, as they thrive well in fuch fitu= 
ations, and ferve to {creen the plan- 
tafions of other kinds. 


_ Mr. Miller fays, « All forts of - 


maple may be propagated by cut- 
tings. And that if they be cut 
from the trees before the buds be- 
gin to {well, and before the ground 
be fit to receive them, they may 
be wrapped in mofs, and putina 
cool place, where they may be 
kept a month or five weeks 
without injury:’—The trees may 
pge | M mm 


& 


- overload them. 
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alfo be propagated by fowing thé 
feeds, p ee 

A oe: 
“TEAM, the beafts that are ufed 
together in the draught. 

The right ordering and manage- 
ment of a team is a matter of no 
little confequence to the farmer, not 
Only in ploughing and harrowing, 
but in carting and fledding. - 

In fome countries teams confift 
only of horfes, But in a new couns 
try, where roads are bad, and the 


ground full of obftacles, this will 


notanfwer. <A horfe team travels 
fo much quicker than oxen, that 
where there are many obftacles, no 
harnefs will hold them ; and vio- 
lent jerks would injure and difcour- 
age, if not ruin the horfes. 
But in fields that are perfely 
cleared, ploughing with horfes may 
be performed with much greater 
difpatch and advantage. An acre 
and a halfis but a moderate day’s 
work for a team of horles, where- 
as an ox team feldom does an acre, 
And there is a proportionable ad- 
vantage in teaming on a good road 
with horfes. 3 : 
But when it is confidered how 
much more expenfive the fupport of 
horfes is, than that of oxen, and 
that an ox, when pait labouring, is 
valuable for beef, the general ule of 
horfles in the draught is not to be 
accounted eligible, if any country. 
The flownefs of oxen is partly: 
natural, and partly acquired, ‘That 
exceflive flownefs may be prevent- 
ed, care fhould be taken never ta | 
When their work 
is eafy, they may be quickened withe 
out danger of hurting them 3 and 
their contraéting a habit of moving 
flowly may be thus prevented, 
It is alfo found, that old oxen 


/are always apt to be flower than 


young ones. It is not advifable, 
therefore, to continue to work them 
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till they are old ; but to turn them off 
at fix or feven years old, at which 
age they will be better beef than 
older cattle. 

Perhaps a team confifting partly 
of oxen and partly of horfes, may 
be found to be, upon the whole, of 
the greate{t advantage, efpecially a- 
mong {mall farmers. For they find 


it needful to keep one horfe or 


mote, which will be idle moft of 
the time, unlefs they work him in 
the team with the oxen. 

The methods of harneffing a 
team, are fo well known to farmers 
by their experience, that they would 


perhaps fcorn to be inftruéted in 


wt. But I would recommend it to 
them to take it into confideration, 
whether improvements might not 
be made in this article of rural e- 
economy. Particularly, whether the 
hard and heavy wooden yokes with 
which oxen are worked, fhould 
not give place to a mode of harnefl- 
ing fimilar to that of hories, Col- 
lars, to open and fhut at the top 
with haims and traces, for oxen, 
have been recommended by fome 
ingenious writers.—But if this ad- 
vice fhould be generally followed, 
the ufe of two wheeled carts mutt 
be laid afide, the wooden yokes be- 
ing neceilarily conneéted with them. 
See the article Waggon. 

TEASEL, CARDUUS FUL- 
LONUM,  o7 Fuller’s Thiftle, a 


{pecies oF thiftle, the heads of 


which are of ufe to raife the knap 
on woollen cloth. They are fitterto 


work on fine than on coarfe cloths. 


This is a plant which ought to 
be cultivated in this country, in or- 


der to facilitate and improve the | 
And 

from fome trials that have been. 
made, it appears thatit may be done | 


manufaéture of woollen. 


‘without difficulty. 
. Mr, Miller fays, «© This plantis 
Rit by fowing the feeds in 
arch; we oa a foil that has becn 


well prepared.” 


quantity. 





“field: 
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Any time in A- 
pril will anfwer in this country. 
‘¢ About one peck of feed will fow 
an acre; for the plants fhould have 


| room to grow, otherwife the heads 


will not be fo large, nor in fo great 
When the plants are 
come up, they muft be hoed in the 
fame manner as is.pra@ifed for tur~ 
nips, cutting out all the weeds, and 
fingling out the plants to about 
eight inches diftance. And as the 
plants advance, and the weeds be- 
gin to grow again, they muft be 
hoed a fecond time, cutting out the 
plants to a wider diftance ; for they 
fhould be, at laft, left a foot afun- 
der, and fhould be kept clear from 
weeds efpecially the firft fammer : 


For when the plants have fpread — 


{o as to cover the ground, the weeds 
will not fo readily grow between 
them. The fecond year after fow- 
ing, tlre plants will fhoot up heads, 


which will be fit to cut about the 


beginning of Auguit ; at which 
time they fhould be cut, and tied 
up in bunches, fetting them in the 
fun, if the wWenther be fair; but if 
not, they muft be fet in reems to 
dry them. ‘Phe common produce 
is about a hundred and fixty bun- 
dies, or ftaves, upon an acre, which 
they fell for one fhilling a ftave.” 

Thole who would fee a more 
particular account of this ufeful 
plant, may confult the Complete 
Farmer. 

“FETHER, or TEDDER, a rope 
with which a horfe is fied4 in the 
He may be faftened by the 
neck, or the foot, er head, fhifting 
his fituation as ofa as needful, 

THATCH,  ftraw taid on the 
top of a building, to keep out the 
weather. In this country it is ufed 
only for fheds and hovels. 

THILL-HORSE, the hinder- 
moft horfe in a team, which goes. 
between the thills or fhafts. 

“THISTLE, ‘a ai weed, 

found 


THR 
found in tillage and pafture land, It 


indicates arich foil; but itis a very 


troublefome weed, and exhaufts | 


much of the flrength of the foil, 
and eafily propagates itfelf far and 
wide, by its downy feeds. 


An effeGiual way to fubdue thif- 
fles is, to pull them up by hand — 


«while they are {mall, or before the 


rN ake 


ufual time of cutting them. It may 
be eafily done after a confiderable 


rain, when the ground is moitten- 
ed, But the operator muft have. 
his hands well defended by gloves | 


of ftout leather. Or thiftles may 


be cut up in autumn, about the be- | 


ginning of September, before they 
have {cattered their feeds. 


Butit fignifies little for one farm- 


er to deftroy the thiftles in his - 


ground, fo long as they are fuffer- 
ed to flourifh in contiguous fields ; 
becaufe the feeds are wafted in the 
air from field to field, to a confider- 
ablediftance. For this reafon it is, 
that in France, a man may fue his 
neighbour for negleéting to thiltle 
his ground in the proper feafon ; or 
may employ people to do it at his 
expent{e. 

Not only the fields, but the bor- 
ders and hedges around them fhould 


_ be cleared of thiftles, or acom- 


plete conquelt over them will nev- 
er be obtained. 

THRASHING, beating out corn, 
feeds, &c. ete 
_ This is commonly done with a 
flail. 


etate. That which is to be fowed, 
fhould therefore be extricated from 
the heads in fome better method, 


Striking the grain by hand-fulls, a- 
- .gain{ta beam or poftis reeommend- 
ed. Some forts.of feeds fhould be. 
beaten out with a fiaff, or a flender 


_Yode 


A ther- | 
eugh tillage of the land, or a good | 
fummer fallowing will fabdue them. | 


But it is well known that 
amany feeds are fo bruifed by this | 
inftrument, that they will not veg- 


“in grain. 
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Turning a heavy wooden wheel 


| upon grain, by a horfe, might be 


the means of faving a good deal of 
labour. Thisis the common meth- 


| od of getting out the feeds of clo- 


ver: And it might anfwer equally 
well for any other kind of {mooth 
and flippery feeds. The wheel holds 
the chaff in its place, and drives 
the feeds before it. 

Am engine was once made by a 
gentleman in the flate of New- 
Hampfhire, confifting of a broad 
framed wheel,. filled with heavy 
fliers, which, as the wheel turned, 
fell out forwards upon the grain, 
with aconfiderable force. There 
was thustwo kinds of force at once 
applied to the grain, the preffure of 
the wheel, and the ftrokes of the 
fliers. 

The ancient praftice of treading 
out corn with oxen and horfes muft 
have been exceedingly inconve- 
nient. It is no wonder that it has 
been long difufed. 

_ When the work is performed, 
with a flail or otherwife, the work- 
man fhould either be barefooted, or 
have {oft fhoes, or Indian-mauka- 
fins on his feet, that he may not 
crufh the corns by treading on 
them. Wheat, when itis new, is 
particularly liable to be crufhed. 

Mr. Mortimer thinks it a day’s 
work for a man with a flail to 
thrafh four bufhels of wheat, or 
rye; fix of barley, or five of oats, 
beans, or peafe. But Mr. Lifle 
fays, a goed thrafher aflured him, 
that twelve bufhels of oats or bar- — 
ley, are reckoned a good day’s . 
thrafhing, and five or fix bufhels of 
wheat. But no certain rule can be 
given, by reafon of the difference 
Every one. knows. that 
large plump. grain is more eafily 
thrafhed, than that which is poor 
and bhabteds cok ck & 

_..This work fhould be performed 
when the weather is dry, both on 
account 
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account of the eafe of the labourer, 
_ and the grain itfelf, which will keep 
the better afterwards. 

The beards of barley come off 
the more eafily in. thrafhing, when 
the fwaths of this corn have taken 
the dew before it is houfed, . It 
will keep well in a mow unthrafh- 
éd, for a year. 

Beans and peafe always; thrafh 
beft after {weating in the mow, 
which they are apt to do. After 
kiln-drying, or drying in the fun, 
they will keep a long time in the 
granary, though laid ever fo thick. 
- PIKE, a-moft difagreeable in- 
feét, bred m the woods, and found 
on theep, dogs, cattle, &e. By 
drawing nouriihment from animals, 
they fwell themfelves up to a large 

fize, See Infect. 

"TILLAGE, the work or bufinefs 
of tilling, flirring, or working the 
ground, including ploughing, hoe- 
ing and harrowing. Sce thofé ar- 
ticles. : 

The: fame field fhould not be 
kept in tillage perpetually. It an- 
fwers a better purpofe to lay a 
field fometimes to grafs. No rota- 
tion of tillage-crops can be fo good, 
as to have fome years of grafs taken 


id ie & 
erable parts of each land, towards 
each furrow, are ftarved by the 
coldne{s of the water dripping from 
the higher parts of the lands, they 


have for many years altered their 


former method : And only plough 
ed the half of each land, viz. the 
two middle fwaths: So that they 
have now excellent rye growing on 
the higher and drier half of every 


land, and excellent meadow on: the 


lower and wetter half, which being 
jult two {waths, is mowed with 
great eafe and exactnels. 
«¢ It will perhaps be thought by 
fome, that by making narrower 
lands, they might have more dry 
land, and confequentiy more corn. 
But l apprehend that thefe induf- 
trious hufbandmen find by. experi- 
ence, that when they make their 
lands narrower, and confequently. 
with lefs defcent, the water ftag- 
nates in the higher parts, and con- 


fequently ipoils their whole crops = 


Nor could they, I fuppofe, fow 


more corn on their lands, in their - 
prefent difpofition, with conveni- 
ence, as their prelent method allows —. 


them jaft one {wath on each 


fides: © ta? 


r 


‘s They have rye and meadow in 


one of their two fandy fields every. — 
other year, and a fallow the next | 
years The faving half of the field — 

in grafs affords good gra{s for their 
fheep, &c. in that year; andallows.. 
them to keep a good {tock thereon 5 : 
and this flock, in return, manures * 


into the courle. It makes thé va- 
riety greater, and it checks the in- 
creafe of certain infeéts, as well as 
deltroys fome kinds of weeds: 

High lands are«ufually fele@ed | 
for tillage. But low and moift 
lands, well drained, ridged; and 


water furrowed, are often more | the ground confiderably, both the - : 
produdtive ; and there is lefsdan- | fallow and the {wath. One of : 
ger of exhaufting:them. ©) their fields affords them plenty of — 
Acorrefpondent oftheeditorsofthe | {pring corn ; and thus they are fupy 


plied with wheat, rye, {pring corn, 
meadow and: fummer. gra{s, from 
their five fields, which in any other 
2 management they could fearcely 
deftined to rye, andthe others to | be.” Mufeum Rufticumy Vole Vie 
wheat.’ Their fandy lands are dif | page 83.09 9.) Said! aint oem 
poled to four fwaths breadth: And |. To TILLER, to fpread, ormultiz 
finding by experience, that confid- | ply fuoots, 


Mufeum Rufticum, fays,** Theinhabit- 
ants of Market-Weighton have five 
fields, two of a fandy foil, and three » 
of a ftrong clayey foil.: The former 





Grain 
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~ Grain that is fown thin, ina good | 


foil, will produce a confiderable 
number of {talks and ears from one 


root. Winter grain will tiller 
more than that which is fown in. 
the {pring ; for which reafon {pring | 


grain fhould be fown thicker. 
TILTH, the ftate in which 


ground is after tilling. When it is 
well pulverized, and made light to — 
a fuflicient depth, itis faid to be in - 


good tilth. 
- TIMBER, wood for building, 
»mechani{m, &c. ! 

All kinds of timber fhould be 
felled in the right feafon, when the 


veffels of the wood are moft defli- 


tute of fap. In this climate De- 


cember and January are the beft — 


months for this purpofe. Timber 
felled in other monthsis more fubjeét 
to be eaten by worms. The refinous 
woods are lea{t injured by felling in 
the wrong feafon ; but it ought gen- 
erally to be avoided. 


When neceffity calls for felling - 


trees when the fap is up, fleeping 
the timber for a confiderable time 
in water will be proper. 
ter is far better forthis purpofe than 
frefh. 

~ But when the bark of timber- 
trees is wanted for ufe, the bark 
may be {tripped off from the trunks 


in May or June, while the trees 


are ftanding, and the trees felled in 
autumn following, | 


Mw Buffon, of the Royal Acade- 
_ my of Paris, has proved by a varie- ° 


| ty of experiments, that the timber 


_of trees thus barked is more folid, | 


_ hard, weighty and ftrong, than the 
timber of trees felled in their bark, 


bility, that itis more durable. The 


faving of the bark for tanning is. 


fometimes fo important an objedt, 
that 1t may, well be worth while to 


go into this practice. It is doubtlefs — 


better than the praétice in England, 


where felling begins about the end of - 


Salt wa-- 


‘Hanfon. 
| tail ; and is reprefented by the Rev. 
_and thence concluded, with proba- 





> wa aS 


April; a ftatute requiring it tobe 
done then, for the advantage of 
tanning. | 4 

The ancients chiefly regarded 
the age of the moon in felling their 
timber. Their rule was to fell itin 
the wane, or four daysafter the 
new moon, or fometimes in the-— 
laft quarter. But this is of little 
confequence, 

Timber fhould be cut at the right 
age. For ifthe trees be too young, 
or too old, the timber will be lefs 
durable. It-is faid that oak trees 
fhould not be cut under fixty years — 


- old, nor above two hundred. Trees 


fhould however be cut in their 
prime, when almoft fully grown, 
and before they begin to decay ; 
and this will be fooner or later ac- 


| cording to the quality of the foil, or 


the nature of the climate. 
While timber is feafoning it - 
fhould not be much expofed to the 
weather, or the heat. of the fun, 
that it may not dry too rapidly, and 
crack. Neither fhould pieces be 
piled too clofe on each other, but 
kept apart by fhort {ticks acrofs, to | 
prevent mouldinefs and decay, by 
permitting the air to pafs through 
the pile. 
TIMOTHY-GRASS, a coarfe 
grafs, but very agreeable to all forts. 


of cattle. It grows beft on low and 


moitt lands. Itis a nativeof Amer- 
iia, though fome fay it is not pecu- 
liar te this country. eli 
It obtained its name, by being 
carried from Virginia to North- 
Carolina by one Mr. Timothy 
It isa fpecies of the fox- 


Mr. Eliot to be the fame as herdf-' 
erafs, which he fays was firft found 
at Pifcataqua, by one Herd, who 
propagated it. # 

More needs not to be faid here 
of a grafs, the great value of which | 
is fo well known in New-England 5 


-efpecially in the northern) parts, 


where 


£2 A 7774, Med Baa.) tees 
jst iG eM ate. Adon 
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where it profpers more than in the 
fouthern. 3 
TOBACCO, a well known 
plant, which has become very im- 
portant, in Europe and America, 
fince Sir Walter Raleigh imported 


it into England, and is very gener- 
ally ufed, in one way or other, by | 


perfons of both fexes. 


eefsfully, burn the furface of a piece 
of ground, as early as poflible in 
the {pring ;, rake it well, and fow 
the feeds pretty thin. Or if the 
goodnefs of the feeds be fufpected, 
they may. be fown a little thicker, 
When the leaves are as large as the 
nails of one’s fingers, the plants may 
be removed. 7 
_ Afandy or gravelly foil. fhould 
be chofen, as molt fuitable to the 
nature of this plant, which requires 
much heat, andis not apt to fuffer 
by drought; anda fouthern expo- 
fure is belt. 

The ground fhould be prepared 
for theplants, by feveral ploughings 
and harrowings ; and be made rich 

‘by folding. Or, if the folding be 
- omitted, old dung of the hottelt 
kinds fhould be put in the holes. 

But the common way of raifing 
tobacco in cow-pens, and barn- 
yards, without pulverizing the foil, 
is deteftable. The tafte of fuch 
tobacco is intolerable. 

The ground being well prepared, 
Jet the young plants be tran{plant- 
ed into if-in a wet day about three 
feet afunder. | . 

After this it will be needful ‘to 
keep the ground clear of weeds, and 
the plants fhould be daily viewed 
and examined, to clear them of the 
worms that eat them; for there isa 
fort which have a voracious appe- 
tite for this kind of food, though it 
gs a fovereign antidote to all other in- 
fects. 

The tops of the plants fhould be 


broken gr cut off, thele excepted ' 


\ 





ring on the leaves, 


TOB 


which are to bear feed, which fhould 


be the ftouteft and moft thrifty. It — 


fhould be done fo early in the fum- 
mer, as to allow time for the upper 
leaves to grow to the fame fize as 
the lower ones ;_ of which the cul- 
tivator mult be his own judge, at- 
tending to circumftances. All the 


: | plants fhould be topped about the 
To cultivate this vegetable fuc- 


fame time, let their height be greater 
or lefs ; for 1f this be done too late, 
though there will be a greater num- 
ber of leaves, the tobacco will be of 


a worle quality, nor will the quan- | 


tity in weight be much, if at all, in- 
creafed. : 

The fuckers which fhoot out at 
the footftalks of the leaves, fhould 
be broken offas often asthey appear ; 


that fo the leaves may have all pof- 


fible advantage of the fap of the 
plants to perfect them. 

The maturity oftobaccois known 
by certain {mall dufky {pots appear- 
When itis in 
this ftate, it fhould be cut down 
carefully witha ftrong knife, below 


the lowermolt leaf, on the morn- — 


ing of a funny day, and the plants 
laid fingly in the fun to wither, 
which if they do not fufficiently in 
one day, muft be in the fame 
manner expofed the next. - 

Being entirely withered the 


_ plants fhould be laid in clofe heaps, 


in the barn or fome other building, 


to {weat for the time of forty eight — 


hours at leaft. After which let 


holes be made with a gimlet in the — 


lower ends of the ftems, and the 


lants connected by two and two, : 


with flicks about eight inches long 
thruft into thofe holes; then hang 


them upon {mooth poles, placed a- 
bout fixteen inches apart in an a- 


partment which is pretty tight. . 
As the tobacco turns dry and 


brown, the plants fhould be flipped 
nearer together on the poles. But.” 
‘this f{hould be done only when the — 


airis damp, and the leaves do ‘not 
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trumble. It is often found conve- 
nient to reduce them to clofe order, 
to make room for the remainder 
of a crop, which will be ripe 
Jater. 

From the roots of plants which 
are cut early, fuckers will arife, and 
give a fecond crop ; but it will be 
of an inferiour quality. It may 
ftand out till late in autumn, asa 
{mall degree of froft will ‘not in- 
jure it. 

When the tobacco has hung till 
all the greennefs is: gone out of the 
leaves, and at a time when the air 
is damp, the leaves fhould be {trip- 


ped from the ftalks, tied up in | : 
| tumn, when the dreffing is_cattles’ 


hands, packed in cafks or chetfts, 
well prefled down, and kept ina 
dry place. But by no means in a 
cellar, which would foon fpoil it.— 
It will not be fo fit for ufe the firft 
year as afterwards. . 

That is the beft tobacco which 
is raifed with the leaft affiftance 
from manure. And, as high ma- 
muring is required when it is cul- 
tivated in cold climates, I cannot 
with to fee many attempts to do it, 
in any place that is north of the 
forty fecond degree of latitude. In 

cold countries, the leaves are aptto 
_be very thin, and fo weak that they 
will {earcely hold together in the 
curing ; and it is far from being fo 
well flavoured as that which comes 
from the fouthern ftates; from 
‘whence I wifh it may be always 
imported. For I fuppofe we ought 
in general to cultivate only thofe 
Vegetables, to which our climate is 
motft fuitable. 

_ TOP-DRESSING, dung or oth- 
/€r manures, {pread over the furface 
,of the ground, for the nourifhing 
of plants that are growing init, | 
_. Top-dreffings are ufed with ad- 
vantage for grain, grafs, flax, &c. 
‘The timing them judicioufly is a 
[matter of no fmall importance. 










They fhould not be too freely given |. 


| jured by froft. 
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to winter grain in autumn, left they 
unfeafonably produce a luxuriant 
growth, at a time when it expofes 
the tender plants to be the more in- 
The right time to 
give this culture to grain, is juft at 
the feafon when it is earing ; for 


2b 7 


| then it feems te require the greatelt 
| fupply of nourifhment. 


As to grafs-lands, the fpring 
would be a very proper feafon to 
give them their top-drefling, were 
it not for the injury they would re- 
ceive from the wheels, and the feet 
of the cattle, in carting it, when the 
ground is wet and {oft. 

Let it therefore be applied in au- 


dung, or any weak compoft. But 
afhes, foot, fowls’ dung, and all the - 


} rich manures, which are to be ap= _ 


plied in fmall quantities, may, and 


| Ought to be, applied in the {pring. 


And this may be conveniently done, 
as thefe manures may be fowed, or 
{cattered by hand from a bafket. 

If the application of top-dref{- 
ings to mowing-grounds were gen- 
erally praétifed inthis country, and 
yearly repeated as it ought to be, 
inftead of the prefent general neg- 
leé&t of it, it would put a new face 
upon things. A vait plenty of hay, 
double crops, and much increafe of 


_ wealth to farmers, and the country 


in general, would foon appear to be 
the happy ‘confequenees. 
The materials ufed for top-drefi- 


ings are numerous, and variouS.: | 


See the article Manure. 
TRANSPLANTING, remov- 
ing plants from their feed-bed, and 
fetting them in other places, where 
they will have better room to per- 


-feét their growth. 


Some vegetables indeed, need to 
be tranfplanted twice, efpecially 


trees, firft from the feed-bed into 


the nurfery, afterwards from the 
nurfery into orchards, groves, for- 
eits, CCG : 

| ihe 
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The firft thing in the latter trani- 
planting of trees is, to have the 
ground prepared before the trees 
are taken up, that they*may remain 
out of the earth as fhort. a time as 
poflible ; the next is, to take up the 
trees. In doing. this, carefully dig 
away the earth round the roots, fo 


as to come at their feveral parts to 
cut them off : For if they are torn. 


out of the ground without care, the 
roots will be broken and bruifed, to 
the great injury of the trees. When 
you have taken them up, prepare 
them for planting, by pruning the 
roots and heads. All the {mall f- 
bres are to be cut off, as near to the 
place from whence they are pro- 
duced.as may be, excepting when 
they are to be replanted immedi- 
_ ately after they are taken up. Then 
prune off all the bruifed or broken 
roots, all fuch as are irregular, and 
crofs each other, and all downright 
roots, efpecially in fruit-trees,— 
Shorten the lateral roots in propor- 
tion to.the age, the ftrength, and 
nature of the trees ; obferving that 
the walnut, mulberry, and fome oth- 
er tender rooted kinds fhould not 
be pruned fo clofe as the more hardy 
forts of fruit. and foreft trees. . In 
young fruit trees, fuch as pears, ap- 
ples, plums, peaches, &c, that are 
one year old from the time of their 
budding or grafting, the roots maybe 
left only about eight or nine inches 
long : But in older trees, they muft 
be left of a much greater length. 


But this is only to be underftood of 


the larger roots. _ 
s© The next thing is the prun- 
ing of their heads, which muit be 
differently performed in different 
trees, ; and the defign of the trees 
muft be confidered : Thus, if they 
are defigned for walls or efpaliers, 


it. is. beft to plant them with the. 


greateft part of the heads, which 
fhould remain on till. they begin to 
thoot.in the {pring, when they muit 


\ 
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be cut down to five or fix eyes, at 
the fame time taking care not to 
difturb the roots, But if thetrees are 
defigned for ftandards, you fhould 
prune off all the fmall branches 
clofe to the place where they are 
produced, as alfo the irregular ones 
which crofs each other 3; and after 
having difplaced thele branches, 
you fhould alfo cut off all fuch 
parts of branches as have by any 
means been broken or wounded ; 
but by no means cut off the main 
leading fthoots which are neceflary 
to attract the fap from the root, and 
thereby promote the growth of the 
tree, 

«« Having thus prenared the trees 
for planting, you muft now pro- 
ceed to place them in the earth ; 
But firit, if the trees have been long 
out of the ground, fo that the fibres 
of the roots are dried, place them 
eight or ten hours in water, before 
they are planted, with their heads 


erect, and the roots only immerfed 


therein, which will fwell the dried 
veflels of the roots, and prepare 
them to imbibe nourifhment from 
the earth. . In planting them, great 
regard fhould be had to the nature 
of the foil ; for if that be cold and 
mot, the trees fhould be planted 
very fhallow ; andif it be a hard 
rock or gravel, it will be better to 
raife a hill. of earth where each tree 
is to be planted, thanto dig intothe — 
rock or gravel, and fill it up with” — 
earth, as is too often pra@ifed, by 


- which means the trees are planted, 


as it were.in a tub, and have but 
little room to extend their roots. 

‘s The next thing to be obferved 
is, to place the trees in the hole, in 
fuch a manner that the roots may 
-be_ about the fame depth in the 
ground, as before they were taken 
up; Then break the earth fine with © 
a fpade, and fcatter iténto the hole, — 
fo that it may fall in between every 


root, that there may be no hollow. | 


nefs 





them again. 
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hels in the earth. Then having 
filled up the hole, gently tread down 
the earth with your feet, but do not 
make it too hard ; which is a great 
fault, efpecially if the ground be 
Hrone and wet; 96 
_ 86 Having thus planted the trees, 
they fhould be faftened to ftakes 
driven into the ground, to prevent 
their being difplaced by the wind, 
and fome mulch laid on the furface 
of the ground about their roots.— 
As to fuch a8 are planted againift 
walls, their roots {hould be placed 
about fiveor fix inches from the 
wall, to which their heads fhould 
be nailed to prevent their being 
blown up by the wind.” Dudt. of 
anise. ent y Bi 
The fmaller {pecies of vegetables, 
and particularly annuals, are re- 
moved but once, if at all. A rainy 
er damp feafon; if fuch a one hap- 
pens, fhould be chofen for this op- 
eration, a8 the plants will need the 
lefs watering by hand, or fheltering 
from the heat of the fun. 
But when it 1s found necefiary 
to do it in dry weather, the even- 
ing fhould always be preferred to 
the morning, as the coolnefs and 


dampnels of the night will do much 


to prevent the withering of the 
plants. 

Plants which are only to be car- 
ried a few fteps, fhould be removed 
with a gardener’s trowel, for when 
a good ball of earth is taken up, 


and put into the hole with a plant, 


the roots ae but little difturbed, or 
altered, andthe plant not atall af- 


_fetted by its removal. 


But when the plants are carried 


| to a confiderable diftance, and the 


roots are made bare of earth, make 
the holes with a dibble or flake, 
and fill them quite full of water, 
and if it foaks away fuddenly fill: 
Plunge the root in, . 
while the water ftands in the hole, 
and f{prinkle in dry fine mould till 
Noa 


| the hole is full. After this the 


plants will need but little watering, 
or fhelter.—The diftances at which 
different plants are to be fet is to be 


found under particular articles. See 


Nurfery, Cabbage, &c. , = 

TREE, a large vegetable, with 
one woody ftem, arifing toa con- 
fiderable height. 

Trees are diftinguifhed into ev- 
ergreens and deciduous ; the former 
hold their leaves during the winter, 
the latter fhed them in autumn. 


They are otherwife diftinguified 


_ into ftandards and dwarfs; and a. 


gain into timber and fruit-trees. 

As fomething further ought to 
be faid of timber trees in a work of 
this kind, I fhall prefent the reader 
with the refult of a number of éx- 
periments made by M. de Buffon ih 
the propagation of oaks, It Was 
this ; thatto make a plantation ina 
foil of common clay or loaii, the 
moft fuccefsful method is as fol- 
lows: The acorns mutt be preferv- 
ed in earth through the winter in 
this manner: Let a bed of earth 
be made fix inches deep ; in which 
plant a layer of acorns; over thefe 
lay another bed of fix inches of — 
earth, and over it another layer of 
acorns, and fo on, till as many are 
employed as there fhall be occafion 
for ; the whole to be covered with 
earth, to preferve all from the froft. 
In the {pring following thefe beds 
are to be opened, and the acorns, 
which will by this time be fhot out, 
and are lo many young oaks, are to 
be planted at a. foot diftance fora 
nurlery.-Another method which 
he found fuccefsful was, to lay the 
acorns in autumn on the furface, 
under the grafs, which fhewed 
themfelves in fo many young oaks 
in the fucceeding {pring. This laft 


toethod feems to be following na- 


ture, and would anfwer better, were 
it not for the depredations of birds 
and vermine, Ifa fmall degrte of 

frolt 
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froft were fatal to acorns, oaks 
would never be propagated as they 
are in the wildernefs, in this cli- 
mate. See Fruzt-Trees, Nurfery, &c. 

TREFOIL, the general name of 
clover, of which there are many 
forts,. Mr. Miller reckons twelve 
different {pecies. See the article 
Clover. 

TRENCH, achannel or ditch 


cut in the earth. See Ditch, Drain, | 


&C. 
_TRENCH-PLOUGHING,paff- 
ing the plough twice in a place to 
deepen the furrows. See Ploughing. 
TUMOUR, a. preternatural 
fwelling in any part of a horfe, a- 
rifing from external injuries, or in- 
ternal caufes. 
<¢ Swellings caufed by external ac- 
cidents, as blows and bruifes, fhould 
at fir{t be treated with reftringents. 
Let the part be bathed frequently 
with hot vinegar or verjuice, and, 


where it will admit of a bandage, — 


let a flannel wetted with the fame 
be rolled on. If by this method 
the {welling do not abate, apply, ef- 
pecially to the legs, a poultice of 
. red wine lees, or beer grounds, and 
oatmeal, or with vinegar, oil and 
oatmeal; either. of thefe may be 
continued twice a day, after bath- 
ing, till the {welling abates ; when, 
in order to difpertfe it entirely, the 
vinegar fhould be changed for cam- 
phorated {pirit of wine, to four 
ounces of which may be added one 
of {pirit of fal armoniac ; or it 
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‘¢ But in bruifes, where the exe 
travafated blood will not by thefe 


_ means be difperfed, the fhortelt way 


is to open the fkin, and let out the. 
grumes. . 

‘¢ If the {welling fixes under the 
jaws, behind the ears, on the poll, — 


‘withers, or in the groins and fheath, 


é&c. it fhould be encouraged and for- 
warded by ripening poultices, where- 
ever they can be applied. Oatmeal 
boiled foft in milk, to which a 
proper quantity of oil and lard is 
added, may anfwer this purpofe, 
applied twice a day, till the matter 
is perceived to fluctuate under the 


fingers, when it ought to be let out. 


For which purpofe, let the tumour 
be opened with a knife or {trong 
lancet, the whole length of the 
{welling, if it can be done fafely, for 
nothing contributes fo much to a 
kind healing, as the matter’s having 
a free difcharge, and the opening 
being big enough to drefs to the 
bottom. ; | 
«* Pledgets .of tow fpread with 
blaek or yellow bafilicon (or the 


- wound ointment) and dipped in the 


| 


may be bathed with a mixture of | 


two ounces of crude fal armoniac, 
boiled in a quart of chamber-lie, 
twice a day, and rags dipped in the 
fame may be rolled on. 


wormwood, bay-leaves, and rofe- 
mary, and adding a proper quanti- 
ty of fpirits, are often of great fer- 
vice to thin the juices, and fit them 
for tranfpiration ; efpecially if the 
injury has affected the joints... * 


o \ 


‘«‘ Fomentations made by boiling 


fame, melted down with a fifth 
part of oil of turpentine, fhould be 
applied to the bottom of the fore, 
and filied up lightly with the fame 
without warming. It may be thus 
drefled once or twice a day, if the 
difcharge is great, till a proper di- 
geftion is procured, when it fhould 
be changed for pledgets {pread with 
the red precipitate ointment, appli- 
edinthe fame manner. 4 

«Should the fore not digeft — 
kindly, but run a thin water and = 
look pale, foment as often as you 
drefs with the above fomentation ; 
and apply over your drefling the 
{trong beer poultice, and continue — 
this method till the matter grows 
thick, and the fore florid. |. 

‘¢ The following ointments will 
generally anfwer your expectations 
inall common cafes, and may be 

ix prepared 
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Prepared without, as well as with 
the verdigrife. 
“Take Venice turpentine and bees 
~ wax; oil of olives One pound 
and a half; yellow rofin twelve 
ounces ; when melted together, 
« two or three ounces of verdi- 
grife finely powdered may be 
ftirred in, and kept fo till cold, to 
prevent its fubfiding. 
- Take of yellow bafilicon, or the 
~ above ointment without verdi- 
"  grife, four ounces; and red 
precipitate finely powdered half 
an ounce ; mix them together 
cold, with a knife or fpatula. 
- «This laft applied early, will 
revent a fungus, or proud flefh, 
Fri fhooting out ; for if you drefs 
too long with the above digeftive, 
the fungus will rife fait, and give 
fome trouble to fupprefs it; when 
it will be neceflary to wath the fore 
as often as you drefs, with a folu- 
tion of blue vitriol in water, or to 
{prinkle it with burnt allum and 
‘precipitate. If thef fhould not be 
powerful enough, touch with a 
cauftick, or wafh with the fublimate 
water, made by diffolving half an 
ounce of corrofive fublimate in a 
pint of water, 

‘But this trouble may in great 
meafure be prevented, ifthe fore is 

“on apart where bandage can be ap- 
plied with compreffes of linen cloth ; 
for even when thefe cxcrefcences 
regerminate, as it were, under the 
knife, and fpring up in fpite of the 
caufticks above mentioned,they are 
to be fubdued by moderate com- 
preflion made on the {prouting fi- 

“bres by thefe means.” See more 
on this fubje&t in Bartlet’s Farriery, 
page 236. 

TURF, a clod filled with grafs 
roots, taken from the furface of the 
ground. . | 

That which is ufed as fewel in 
fome countries, is properly the 
fward of a wet and boggy foil, and 
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confiits of a fulphureous earth, and. 
the roots of aquatick vegetables, 

In Flanders, they pare their turf 
from the furface of the earth, and 
cut it in the form of bricks. 

The Dutch take their turf from 
the bottom of the canals which di- 
vide their lands ; by means of 
which they keep their dikes clear. 
and navigable. 7 

In the north of England and 
Scotland, turf is dug out of foft, 
moift, rotten earth, which they 
call peat mofs. It is decayed mofs 
mixed with moory earth, and a- 
quatick grafs-roots. 

Some writers confound turf with 
peat, as if they were the fame fub- | 
ftance. Peat confilts of decayed 


‘wood, large trees in a found {tate 


being often found in a peat foil, and 
thole that are changed into peat re- 
tain their fhape. Nut-fhells and 
leaves are obferved in it, which in- 
dicate that peat was originally 
wood. Turf is therefore quite a 
different fubfiance, of much lefs 
value as fewel 3 and yields a weaker 
kind of afhes. 

Turf alfo differs from peat, as in 
places where turf is cut out, it will 
in fome years be renewed ; but this 
is not the cafe with peat, which be- 


“ing once dug out is never renewed. 


TURKEY, a large domettick 
fowl, brought from Turkey, and is 
called. by the name of its country. 

As many of them are reared in 
the farming towns in this country, 
I fhall here give direétions from a 
good writer, how it may be done 
with fuccefs. iG 

ss Moft of our houfewives, fays 

a Swedifh author on hufbandry, 
have long defpaired of fuccefs in 
rearing turkeys ; and complained 
that the profit rarely indemnifies 
them for their trouble, and lofs of 
time : Whereas, continues he, lit- 
tle more is to be done than to 
plunge the ghick into a veflel of 
e as<* GOLA 
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cold water, the very hour, or if that 
cannot be, the day it is hatched, 
forcing it to {wallow one whole 
pepper-corn, and then reftoring it 
to its mother. From that time ‘it 
will become hardy, and fear the 
cold no more than a hen’s chick. 
After which it muft be remember- 
ed, that thefe ufeful creatures are 
fubje& to one particular malady 
whilft they are young, which car- 
riés them off in a few days. When 
they begin to droop, examine care- 
fully the feathers on their rumps, 
and you will find two or three, 


whofe quill part ts filled with blood. © 


Upon drawing thefe the chick re- 


covers, and after that requires no | 


other care than what is commonly 
beftowed on poultry that range in 
the court yard. 

Thefe articles are too true to 


be denied ; and in proof of the fuc- — 
cefs, three parifhes in Sweden have, | 


_ for many years, gained feveral hun- 
dred pounds by rearing and felling 
turkeys.” Rural Economy, page 739. 
~ R. Welton, Efq; recommends 
fattening turkeys with walnuts, giv- 
en them whole. See his Tvatis, 
Preciog. PP ise BaD 
* ‘TURNIP, a white efculent root. 
The forts, according to Mr. Mil- 
ler, are three ; the flat, or round 
fhaped turnip, the long rooted, and 
the French turnip. — | 


Of the firft fort fome are green | 


topped, others red purple topped, 
the yellow, and the early Dutch 
turnip. The lalt fort is fown ear- 


ly in the fpring, to fupply the mar- | 


kets in the beginning of fummer. 
The green topped turnip is prefer- 
red to the reft, as it grows toa larg- 
er fize. , 


Turnips love a light fandy foil, — 
ora fandy loam. It fhould be made | 


Yoftand fine, but not too rich, left 
the turnips be rank and iil tafted. 

~~ Ground that has been newly 
Cleared; yields'the largeft and fweet- 


\ 
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eft turnips; and on fuch a {pot there 
is the leaft danger from infeéts, © 

Next to new land, fwardeéd 
ground isto be chofen for a crop of 
turnips ; and the way to prepare it 
is, to plough it pretty deep in the 
{pring, and fold it by turning in the 
{tock for a good number of nights. 
For there is fearcely any of our. 


fields fuficiently rich to produce. 


turnips without manuring : And 
folding hitherto appears to be the 
beft method of enriching the ground 
for this purpofe. It fhould te well 
harrowed as often as once a week, 
while the folding is continued, to 
mix the excrements of the cattle 
with the foil. < 
The ground fhould be’ crofs 
ploughed as foon as the foil is fuf- 
ficiently rotten, and reduced by 
harrowing to a fine tilth, before it 
is fowed. Where a good ftock 1s 
kept, as much as an acre may be 
fuficiently folded. See Folding.» 
The time for fowing the feed 1s a+ 
bout the mida®s: of July. Doing it 
on a fet day is ridiculous: For 2 
time fhould be chofen when the 


ground has the right degree of | 


moifture to make the feed vegetate ; 
and if this fhould happena week 
éarlier, or a fortnight later than the 
ufual time, it need not be regreted. 

One pound of feed is the com- 
mon allowance for an acre of land. 
But to guard againft the fly, the 
quantity may be a little increafed. 
And it is recommended by judi- 
cious writers, that it be a mixture of 
equal parts of new and old feed, 
that the plants coming up at differ- 
ent times, the one fort or the other 
may chance to efcape the infeéts. 


- With this view Mr. Tull conftrué- 


ed his turnip drill to lodge the feeds 
at different depths, which it feems 
had the defired effect. y 

The feed as foon as it is foavn muft 
be harrowed in with a fhort tined 


harrow, and then rolled with a 


wooden 
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wooden roller, to break the clods, | 


and even the furface. 

“Ina week, or thereabouts, the 
young plants will be up : And if it 
be a dry feafon, the fly will be apt 
to deftroy them : To prevent 
which, fome powdered foot, or 
lime, may be fowed very thinly o- 
ver them, by fifting im a dewy 
morning. This will quicken the 
growth of the plants, as well as oth- 
erwife defend them. And the faft- 
er the plants grow, the fooner they 
will unfold their rough leaves, and 
be out of danger of the fly. Orit 
may anfwer well to fprinkle the 
ground with an infufion of elder, 


wormwood, or tobacco, But it — 


mutt be done feafonably, as foon as 
the plants are up. 

But if the young plants cannot be 
faved, as it may fometimes {fo hap- 
pen, the ground may be harrowed, 
and fowed again, the coft of feed 
being but little, to compare with the 
~ dofs of a crop. 

When the plants have got five or 
fix leaves, they fhould be hoed, and 
the plants cut out to fix or eight 
inches afunder. In the fecond hoe- 
ing, which fhould be three or four 
weeks after the firft, they fhould 
be further thinned, to the diftance 
of fourteen or fifteen inches ; efpec- 
jally if they are defigned for the 
feeding of cattle. The roots grow- 
ing at fuch a diftance will be large, 
fo that what 1s wanting in number, 
will be more than made up by their 

bulk. But if they are defigned for 
the table, they need not be more 
than ten inches apart, as overgrown 
ones are net fo fit for this purpofe. 
But few have been hitherto rail- 
ed in this country for the feeding of 
cattle. But if our farmers would 
follow the dire@tions given above, 
they would find it eafy to raife hun- 
dreds of bufhels for their itocks, 
Forty feven tons have been the 
crop of an Irifh acre, as Mr, Winn 
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Baker teftifies, under. his culture, 


| Thofe who have made no fpirited 


trials, will hardly conceive how 
much the hoeings will increafe 
their crops. Even without hoeing, 
where the weeds are fuffered al- 
moft to ftifle them, a crop of tur- 
nips fometimes turns out to be profs 
itable : How much more, if they 
had fufficient room, and-were not 
robbed of their nourifhment ?P 

In England, the drill-hufbandry 
has been applied to turnips, and 
the produce has exceeded thofe 
fown broad-caft, which have been 
hand hoed. The late Lord Vif- 


“count Townfend made a fair trial, 


and found that the crop of an acre 
of drilled turnips weighed a ton | 
and:a half more than that of an a= 
cre in the old hufbandry, though 
the latter were well hand hoed. 

A crop of turnips in the old huf- 
bandry prepares the ground ex« 
cellently for a crop of wheat, or 
flax, the following year. But it 
would be in much better order, if 
the turnips were horfe-hoed. 

In other countries they feed the 
turnips off of theground with fheep; 
or draw them up for neat cattle, 


through the winter, as faft as they 


are wanted ; and ‘even let them 
ftand till {pring when it is conve- 
nient. | | 
But in this country, they’muft be 
harvetted in autumn, about theend 
of Odtober, or even earlier in fome 
places ; and then {tored in cellars, 
out of the way of the freft ; which | 


| muft needs be a drawback on the 


profit of this crop. Thofe that 
are defigned for the table in winter, 
fhould be buriedin, or covered with, 
dry pit-fand, to prevent their be- 
coming corky. a 
The mot excellent mutton is 
fatted on turnips, and .they are a 
good food for horned cattle. But 
milch cows fhould not be fed very | 
plentifully on turnips, as there is 
| fome 
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fome danger of their giving the 
milk an ill tafte. : 

To produce good turnip-fecds, 
fome of the beft roots, of the mid- 
dling fize, which have begun to 
fprout, fhould be ‘planted early in 
the {pring, in a good fpot, free 
from fhade. They fhould be two 
feet afunder, and the ground muft 


be kept clear of weeds till the feed 


is ripe. - 

The right culture of the French 
turnip is much the fame as the a- 
bove, excepting that they fhould 
be allowed more room, and that 
the ground fhould be tilled to a 
greater depth than is neceflary for 
the other fort. 

The common prattice of tranf- 
planting them is not good. They 
get {tinted in their growth, of which 
the infe&ts take the advantage, as 
they are wont to do of other veg- 
etables, in the fame ftate. But while 
2 plant grows rapidly it is feldom 
annoyed by infects. 

They fhould not be fown in the 
{pring ; for this will make them 
hard and flicky ; nor any earlier 
than other fall turnips. 1 have 
known it anfwer well to fow both 
kinds mixed together, where the 
foil has been mellow and deep. But 
I rather prefer fowing each kind 
by itfelf. . 


.' As there are fome other infects 
awhich prey upon turnips, befides — 


the fly, while they are feed leaf, it 
has led fome to fet plants of tobac- 


co, perhaps fix or eight feet apart, © 


among their turnips, which . is 
thought to have an excellent ef- 
fect. . 
TURNIP-CABBAGE, “ a f{pe- 
cies of cabbage, fo called becaufe 
the ftalk, at fome diftance from the 
ground, after rifing of the ufual 
thicknels, and in the manner of 
thofe of other cabbages, enlarges 
fuddeénly to fuch a degree, that it 
forms aknob of a very large ‘tur 


\ 


with the others. 
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nip, of which likewife it has fomes 
times the figure, though it is in gen= 
eral, more oblong, ae 

‘s By this peculiar formation of 
the ftalk, or produ€tion of the tur- 
nip-like knob, together with its be- 
ing perennial, this {pecies of cab- 
bage is diftinguifhed from all oth- 
ers. From the top of this turnip 
rife a number of leaves, of a green- 
ifh red, or fometimes greenif{h pur- 
ple colour ; which anfwer to the 
radical leaves in other plants. They 
do not, though this plant is truly 
of the cabbage kind, ever clofe to- 
gether, and form a compatt globu- 
lar, or oblong mafs, as in the com- 
mon fpecies ; but keep their erect 
growth, or turn outwards. 

«From among thefe leaves {pring 
a number of other ftalks, of which 
thofe that are nearer the extremity, 
branch, and fend out flower-ftalks, 
{preading horizontally ; and thofe 


that are more in the centre grow e- 


rect, and without branches. On 
thefe ftalks are leaves, {pringing out 
alternately, and of the fame colour 
The flowers are 
fmall and yellow, and fuccéeded 
by long cods, full of feed, of the 
fize of that of muftard, and a light- 
er brown colour.” Complete Farmer. 
It grows wild near Dover, in 
England ; but it is doubted wheth- 
er it be indigenous, When it is 
cultivated in gardens, it is rather as 
a curious than as an efcuient plant : 
Yet it is eatable, and is recommend- 
ed by Mr. W. Baker, for the ule of 
feamen : And he thinks it of im- 
portance as winter food for cattle. 
I have not yet known trials enough 
of it in this country, to be able to 
afcertain its value. But its bidding 
defiance to all inclemencies of 
weather, after it is once firmly root- 
ed, is a circum{tance that ought to 

incline us to make trial of it. 
ss The turnip-cabbage,” fays a 
Mr. North, * is one of the hardieft 
roots 
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roots that grow ;.and I dare affirm, 
might be propagated to great ad- 
_ vantage, for feeding fhéep, cc. 
For in the moft fevere winter that 
I can remember, when cabbages, 
turnips, &c. have all been demol- 
ifhed by the extremity of the weath- 
er, the turnip-cabbages have not 
been hurt. They are avery folid 
and juicy root, and do not grow 
{fpongy when they are old, as tur- 
nips do. 
and given to fheep in the {pring, 
and the roots laid by in an out- 
houfe, to feed them in April and 
May, when no other roots can be 
had. Sheep are fo fond of thefe 
roots, that they will leave the beft 
turnips for them. They will eat 
them tops and bottoms as they are 
growing inthe fields.” —Mr. North 
Is not very accurate, in calling the 
turnip part of this cabbage a root, 
as it is only an enlargement of the 
upper part of the ftem, and feveral 
inches above the ground. 


A 


VALLEY, or VALE, the low | 


ground or hollow, lying between 
hills or mountains. 

It is demonftrably . true, that the 
influence of the fun upon the earth 
in valleysis much ftronger than on 
the tops of hills or mountains. As 
the air is more denie in valleys, it 
is capable of holding a greater 
quantity of heat, and this heat is 
communicated to the contiguous 
earth. 

It.is pleafing to obferve, how the 
omnilcient and beneficent Author 
of _Nature has wifely. made one 
thing to. anfwer 
the valleys receive a greater pro- 
portion of rain. from Heaven, the 
heat from the. fun is proportiona- 
bly augmented.. Thus the redun- 
dant wetnefs is well balanced, as in- 
erealed heat caufles the evaporation 


The tops may be cut off, 


another. As | 
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of water from the ground to be the 
more copious. : 

Hence the pratical farmer fhould 
learn, that the vegetables which res 
quire the greateft degree of heat 
fhould be cultivated in vales, rather . 
than on hills, unlefs it be on theie 
fouthern flopes. Vales for tillage, 
and hills for pajture, is a good rule in 
general, as moift grafles require a 
lefs degree of heat than the various 
kinds of corn, pulfe, &c. 

VAN, or FAN, an inftrument 

for cleaning corn from its chaff, 
- Wind is always.the chief agent 
in this bufinefs, the air being fo lit- 
tle lighter than chaff, that when 
putin a brifk motion, it drives it 
away to fuch a diftance, as to fep- 
arate it effectually from the corn. 

An artificial'wind is to be pre- 
ferred for this purpofe to that which 
is natural. It blows not evenly, 
nor conftantly ; and therefore it 
frequently difappoints the winnow- 
er. When the wind blows, the 
weather is not always fair; or if 
fair, it is often fo cold, or damp, 
that the health of the workman is 
expofed. For thefe. reafons the 
common fan was invented. But 
the working it is laborious, and the 
operation of cleaning the grain is 
flow and tedious. 

To avoid thefe inconveniences 
the Dutch haveinvented a machine, 
which may be termed a winnowing 
mill. Itis a fan enclofed ina cafe 
or box, and occupies half its cavie , 
ty. It confilts of boards or flaps 
faftened to an axis which is turned 
by awinch. The other halfof the 
box has a floping floor, on which 
the grain falls from the hopper above 
it. The grain pafles down and runs 
off from the lower edge of the flor,” 
while the force of the confined air” 
driven by the fan carries the chatt 
over the top of the floor, which © 
falls in a heapata diftance from the 
corn... The hopper hangs. by 

firings 
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ftrings upon four pegs, and the 
neceflary motion is communicated 
to it by the hand that turns the fan. 
See the Compicte Farmer, under the 
article Thrashang. 

A great deal of the molt difagree- 
able work is prevented by the ule 
of this machine, the coft of which 
is but atrifle. The workman may 
ufe it within doors, in all weathers ; 
and he will efcape being ftuffed 
and incommoded by the dutft, 
which is found very hurtful in the 
old way of fanning. » 

UDDER, the part of a female 
beaft, where the milk is contained 
for the nourifhment of her young. 

VEERING, 

loughing, where two lands meet. 

VEGETABLE, “a term ap- 
plied to all plants, confidered as 
capable of growth, that is, to all 
natural bodies, which have parts 
organically formed for generation 
and accretion, but not fenfation,”’ 
Complete Farmer. 

VEGETATION, the urifolding 
and growth of plants. 

As vegetables are fixed to a 
place, they have few offices to per- 
form. An increafe of body and 
maturation of their feed, feems all 
that is required of them. For thefe 
 purpoles Providence has beftowed 


upon them organs of a wonderful 


mechanifm. The anatomical in- 
veitigation of thefe organs is the 
only rational method of arriving at 
any certainty, concerning the laws 
of the vegetable economy. 


The feed of a plant, after it | 


hal dropped from the ovarium, may 
be confidered as an impregnated 
ovum, within which the embryo 
plant is fectrely lodged. 
ays after it has been committed to 
the earth we may difcern the rudi- 
ments of the future plant. “Every 
part appears to exift in miniature. 
whe nutritive juices of ‘the foil 
iniimeats themfelves between ° the 







a ridge made in- 
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original particles of the plant, and 
bring about an extenfion of its 
parts. This is what is called the 
growth of the vegetable body. 

‘¢‘ With regard to this increafe 
by addition and -extenfion,. there 
feems to be a great analogy betweert 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
~The impregnated ovum of every 
animal, after it has pafled down the 
fallopian tube, and fixed itfelf to the 
bottom of the uterus, is found to 
contain the tender embrvo, within 
two membranes called chorion and 
amnion. In this fituation the em- 
bryocould notlong fub&Sift, without 
a fupply of nourifhment. Nature 
has therefore beftowed upon it 
a placenta and umbilical chord; 
through which the blood and juices 
of its mother are tran{mitted, for 
its prefervation and increafe. 

‘6 Seeds are difpofed by Provis 
dence, nearly in the fame manner. 
They have two coverings, an{wers 
ing to the chorion and amnion; 
and two lobes which perform the 
office of the placenta. Thefe lobes 
conftitute the body of the feed, and 


in the farinaceous kinds, they are 


the flour of the grain. Innumerds 
ble fmall veffels run through the 


' fubftance of the lobes, which’ unit- 


ing as they approach the feminal 
plant, form a {mall chord to be in- 
ferted into the body of the germ. 
Through it the nutriment fupplied 
by the placenta, or lobes, is con 
veyed for the prefervation and i ins 
creafe of the embryo plant. 

«In order that I may be clearly 
underftood, it will be neceflary to 
obferve, that the lobes of farina- 


 ceous grains are fixed in the earth. 
They are therefore improperly 
- termed feminal leaves, being rather 


the placenta, or cotyledons of the 
plant. On the contrary, vegetables 


- thathavean oily feed, as rape, hemp, 


line, and turnip, carry their lobes 
upward, and: bai them upon the 
furface, 
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farface, in the form of broad leaves. | 


Thefe, though they perform the of- 
fice of a placenta, are properly fem- 
inal leaves, &c.” Georgical Ef- 
ays, Page 97. Ret eo 
JOE TEATOR, a machine by 


= : “ 


which the noxious ait of any clofe | : 
| and of which there are feveral {pe- 


place, as an hofpital, jail, fhip, 
chamber, granary, &c, may be 
changed for frefh air. eigen 

The pernicious effects of bad air 
have been long known, though not 
fufficiently attended to, or guarded 
againft. But fince the very inge- 
nious and indefatigable Dr. Hales 
has fet the evils arifing from this 
peft in a true light, and the anti- 
dote he has provided in his venti- 
lators has been made known, it is 


hoped that mankind will fo attend. 


to their own welfare, as to make 
ufe of fo valuable a difcovery. | 
‘Ventilating has been applied by 
M. Duhamel, to grain in granaries, 
and was found to have excellent 
éffedts. See the Complete Farmer, 
article Ventidtor. . 
An eafier method, and which 
-may anfwer very well for ventilat- 
ing grain in facks or cafks, is as fol- 
lows: Prepare a tube of fufficient 
length, of wood, tin, or any 
fubftance : Let the lower end be 
ftopped, and a good number of 
{mall holes, fmaller than the grains, 
be made near to the lower end: 
Thruft it into the grain, fo as to 
touch the bottom of the cafk : In- 
fert the nofe of a houfehold bel- 


lows into the other end of the tube, 


_with fomething wrapped round it, 
‘to fill up the cavity, that no air 
‘™Mmay efcape. In a few minutes a 
fofficient quantity of pure air may 
| be thrown in to cool the grain, and 
allay any fermentation that is be- 









VERJUICE, a liquor expreffed 
\from grapes or apples, too acid for 
wine or cydér. It is ~general- 
ly made in England from ae 

fe) 


+ with each latitude. 





-kingdom of France, and is fo fruit- 
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juice of the crab, or wild apple. 
VERMINE, a general name ap- 
plied to all kinds of noxious or 
troublefome animals. 
VETCH, a plant which is oth- 
etwife called tare, fitch, fetch, and 
thetch, much cultivated in England; 


cies 3 viz. the whites the black, the 


Siberian vetch, and the {mall black 


{ummer vetch. i 

Vetches area kind of pulfe, with 
a roundifh feed, contained in pods 
like peafe, but f{maller ; and they 


are cultivated in the fame manner 


as peafe. Fs 
They are confidered as an im- 
ptoving crop, and will grow in all 
kinds of foil. They are commonly 
fown in autumn 3 but fometimes in 
the {pring. : 7 
The ufes to which they are put. 


afe, either for green fodder for cat- 


tle, early in the fpring, before any 
grafs is grown; or to make in- 
to hay ; orto plough them into the 
foil, as a green dreffing, to prepare 
land for a crop of wheat. - 

A {mall black vetch is found a- 
mong the weeds, in fome of our 
tillage lands, which probably may 
have been imported from Europe 
among wheat, Vetchesare one of 
the crops, of which I fuppofe trials 
ought to be made in this country. 
They are faid to produce two crops 


a year in warm climates, 


‘VIN E, vitis, an important plant 
of the creeping kind, famous for its 
fruit the grapes and the generousliq- 
uor it affords for the ufe of man- 
kind. Thereis not the leaft reafon to. 


| doubt of the practicability of eulti- 


vating the vine to advantage in the _ 
North. American ftates. Some 
kinds or other may agree very well _ 
The N ew= 
England ftates are not to be ex- 

cepted : For this plant is cultivated 

on a large {cale, in moft parts of the. . 


ful, 
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ful,.that wine is a lucrative article 
of exportation, as well as in com- 
mon ufe among even the loweft of 
its inhabitants ; the latitude of which 
country is much the fame as that of 
the New-England fates. And e- 
ven in England and Germany, high- 
er latitudes, which are not favoured 
with fo much of the genial warmth 
of the fun, the gardeners find that 
vines are capable of being cultivat- 
ed with fuch fuccefs, as to produce 
large quantities of grapes, ripened 


to fuch a degree, as to afford a 


good vinous juice. 

In the neighbourhood of Bofton, 
vines are feen f{pringing up fpon- 
taneoufly, in fome fituations in 
great plenty. And fome are found 
in the forty fourth degree of lati- 
tude. Who can doubt whether 
the appearance of thefe indigenous 
vines indicate, that nature has de- 


figned fuch a country for, vine-— 


yards P 

I have known a very good and 
pleafant wine made of the juice of 
our wild purple grapes, But we 
need not be confined to thofe which 


are the natural growth of the coun- | 
try, for it is well known that fev-_ 


eral kinds of foreign grapes have 
been raifed plentifully in gardens, 
without any extraordinary culture, 
Thofe who would cultivate vines 
un gardens, fhould procure thofe 
forts which have been found to 
profper well in cold countries : Par- 
ticularly thole which ripen their 
fruit well in Great-Britain, Germa- 
ny, or the northerly parts of France, 
The white {weet-water, the Choffe- 
Jas blanc, the white, mufcadine, and 
other white grapes, may be belt to 
cultivate in gardens, as they are in 
general more palatable for eating. 
_ My account of the culture of 
‘vines, fhall be an abridgment of 
what Mr. Miller has written on 
this fubje€t, in his Gardener’s Dic- 
onary. : 





| 
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«¢ All forts of grapes are propagat= 
ed either from layers or cuttings : 
The latter is preferred ; becaufe 
the roots being flender, are apt to 
get dried, and die by tran{planting. 

«¢ Make choice of fuch fhoots as 


| are ftrong, and of the laft year’s 


growth. Cut them from the old 
vine juft below where they were 
produced, taking a knob, or piece 
of the two years wood to each, 
which fhould be pruned fmooth. 
Then cut off the upper part of the 
fhoots, fo as to leave the cutting a- 
bout fixteen inches long. When 
the piece of old wood is cut at both 
ends, near the young fhoot, the 
cuttings will refemble a little mal- 
let. In making the cuttings after 
this manner, there can be but one 
taken from each fhoot ; whereas 
moft perfons cut them into lengths 
of about a foot, and plant them all, 
which is very wrong ; for they will 


“not be fo fruitful. 


‘s Cuttings thus prepared, if not 
then planted, fhould be placed with 
their lower part.in the ground, ina 
dry foil, with litter over their up- 
per parts to prevent their drying. 
They may thus remain till the be- 
ginning of April (May tn this eoun- 
try) then take them out, and wafh 
them from the filth they have con- 
tra€ted, and if you find them very 
dry, let them ftand with the lower 
parts in water fix or eight hours, 
which will diftend their veffels, 
and difpofe them to take root. 

«¢ Then the ground being prepar- 
ed, the cuttings fhould be planted. 
Open the holes about fix feet dif- 
tance from each other, putting one 
good {trong cutting into each hole, 
which fhould be laid a little flop- 
ing, that their tops may incline to 
the wail: It mult be putin fodeep, © 
that the uppermoft eye may belev- — 
el with the furface of the ground. 

ss Fiaving placed the cutting in 
the ground, Sill up the hole gently, 

. prefling 
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yeeticg Dawe the earth with your | 


oot clofe about it, and raife a little 
hill juft upon the top of the cutting, 
to cover the upper eye quite over, 
which will prevent its drying. 
Nothing more is neceffary, but-to 
keep the ground clear from weeds 
till the cuttings begin to fhoot ; at 
which time look over them care- 
fully, to rub off any {mall fhoots, 
if fuch are produced. You mutt 
‘continue to look over them once 
in three weeks during the fummer 
feafon, and rub off all lateral fhoots 
that are produced, and keep the 


ground clear from weeds. 


‘© The Michaelmas following, if 
yourcuttings have produced ftrong 
fhoots, prune them down to two 
eyes. Being cut thus early in au- 
tumn, the wounds will heal before 
the bad weather comes on, and the 
roots will be ftrengthened. 

s¢ In the following f{pring, gently 
dig the borders, to loofen the earth, 


but be careful not to injure the © 


rootsof your vines. Alfo raife the 


earth up to the {tems of the plants, | 
fo as to cover the old wood, but not © 
fo deep as to cover either of the — 
eyes of the laft year’s wood. Af-— 


ter this they will require no further 
care till they begin tc fhoot, when 
ou fhould look them over care- 


fully, to rub off ail weak dangling | 


fhoots, leaving no more than the 
two fhoots which are produced 
from the two eyes of the laft year’s 
wood, which fhould be faftened to 
the wall. 


done fhooting look them over in 
three or four weeks, to rub off all 
lateral fhoots as they are produced, 


and to faften the main fhoots to the 
wall as they are extended in length, 
which muft be fhortened before 


the middle er end of July, when it - 


will be proper to nip off their tops, 


which will ftrengthen the lower. 


eyes. And during the fummer 
keep the groundclear from weeds ; 


oo 


And till the vines have > 
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and permit no plant to grow near 
the vines, which would not only 


rob them of their nourifhment, but — 
| fhade the lower parts of their fhoots, 


and prevent their ripening: Which 


| will not only caufe their wood ta 


be {pongy and luxuriant, but render 
it Tels fraitial. . 
«¢ As foon as the leaves begin to 
drop in autumn, prune thefe young 
vines again, leaving three buds to 
each of the fhoots, provided they 
are ftrong : Otherwife fhorten 


| them down to two eyes: For it 1s 
| very wrong practice to leave much 


wood upon young vines, or to 
leave their fhoots too long, as it’ 
weakens their roots Then you 
fhould faften them to the wall, 
{fpreading them out horizontally 
each way, that there may be room 
to train the new fhoots the follow- 
ing fummer. And in the {pring the 
borders mult be digged as before. 

“6 The third feafon, you mult go 
over the vines again, as {oon as they 
begin to fhoot, to rub off all dang- 
lersas before, and train the {trong 
fhoots in their proper places, which 
may be fuppofed to be two from 
each fhoot of laft year’s wood. But 
if they attemptto producetwo fhoots 
from each eye, the weakeft of them 
mutt be rubbed off. If any of them 
produce fruit, as many times they 
will the third year, you fhould not 
ftop them fo foon as is generally prac- 
tifed upon the bearing fhoots of 
oid vines; but permit them to fhoot 
forward till a month after midfum- 
mer, at which time you may pinch 
off the tops of the fhoots: For if 
this were done too foon, it would 
{poil the buds for the next year’s 
wood, which in young vines mult 
be more carefully preferved than 
on older plants. eee 2 

‘¢ During the fummer, you muft 
conftantly go over your vines, and 
difplace all weak lateral fhoots as 
they are produced, and carefully. | 

. «Keep 
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keep the ground clear from. weeds, 
that the fhoots may ripen well.” 


. After three years the vines are | - 
| beginning of May, when the vines 
begin to fhoot, carefully look them 
over, rubbing off all {mall buds 


confidered as grown up ; and con- 
cerning the management of grown 
up vines, the fame writer fays ;— 
¢> Vines rarely produce any bear- 
ing fhoots from wood that is more 
than one year old ; therefore great 
care fhould be taken to have fuch 
wood in every part of the trees ; for 
the fruit is always produced upon 
the fhoots of the fame year, which 
come out of the buds of the lait 
year’s wood. 

‘¢ The beft method is to fhorten 
‘the bearing fhoots to about four 
eyes in length, becaufe the lower- 
moft feldom is good, and three 
buds are fufficient, for each of thefe 
will produce a fhoot, which gen- 
erally has two or three bunches of 
grapes : So that from each of thofe 
fhoots may be expected fix or eight 
- bunches, which are a {fufficient 
quantity. Thefe fhoots mutt be 
laid about eighteen inches afunder, 
for if they are clofer, when the 
fide fhoots are produced, there will 
not be room enough to train them 
again{t the wall. eeu 

« At the winter pruning of your 
vines, you fhould always obferve 


to make the cut juft above the eye, 


floping it backward from it, that if 
it fhould bleed, the fap might not 
flow upon the bud. And where 
there is opportunity of cutting down 
fome young fhoots to two eyes, in 


order to produce vigorous fhoots. 


for the next year’s bearing, it fhould 
always be done ; becaufe in ftop- 
ping thofe fhoots which have fruit 
on them as foon as the grapes are 
formed, which is frequently prac; 
tiled, it often fpoils the eyes for pro- 
ducing bearing branches the follow- 
ing year, and this referving of new 
wood is what the Vignerons abroad 
always practice in their vineyards. 
‘The beft feafon for pruning of vines 
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is about the middle or end of Oce 


i 


‘6 The latter end of April, or the 


which may come from the old 
wood, which only produces weak 
dangling branches, as alfo when 
two fhoots are produced. from the 
fame bud, the weakeft of them 
fhould be difplaced, which will 
caule the others to be flronger, and 
the fooner this 1s done the better 
for the vines. 

“¢ After one month go over them, 
again, rubbing off all. the dangling 
{noots as before; at the fame time 
faften up all the ftrong branches, 


- that they may not hang from the 


wall. Towards the middle of June, 
{top the bearing branches, which 
will ftrengthen the fruit, provided 
you leave three eyes above the 
bunches: For if you flop them too 
{oon it will injure the fruit, by tak- 
ing away that part of the branch 
which is necefiary to-attraét the 
nourifhment to the fruit, as alfo to 


perfpire off the crudities. of \ the 


fap. 

” But though I recommend the 
{topping thofe fhoots which have 
fruit at this feafon, it is not to be 
praétifed upon thofe fhoots which 
are intended for bearing the next 
year ; for thefe mult not be ftopped 
before the middle of July, left you 
caufe the eyes to fhoot out flrong 
lateral branches. 1S 

‘¢ During fummer rub off dang- 
ling branches, and train the fhoots 
to the wall as before, which will 


accelerate the growth of-the fruit, 


and admit the jun and air to them, 
which is needful to ripen, and give 
them a rich flavour. But you muft 
never divefi the branches of their 

leaves,” iersree. 
The fame directions fhould be - 
followed when the vines ane tie 
bf 
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ed to efpaliers, or to wooden fenc- 
es ; and the pruning, ftopping, &c. 
in vineyards, are the fame as in 
gardens. . 


The vines in vineyards mult be | 


fupported by ftakes; by two fhort 


ones the firft year, by longer ones” 


the next, and fo on as there fhall be 
occafion. But as to thofe things 
which are moft peculiar to vine- 
yards, the above author diretts. that 
the foil which is to be chofen for 
the purpofe, is that the furface of 
which is a light fandy loam, not 
more than a foot and a half or two 


feet deep, with a gravelly or chalky 
bottom ; but if the foil have a bot- | 
_he recommends keeping them clean 
from weeds; and as the rows are 
ata great diftance from each other, 


tom of ftrong clay or loam, it is not 
fit for this purpofe. As to the fitu- 
ation of the place, it fhould incline 
_ to the fouth, with a gradual de- 
{cent, that the water may drain off ; 
but a fteep flope is not good, as it 
will not fo well hold the manure. 

To prepare the foil for planting, 
he fays, ** In the fpring, if the 
ground is green {ward, it fhould be 
ploughed as deep as the furface will 
permit ; then well harrowed to 
break the clods, and cleanfe it from 
the roots of noxious weeds. After 
this it muft be frequently ploughed 
and harrowed for one year, to ren- 
der the furface light. The follow- 
ing ipring the ground fhould be 
ploughed again, and after making 
the furface even, the rows fhould 
be marked out from fouth-ealt to 
north-welt, at the diftance of ten 
feet from each other ; and thefe 
rows fhould be croffed again at five 
or fix feet diftance, which will 
mark out the places where the 
plants fhould be placed.” 
we are favoured with a drier at- 
ynofphere, I fhould think the rows 
may as well be planted nearer to- 
gether, as it will be a faving of 
ground and labour. 


Headds, «« The proper kinds of 


grapes fhould be chofen, The 


ent times. 


But as’ 
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Vignerons abroad always obferve 
that the grapes which are good for 
eating never make good wine ; and 
therefore make choice of _ thofe, 
whofe juice, after fermenting,afford 


-anoble rich liquor. Thefe grapes 


are always auftere, and not fo pal- 
atable.”’—He fuppofesthe fort moft 
proper for vineyardsin England, is 
the Auvernat, or true Burgundy 


| grape 5 and thinks it beft that a 
_wineyard fhould produce only one 
_kind of grapes ; becaufe the mixing 
_ of the juice of feveral together, will 


caufe the wine to ferment at differ- 


After the cuttings are planted, 


he allows that the {paces between 
may be fown, or planted with any 
kinds of efculent roots, which do 
not grow tall, provided there is 
proper diftance left from the vines, 
and care taken that the vines be not 
injured by the crops, or in gather- 
ing, or carrying them offthe ground. 
And this hufbandry may be contin- 


‘ued till the vines come to bearing; 
after which there fhould be no fort 


of crop put between them, becaufe 
the cleaner the ground is kept, the 


-more heat will be refleéted to the 


grapes. | 

Theground fhould be yearly well 
dug or ploughed, and always kept 
free from weeds ; becaufe the roots 
of the vines will otherwife be rob- 
bed of their nourifhment, : 

«© When a vineyard isarrived toa 
bearing ftate, it fhould be fo prun- 
ed, that there fhould be never too 


many branches left on a root, nor 


thofe too long ; for though there 


-may be a greater quantity of fruit 


produced, yet the juice will not be 
fo good as when there is amederate 
quantity; and the roots will be 
weakened, which is found to be of 


bad confequence,. The number of 


branches 
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branches which the Italians leave 
upon a {trong vine are four ; two 
of the ftrongeft have four eyes ; and 
the two weaker are fhortened down 
totwoeyeseach. Shoots that have 
borne fruit, are either cut quite a- 
way, or reduced to two eyes. | 

‘© The ground of a vineyard 
fhould not only be conftantly well 
tilled, but a drefling of fome good 
manure applied to it every third 
year, in the {pring, and well mixed 
with the foil. ’ 

& When a vineyard is carefully 
dreffed, it willbe as pleafing a fight, 
as any plantation of trees or fhrubs 


whatever. Ifthe rows be regular, | 


and the flakes exaétly placed, and 
the upright fhoots {topped to an e- 
qual height, there is nothing in na- 
ture which will make a more beau- 
tiful appearance. And during the 
feafon that the vines are in flower 
they emit a moft grateful f{cent, ef- 
pecially in the morning and even- 
ing. And when the grapes begin 
to ripen there will be frefh pleafure 
in viewing them.” 

A vineyard that is well managed 
will bear fruit the third year from 
the planting ; the crops will be 
growing larger till the feventh or 
eighth year ; and remain fruitful till 
about the fiftieth year; after which 
it will begin to decline, and die 
away. 

But inftead of the cutting culture 
of the vine fome have recommend- 
ed that a plantation of trees of low 
growth be made, placed at proper 
dif’snces, with a vine planted at 


the root of each, which,will climb - 


up the trees, and bear fruit without 
cutting. The ground between the 
rows fhould be continually well 
tilled and manured. ac 

Much labour might be faved by 
this mode of culture ; and that: it 
might anfwer, the fruitfulnefs we 
often obferve in wild grapes may 
lead us to conclude, It feems to 
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be following nature; but the fruit 
mult be waited for, a confiderable 
number of years after planting. 
And after all, it never will yield fo 
good a wine, as vines that are kept 
low by cutting ; for the low vine- 
yards in France afford a much rich- 
er wine than the high ones, though 
lefs in quantity. The former are 
but three or four feet high, the lat- 
ter feven or eight, and both culti- 
vated by cutting, 

VINEGAR, four wine. But 
the name is alfo applied to any acid 
penetrating liquor, prepared from 
wine, cyder, beer, &c. , 

The procefs of turning vegeta- 
ble matters to vinegar, is thus de< 
livered by Dr. Shaw: «“ Take the 
{kins of raifins, after they have been 
ufed in making wine; and pour 
three or four times their own quan- 
tity of boiling water upon them, fo 
as to make a thin aqueous mixture, 
Then fet the containing cafk, loofe- 
ly covered, in a warmer place than» 
is uled for vinous fermentation ;and 
the liquor, in a few weeks time, 
will become aclear and found vin- 
egar; which being drawn off from its 
{ediment, and preferved in another 
cafk, well {topped down, will con- 
tinue perfedt, and ft for ule.” 

All fuch things as have under- 
gone, or are fit for a vinous fer 
mentation, will afford vinegars 
Our common fummer fruits, fap of 
vegetables, and even the pomace 
from which cyder has been prefled, 
will make vinegar, by means of 
water, the open air, and warmth. 
But fome f{pirit fhould be added to 
weak vinegar, to give it a body, 


and fit it for keeping. 


«¢ Liquor to be changed into 


vinegar, being kept warmer than 


in vinous fermentation, it begins, 
in a few days to grow thick and 
turbid; and without throwing up 
bubbles, or hifling, as happens in 
vinous fermentation, depofits a COs 

pious 
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pious fediment, The effec of this 
feparation begins firft to appear on 
the furface of the liquor, which 
gathers a white {kin that daily in- 
creafes in thicknefs, till at length it 
becomes like leather ; and now if it 
continues longer in this ftate, the 
fkin turns blue, or green, and 
would at laft grow fetid and pu- 
trefy. Therefore, in keeping down 
this fkin, as it grows, and thrufting 
it gently to the bottom of the veffel, 
confifts much of the art of vinegar 
making, efpecially from malt. 


vines. See thearticle Vine. 
VIVES, a difeafe in horfes, 
which differs from the ftrangles on- 
ly in this, that the {wellings of the 
kernels under the ears of the horfe 
(which are the parts at firft chiefly 
affeéted) feldom gather, or come to 
matter, but by degrees perfpire off, 
and difperfe, by warm clothing, an- 
ointing with the marfhmalow oint- 
ment, anda moderate bleeding or 
two. But fhould the inflamma- 
tion continue notwithftanding thefe 
means, a fuppuration muit be pro- 
moted. , 
«© When thefe fwellings appear 
in an old or full aged horfe, they 
_ are figns of great malignity, and oft- 
en of an inward decay, as well as 
forerunners of the glanders. 

Take of crude mercury, or quick- 
filver, one ounce; Venice tur- 
pentine, half an ounce; rub to- 
gether in a mortartill the globules 
of the quickfilver are no longer 
vifible ; then add too gunces of 
hogs-lard. | 
** Some authors recommend this 

ointment to be ufed at firft, in or- 
der to difperfe the {wellings, and 
prevent their coming to matter ; 
bleeding and purging at the fame 
time for that purpofe; but as in 
young horfes they {feem to be crit- 
ical, the practice by fuppuration is 


eertainly more eligible and fafe: | 
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{for want of properly effeéting 


which, the humours frequently fet- 
tle, or are tranflated to the lungs, 


_and other bowels, or falling on the 
flefhy part of the hind quarters, 


form deep impofthumes between 
the mufeles, which difcharge fuch 
large quantities of matter as fome- 
times kill the horfe, and very ofter 
endanger his life.”  Bartlet’s Far- 
riery, page Og. | 

ULCER, «a folution of the fofe 


|} part of an animal body, together 
with the fkin. 
VINEYARD, a plantation of | 


«The firft intention in the cure 
of ulcers, is bringing them to di- 
gelt, or difcharge a thick matter ; 
which will in general be effeéted 
by the green ointment, or that with 
precipitate. But fhould the fore 
not digeft kindly by thefe means, 
but difcharge a gleety thin matter, 
and look pale, you muft then have 
recourfe to warmer dreflings, fuch 
as balfam, or oil of turpentine, 
melted down with your common 
digeftive, and the ftrong beer poul- 
tice over them. Itis proper alfo 
in thefe fores, where the circulation 
is languid, and the natural heat a- 
bated, to warm the part, and quick- 
en the motion of the bloed, by fo- 
menting it well at the time of dreff- 
ing; which method will thicken 
the matter, and roufe the native 
heat of the part, and then the form- 
er drefjings may be reapplied, 

*¢ If the lips of the ulcer grow hard 
or callous, they muft be pared 
down with a knife, and afterwards 
rubbed with the cauflick. 

‘© Where foft fungous flefh be- 
gins to rife, it fhould carefully be 
{uppreffed in time, otherwife the 
cure will goon but flowly. If it 
has already {prouted above the fur- 
face, pare“it down with a knife, 
and rub the remainder with a bit of 
cauftick ; and to prevent its rifing_ 
again, {prinkle the fore with equal 
parts of burnt alum, and red pre- 
- e1pitate $ 
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cipitate sor wafh with the fublimate 
water, and drefs with dry lint even 
to the furface, and then roll over a 
compre({s of linen as tight as can be 
borne ; for a proper degree of pref- 
fure, with mild applications, will 
always oblige thefe fpongy excref- 
cences to fubfide, but without band- 
age the ftrongeft will not fo well 
fucceed. 

s All finufes, or cavities, fhould 
be laid open as foon as difcovered, 
after bandages have been ineffe€u- 
ally tried ; but where the. cavity 
penetrates deep into the mufcles, 
and a counter opening is impratti- 
cable or hazardous ; where by a 
continuance, the intesuments of 
the mufcles are conftantly dripping 
and melting down ; in thefe cafes 
injections may be uled, and will 
frequently be attended with fuccefs. 
A decoétion of colcothar boiled in 
forge-water,or {olution of lapis med- 
icamentofus in lime-water, with a 
fifth part of honey and tin€ture of 
myrrh, may be firlt tried, inje€ting 
three or four. ounces twice a day, 
or fome rofin melted down with 
oil of turpentine may be ufed for 
this purpofe. If thefe fhould not 
fucceed, the following, which is of 
a fharp and cauftick nature, is rec- 
ommended on Mr, Gibfon’s expe- 
rience, ; 

Take of Roman vitriol half an 
ounce, diffolve ina pint of wa- 
ter, then decant and pour off 
gently into a large quart bottle ; 
add half a pint of camphorated 


fpirit of wine, the fame quantity - 


of the beft vinegar, and two 
ounces of Agyptiacum. ~ 
« This mixture is alfo very fuccefs- 
fully applied to ulcerated  greafy 
heels, which it will both cleatifeand 
dry up. : 


«‘ Thefe finufes, or cavities fre- | 


quently degenerate into fiftulae, 
that 1s, grow pipey, having the in- 


fide thickened, and lined as it were. 
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with a horny callous fubftancé; 
In order to their cure, they muft 
be laid open, and the hard fubftance 
all cut away. Where this is im+ 
practicable, fcarify them well, and 
truft to the precipitaté medicine 
made f{trong, rubbing now and then 
with cauftick, butter of antimony, 
or equal parts of quickfilver and ag 
gua fortis. 

«© When a rotten or foul bone 


is an attendant on an ulcer, the 
| flefh is generally loofe and flabby, 
the difcharge oily, thin and ftink= 


ing, and the bone difcovered to be 
carious, by its feeling rough to the 
probe paffed through the fiefh, In 
order to a cure, the bone muft be 
laid bare, that the rotten part of it 
be removed ; for which purpofe, 
deftroy the loofe flefh, and drefs 
with dry lint ; or the doffils may be 
prefled out of tin@ure of myrrh or 
euphorbium. The throwing off 
the {cale is generally a work of na~ 
ture, which is effe&ted in more or 
lefs time, in proportion to the depth 
the hone is affected, though burning 
the foul bone is thought by fome to 
haften its feparation. 
‘‘ Where the cure does not prop- 
erly fucceed, mercurial phyfick 
fhould be piven, and repeated at 
proper intervals : And to correé& 
and mend the bloed and juices, the’ 
antimonial and alterative powders, 
with adeco€ion of guaiacum and 
lime-water, are proper for that pur- 
pole.” Bartlet’s Farriery, page 2536 
URINE, a ferous and faline fluid 
feparated from the blood, and emit- 
ted by the canal of the urethra. 
Confidered as a manure, this is 
an important liquor ; it 1s fuppofed 
to be richer than the ftale of beafts. 
The difference may be as that of 


} ordure to barn-dung, 


Mr. Bradley relates, as of his own 
knowledge, that human urine was 
thrown into a little pit conftantly 
every day, for three or four years. 
ae . Twe 
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Two years after, fome earth was 


taken out of this pit, and mixed 


with twice as much other earth, to 
fill up a hollow place in a grafs 
walk. The turf which was laid 
upon this {pot grew fo largely and 
vigoroufly, befides being much 
greener than the reft, that by the 
beit computation he could make, its 
gra{s, in a month’s time, was above 
four times as much in quantity as 
that of any other {pot of the fame 
fize, though the whole walk was 
laid on very rich ground. 

And Mr. Hartlib inftances a 
woman near Canterbury in Eng- 
land, who faved ina pail all the u- 
rine fhe could, and when the pail 
was full, {prinkled it on her mead- 
ow, the grafs of which looked 
yellow at firft, but afterwards grew 
furprifingly. 

Human urine therefore fhould 
be confidered as of great value to 
the farmer. A. good method of 
ufing it is, to. throw it upon com- 
poft dung-hills which are under 
cover. w 

Alfo, old urine is preferable t 
dung for manuring of trees, as it 
penetrates better to.their roots; and 
it is {aid to remove divers infirmi- 
ties of plants. 

USTILAGO, a diftemper in 
wheat, the fame as burnt grain, or 
the burnt ear. See Burnt Grain. 

Grain that is infeéted with this 
diftemper fhould not be ufed for 
feed, as itis next to impoffible, e- 
ven by repeated wafhings, to free 
it entirely from the black powder, 
the leaft particles of which, adher- 
ing to the kernels is apt to corrupt 
them. 


W. 
WAGGON, acarriage or cart 


mounted on four wheels. 
Waggons an{wer much the fame 
ends as common carts. But are 


Pp 
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greatly to be preferred, efpecially in 
journcying ; and they are quite nec 
eflary for horfe-teams, . efpecially 
when the horfes are harnefled by 


| two and two, as they ought to be 
in large teams. 


The advantages of 
waggons are efpecially thefe two, 
1, They are far lefs fatiguing to 
the oxen ‘than carts ; becaufe they 
have to bear only the weight of the 
tongue upon their necks:; whereas, 
in carts, and on defcending ground, 
the oxen are crufhed as it were 
with bearing a great part of the 
load ; or inafcending a hill, the load 
pulls their necks upwards, fo that 
they are almoft choked, and rend- 
ered incapable of drawing the load. 
2. Waggons are better for the 
roads, as the wheels do not make 


fo deep imprefiions in the ground — 


as thofe of carts. The load bear- 
ing equally on four wheels, each 
wheel bears but half fo much weight 
as one wheel of a cart. Confe- 
quently a waggon wheel prefles the 
ground with but half the force of | 
a cart-wheel ; and therefore pene- 
trates to but half the depth. If 
teamfters ufed only waggons upon 
our roads, the roads would foon be 
found to be greatly mended, as 
they would be freed from thofe 
deep ruts, which are fo difagreea- 
ble and dangerous to travellers. 

WALL, the principal part of a 
building, ferving both to enclofle 
and {upport it. 

The walls with which farmers 


| are moft concerned are fences 
| of tone upon their farms. See the 


article Fence. 
When brick-walls are to be built 
for houfes, &c. particular care 


_ fhould be taken in laying the bricks. 


In {ummer they fhould be laid as 
wet, and in winter as dry, as‘pol- 
fible, to make them bind the better 
withthe mortar. In fummer, they 
fhould be covered up as fait as they 
are laid, to prevent the wall trom 

drying 
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drying too faft. In winter, they — 


fhould be well covered to proteét 
them from f{now, rain, and froft, 
which are all hurtful to the cement. 
But in the coldeft part of winter 
mafon-work can hardly be per- 
formed at all in this country. Walls 
laid in this feafon are not expected 
to be durable. \ 

WANE, decreafe, 1t commoniy 
fignifies the third and fourth quar- 
ters of the moon, 


WARBLES, fmall hard tumours. 


on the faddle part of a horfe’s back, 
occafioned by the heat of the faddle 
in travelling. They are ufually call- 
ed Saddle Boils. 

A hot greafy difh-clout frequent- 
ly applied will f{ometimes cure them, 
When this fails camphorated {pirit 
of wine will be found more: eftec- 
tual ;-efpecially if a little of the fpir- 
it of fal ammoniac be added. 

WATER, a fimple, tran{parent 
-uid, which becomes folid witha 
certain degree of cold. 

A general divifion of this fluid 
is into falt and frefh. But accord- 
ing to Dr. Shaw, it feems divifible 
into as many different {pecies, as 
the earth is into {trata or beds. 
Thus there are mineral waters of 
various kinds, according to the 
mineral fubftances through which 
they pafs, and with which they are 
by any means impregnated. Water 
may therefore be as compounded a 
body as earth ; and perhaps neither 
can any where be found perfeétly 
pure or unmixed. 

Water is of infinite ufein all the 
works both of nature'and art 3 as 
without it there could be no genera- 
tion, nutrition, or growth in any 
animal, vegetable, or mineral bod- 
ies. 
the veins, the fap in the veffels of 
vegetables, nor the particles of 
minerals concrete or grow together, 
without water. Neither could there 
be any corruption, fermentation, or 


The blood could nog flow in — 
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diffolution ‘performed without its 
But I muft not attempt to fpeak of 
all its ufes. 

Thofe however have grofsly mif- 
taken the matter, who have fuppof- 
ed water to be the fole food by 
which vegetables are nourifhed 3 
though it muft be allowed to be ab- 
folutely neceflary to their nourifh- 
ment and growth. It ts an im- 
portant agent in mixing and dif- 
folving the other ingredients of the 
food of plants; gives them the 
fermentation that is neceflary, and 
is an eflential part of the nutritive 
{team that enters the roots and oth- 
er parts of vegetables. And the 
pureit water contains in itfelf many 
earthy particles, as appears by the 
crufts that adhere to the infides of 
veflels in which water is often 
boiled. . 

Nor is water wholly deftitute of 
falts and oils. It is no wonder 
therefore, that a plant will live, and 
grow for fome time, with its roots 
thruft into a veffel of water. For 
even in this fituation it partakes of 
every neceflary ingredient of its 
natural food, though not in the 
right proportions. 


Water not only ferves thus as a: 


vehicle to the food of plants, but 
carnes with it where it runs in 
ftreams many particles of vegetable 
mould, &c. which enrich the foil. 
After heavy rains, water depofits a 
fertilizing fediment, which changes 
the foil to a dark colour. 
Watering the ground alfo pro- 
motes the putrefaétion of every fub- 
{tance, whether animal or vegeta- 
ble, contained in the foil, or lying 
on the furface. 


Where a good head of water can 


be made without too great an ex- 
penfe ; or where a brook, or part 
of a river, can be fo diverted from 
its courfe, as to be made to fpread 
its water over the neighbouring 
grafs-grounds, it fhould be attended 

/ tay 
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to, as a matter of no {mall import- 
ance. But the water fhould be 
perfe€tly under command; other- 
wife it may prove rather hurtful 
than beneficial, 


Particular care fhould. be taken . 


that the water which is led over 
~ grafs-grounds, be only fuch as is fit 
to nourifh plants, which chalybeate 
waters, or {prings impregnated with 
a mineral acid, certainly are not. 
Such water is rather poifonous to 
plants, and prevents their growth. 
The quantity of water thrown 
over the land fhould be rightly pro- 
portioned; a light fandy foil will 
bear more, a {tiff foil a lefs quantity, 
without overcharging the veffels 
of the planis. 
The channels fhould be fo made 
that the water may be communi- 
cated to every part, excepting 


wherethere are little hollows which 


are naturally wet. The main chan- 
nel fhould be broad, and its defcent 
but juft enough to caufe the water 
to run ; and from the main channel, 
a great number of very narrow 
enes fhould be cut, that the water 
may be well {pread through every 
art. 
_ Watering the ground in this 
manner fhould be avoided when 
the air is extremely hot ; becaufe 


/ heat draws the water too haftily in- 


- to the plants, which renders them 
weak. The night time fhould be 
preferred to the day for letting out 
the water, or a day that is cool and 
cloudy may be chofen. 

No water fhould be admitted in 
the fpring, tll after ‘the ground 
which has been hoven by the frolt 
is wellfettled. But afterwards, and 
in adry fpring, watering may be 
plentifully ufed, till the grafs begins 
to {pring up. After the fhooting 
of the grafs, the water fhould be ad- 
miniftered more fparingly, or not 
atallif the weather proves. rainy. 


find when the grafs comes to be 


€ 
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tall, no water fhould be applied, 


_ but in cafe of neceffity, as when a 


drought prevails, which would 
fhorten the crop ; for if it were ap=. 
plied at this time in a large quanti- 
ty, the grafs would be lodged ;_ or 
if the water be not clean, it will 


foul the grafs, and give the hay an 


ill tafte. 

After the fecond crop of hay is 
taken off, water may be thrown o- 
ver the ground in plenty ; for. the 


| ground is then very dry, and the 


weather fo cool, that vegetables 
will not be injured by plentiful 
watering, % 

Ground that is thus watered will 
produce plenty of grafs, unlefs it 
fhould happen to be too much 
chilled by -watering; to prevent. 


| which it fhould have a {prinkling 


of fome wart compoft, foot, or. 
other hot drefling, each year, in 
autumn. 

Care fhouid be always taken 
to leave off this watering before 
the month of December, when 
{trong frofts are expected ; becaufe 
froft deftroys all vegetables much 


‘more when they are full of fap, and 


where the foil is very wet. 

When you wifh to water land 
which is above the leve f an ad- 
jacent {tream, anengine may be ufed 
to, raife it to the proper height. 
They who are willing to be at this 


expenfe may find defcriptions of 5 


Archimedes’s water-fkrew, ihe Perfian 
wheel, M. Betdor’s wheel, and an en- 
gine invented by M. de la Baye, in the 
Complete Farmer, article Water. 
WATER-FURROWING, 
drawing furrows in the lowell parts 
of a field of wheat or:other winter 
grain, as {oon as it is harrowed in, 
in ordeg to draw off the fuperfluous 
ae none may ftand on the 


furface during the winter, 


This piece of good hufbandry is-- 
confidered, inthe old countries as 
indifpenfably neceflary ;  unlefs 

when 
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when a field ts on fuch a deelivity 
that the water cannot fland on it. 
For if water ftand long upon cern, 
ina frofty feafon, or almoft any 
feafon, it will either be killed, or fo 
ftinted in its growth, that it will 
produce nothing. 

If this pra€tice were adopted by 


my countrymen, the labour of do- . 


ing which is but a trifle, | am per- 
fuaded they would find fo great an 
advantage in it, that they would not 
afterwards incline to lay it afide. It 
is probable it might prevent the 
winter-killing of much grain, an 
evil that is greatly complained of. 

WATERING, applying water 
to plants to nourifh them, | 

Vegetables that are newly tranf- 
planted, as they have their roots 
more or le{s diminifhed, or other- 
wife injured, often need watering 
till they have taken new root. But 
, this fhould be done with caution. 
If a dry feafon. follow the tranf- 
planting, let them be watered if they 
appear to droop, only on evenings, 
and in cloudy weather, and with 
water that has been expofed one 
day at leaft, to the fhining of the 
fun; not with water direétly from 
a well, as it will give a chill to the 
plants. Only a fmall quantity 
fhould be applied at once, that it 
may have an effeé fimilar to that 
ofa refrefhing rain. 

Ina dry feafon, whole gardens 


fometimes need watering ; andin | 


doing it the above precautions are 
to be regarded. They are happy 
who have apiece of {ftanding water. 
in their garden, ora rivulet near at 
hand, from whence the garden may 
be watered without much labour. 
WEATHER, the ftate or condi- 
tion of the atmofphere withpregard 
to leat, cold, wind, rain, froit, 
fnow, dc. hong : 
‘Innumerable advantages would 
arife to the hufbandman from a 


foreknowledge of the changes of 
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the weather, and the general chars 
aéters of the approaching fea- 
fons. In the former cafe, he 
would be able to order his bufi- 
nefs from day to day in the beft © 
manner, and fo as to prevent much 
perplexity and lofs; efpecially in 
the feafons of hay-making and har- 
velting; in the latter, he would be 
happily direéted in his choice of 
crops, and the beft methods of cul- 
tivating them. Andas this knowl- 
edge is not to be obtained, the abili- 
ty to make very probable conject- 
ures is nextly to be coveted, as it 
will be found to anfwer very yalu- 
able purpofes. i 

Virgil, and other early writers on 
hufbandry, pointed out many rules 
of prognofticating the changes of 
weather, in their own countries, 
But thefe will not univerifally, and 
perhaps not generally, apply in 
other regions, Perfons ought there- 
fore to be careful that they do not 
lay too much ftrefs upon them. 

Journals of the weather, winds 
and {tate of ihe atmofphere, fhould 
be made and kept in every climate 
in this country ; from the compar- 
ing of which for a courfe of years, 
it 1s probable that fome valuable 
prognolticks might be formed; 
which have not yet been thought of, 

The. obfervations made in one 
climate, will not perfeétly anfwer 
for another, even in the fame coun- 
try. In fome parts of the ftate of | 
Maflachuletts, for inftance, a fouth 
windinafummer morning forebodes 
a hot day, and in other parts a cool 
one ; and the changes of weather 
are not juft the fame in the mari- 
time as in the inland parts, 

That our farmers may’ enable 
themlelves to form judicious prog- 
noftications, fome parts of knowl- 
edge, falfely fo called, ought to be 
unlearned, or exploded ; as weeds 
mult be extirpated, that ufeful 
plants may be nourifhed. ae 
Thofe 
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Thofe who draw their prognof- 
ticks from the motions and alpetts 
of the celeftial bodies, are certainly 
lefs apt to attend to more fure ob- 
jeéts in the earth and atmofphere. 

{f any celeftial influence is to be 
much regarded, one would think it 
ought to be only that of the earth’s 


‘fatellite, the moon, becaufe of its 


nearnefs. That fhe influences the 
tides is well known ; and thefe may 
have a {mall influerice on the winds 
and weather. And probably va- 
pours may be more copioully raif- 
ed when fhe is neareft to the earth, 
which affords a greater probability 
of approaching rain or {now. 

But what reafon can there be af- 
figned, for fuppofing that her place 
in the Heavens at the moment of 
her full, change or quartering, can 


have any influence on our atmof- 


phere P or that the weather in the 
latter, fhould be governed by that 
in her former quarters ? Thefe 
things, though believed by many, 


have never been confirmed by any | 


fet of accurate obfervations. The 
few that I have made have rather 
tended to refute them. | 

Barometrical obfervations may 
be of fome real ufe. « In general, 
it may be expected, that when the 
mercury rifes high, a few days ‘of 
fair weather will follow ; if it falls, 
rain may be expected.” 

Birds of paflage” have always 
been fuppofed to indicate the near- 
nefs of approaching feafons, 

It is well known that the weath- 
eris much governed by winds.— 
Rain is very often preceded by a 
fouth-eaft wind, and fnow by a 
wind from the north-eaft : And an 
ealt wind continued twelve hours, 
feldom fails to bring rain ; and yet 


rain oftentimes comes from every | 


other quarter. When the winds 
blow from any point betwixt N. 
and W. the weather is expetted to 
continue fair and dry. 
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The weather is oftener unfettled 
about the times of the equinoxes, 


than at other feafons : And high 
| winds and ftorms ‘are more to be 


expected, 

Falling weather oftener happens 
a little before or after the full and 
change of the moon than at other 
times, efpecially if fhe happen to 
be near to her perigée. 

The rednefs of the fky at the rif 
ing of the fun, has ever been con- 
fidered as a fign of foul weather ap- 
proaching ; but it is far from being 
infallible. 

The falling of heavy dews is a 
fign of the continuance of fair 
weather. 

The fetting of the fun behind 2 
black, watery cloud, betokens ap- 
proaching rain. 

The wading of the fun, as it is 


called, isa pretty fure fign that foul 


weather is very near, | 

When the difc of the fun, either 
at rifing or fetting, appears very 
broad and dim, the atmofphere is 
charged with plenty of vapour, 
which will foon condenfe and fall 
upon the earth. The contrary hap- 
pens, when the fun appears bril- 
liant, fmall and dazzling at rifing 


_and fetting, as thefe appearances in- 


dicate adry ftate of the air. 

Many more figns of changes in 
the weather might have been men- 
tioned : But I ftudy brevity. 

WEDGE, one of the mechan- 


ical powers, the force of which is 


extremely great. 

The wedge is a triangular prifm, 
whofe bafes are acute angled tri- 
angles. : 

The wedge is a needful imple- 
ment among farmers for the cleav- 
ing of their wood and timber. It 
fhould be made of a foft kind of 
iron, that it may not be broken 
near the point, by driving it in 
frofty weather. The head fhould 
be about two inches thick, and the 

length 


~ 


length of the wedge from eight to 
mine inches. | 
WEEDING, the a€tion of de- 
ftroying weeds among ufeful plants. 
There are feveral methods of do- 
ing it. Where plants in beds, 
whether fown broad-caft or in rows, 
are young and fmall, and are infelt- 
ed with weeds, the eiecds muit be 
pulled up with the thumb, and fin- 
ger ; or elfe cut out with the weed- 
ing hook. Where the plants are 
Jarger, the weeds may be killed by 
“a hoe with a fharp edge, which 
thould be wider or narrower, ac- 
cording to the diftance at which 
the plants ought to {tand from each 
other after hoeing. But it is nec- 
effary that the hoeing be performed 
in dry weather ; otherwile many of 
the weeds will revive, and grow : 
And the forenoon is better than the 
2fternoon for this work, becaufe a 
dewy night coming on before they 
are withered, fome of them will get 
rooted before the next morning. 
Weeders fhould be careful that they 
tread upon weeds that they hoe or 
pull up, as little as. poflible, becaufe 
this will clofe the earth about them, 
and prevent their dying. 
' When {mall plants ftand in rows 
according to the drill-hufbandry, 
the plants in the rows mutt be weed- 
ed, and thinned as in gardens ; but 
the weeds in the intervals are to be 
more expeditioufly deftroyed with 
the plough, horfe-hoe, or cuitivat- 
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or. 
~ WEEDS,ufelefs or noxious plants. 
Weeds infeft all kinds of land 
more or lefs, and occafion abun- 
dance of labour for the farmer, and 
the gardener, fo mach that we {el- 
dom find it perfeétly accomplifhed, 
Weeds are feveral ways hurtful 
to the crops that are cultivated, 

. They rob other plants of the 
food that fhould nourifh them, For 
they require as much nourifhment 
from the earth as better plants do; 


‘tend themfelves in it. 


and in general they are fed with the 


fame kind of juices: For it has been. 


proved, that the food of all plants 
is nearly the fame. So that where- 
ever weeds are “Suffered to ftand 
and grow-among plants, the crop 
will receive proportionably the lefs 
quantity of nourifhment from the 
earth. 
nourifhment from the air, unlefs 
the weeds are of a much lower 
{ftature than the plants that were 
meant to be cultivated, 

2. Weeds alfo leffen the quantity 


of pafture for plants iw the foil. For. 


their roots occupy and fill many of 
thofe interftices in the foil, which 
would have been occupied by the 
roots of the cultivated plants. And 
many kinds of weeds have fuch a 
multitude of ftrong and_ binding 
roots, that they render the foil {tiff 
and hard; and fo compact that the 
roots of tender plants cannot ex- 
This bad 
quality is poffefled, in a remarkable 
degree, in the quitch-grals, ands in 
{ome other weeds. 


3. Weeds prevent plants Fedia) 


tillering, or branching out from 
their roots, as many kinds, and par- 
ticularly the farinaceous, which are 
the moft valuable, are inclined to 
de, when they have room. But 
the growing of a multitude of weeds 
among them reduces them to a 
crowded fituation ; the confequence 
is, that they fhoot up only fingle 
ftalks, by which means the crop is 
greatly diminifhed, 


4. Weeds deprive plants.of that 


free circulation of air about them, 
which is neceffary to their beingin a 
healthy and vigorous ftate. For want 


of this they run. up weak, remain, 


of a loofe-and {pongy contexture, 
and bend down. and lodge by their 
own weight,unlefs the weedshappen 
to be fo ftrong as to hold them up? 

Laftly, fome weeds of the creep= 


_ing kind twine about the plants in, 


fuch 


It will alfo receive the lefs. 
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fuch a manner as to prevent their — 


growth, and the circulation of their 
fap. Others overtop them, and 
fhut out the dire influence of the 
fun, and further opprefs them with 
their unwholefome dripping on 
them. And there are ftill others, 
the dodder in particular, which 
draw their nourifhment direttly 


out of the bodies of plants, by ftrik- | 


ing its fibres into them, and caufe 
them to languifh. . 

So that, on the whole, the mil- 
chiefsdone by weeds are fo great 
and many, that when they are fuf- 
fered to grow unmolefted among 
ufeful plants, whatever culture is 
given to the foil is thrown away, 
and the feeds that are fown are en- 
tirely wafted. | 

Weeds may be divided, as plants 
in general are, into annuals and 
perennials ; or, as Mr. Dixfon has 
done it, into thofe which are prop- 
agated by the feed, and thofe that 
are propagated by the root. But I 
fhall purfue a method which better 
fuits my prefent inclination : And 
only confider thofe weeds in a gen- 
eral way which chiefly infeft our 
Jands that are in tillage, and thofe 
that prevail in our grafs land ; and 
how to prevent the exiftence, or 
prevalence of thefe kinds ; and the 
beft methods of fubduing and de- 
ftroying them, 

1. As to thofe which infeft land 
that is employed in tillage, and 
which are very numerous, there 
are feveral ways to prevent their 
exiftence in fields ; at leaft, to pre- 
vent their arifing in fuch plenty as 
to be very detrimental to the crops. 

The firft that I would infift upon 
_ Is, that no feeds of weeds fhould by 
any means be carried into the fields. 
And that this evil may be avoided, 
no dung or compoilt fhould be laid 
upon the foil, until it has under- 
gone fuch fermentations in heaps, 


as to deflroy the vegetative quality — 
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of all the feeds that are contained iri 


it. Therefore all dunghills intend- . 


ed for the manuring of fowed fields, 
fhould be fhoveled over two or 
three times in a f{ummer ; by meang 
of which, moft or all of the feeds 
contained in the heaps will vege- 
tate, and be deftroyed. But when 
land is laid down for grafs, this 
precaution is not neceffary. 

But when there is a neceflity of 
ufing new dung, which abounds 
with the feeds of weeds, on land to 
be continued in tillage, let it, if 
poffible, be applied only to a heed 
crop, in the tilling of which, the 


weeds will be deftroyed as falt as 
they rife, during the fummer. 


Or if low ground hay has beer 
ufed by itfelf, in feeding the young 
part of the {tock (as indeed it ought 
always to be) let the dung that is 
made of that be laid on the drieft 
parts of the farm. There will be 
no dangerin laying it on while it 
is new ; for if the feeds {prout and 
come up, they will not profper, as 
the foil does not fuit their nature, 
being moftly aquaticks. 

As to other manures, fuch as 
marle, mud, afhes, lime, foot, fea- 
weeds, &c. thefe having no feeds 
in them, there is no danger of their : 
caufing the ground to become 
weedy. If they do this, in any 
meafure, it muft be by vivifying 
latent feeds in the foil. ; 

Another thing which is indif- 
penfably neceffary to prevent the 
abounding of weeds, is, to fuffer no 
weeds, neither in gardens nor in 
tillage lands, to ripen their feeds in 


autumn, and fcatter them out upon © 


the ground. The praétice of flug- 
gards muit be laid afide : Foras a 
man foweth, fo fhall he alfo reap. 
If weeds are thus fown on every 
part of a field, itis no wonder if the 
ground be filled with them in the 
enfuing year : Nothing fhort of a 
miracle, unlefs it be wantof {trength 
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in the foil to nourifh them, can 
prevent it.. The prudent hufband- 
man, therefore, before the feeds of 
the weeds are ripened, will go over 
his grounds, and deitroy all the 
weeds that appear. If there fhould 
happen to be a plenty of them, let 
them be piled in heaps in the bor- 
cers of the fields, and a little earth 
thrown on them ; in which fitua- 
tion they will ferment and putrefy, 
and become good heaps of manure. 

If any fhould objeé to the labour 
of doing this, let them confider 
whether it will not fave them ten 
timesas much labour in future, in 
fubduing the weeds,after the ground 
is filled with them, befides procur- 
ing them the advantage of having 
much better crops. 

Another good preventive of the 
increafe of weeds, is burning the 
ftubble as it ftands after reaping. 
On land that is defigned to be fow- 
ed the next year, this is a.good 

iece of hufbandry ; for it will de- 
oe fo many of the feeds of weeds, 
as to prevent the enfuing crop from 
being fo very weedy as it otherwife 
would be; at the fame time, it will 
, clean the ground, and render it fit- 
ter for the operations of tillage, not 
to mention how much the ground 
will be fertilized by the afhes of the 
ftubble, | . 

But to prevent the increafe of 
weeds, as well as to anfwer other 
good purpofes, it is beft that two 
{owed crops, when it can be other- 
wife ordered, fhould not fucceed 
each of.rer. Where a hoed crop is 
well tiied every other year, the 
weeds are not wont to increafe, in 
luch a degree as to be troublefome. 

Another precaution, and which 
has not been fufficiently attended 
to, is taking care to avoid fowing 
the feeds of weeds with grain and 
othercrops. <A thorough cleaning 
of the feed is of great importance. 


This may be accomphifhed by win- 
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nowing, fifting, fwimming and res 
peated wafhings. z 

If a farmer begins on a farm that 
is not much infefted with weeds, 
and will carefully obferve the di- 
rections given above, I think he 
will be always favoured with clean. 
crops, and that weeds will never 
prevail much in his tillage land. 

It is true, that fome feeds may be 
wafted by the winds from other 
fields into his enclofures. The beft 
preventive of this is having clofe 
fences. But thofe feeds to which 
a light down adheres, are often 
mounted high in the air, fo that 
there is no pofiibility of fencing a- 
gainft them. Of this kind are the 
feeds of thiftles, &c. However, 
they feldom tarry in the places 
where they firft fall, but are driven 
to the borders of fields. 

But when, by means of a negli- 
gent or flovenly culture, lands in 
tillage are become weedy, the farm- 
er fhould perfectly know, and {pir- 
itedly practife, the mot effeétual 
methods of fubduing the weeds, 
which are his moft formidable ene- 
mies. 

The moft effe&tual way of de- 
{troying them is, by a good fummer 
fallowing, alternately ploughing and 
harrowing the ground in dry weath- 
er, as Often as the weeds appear in 
plenty on the furface. At each of 


| thele flirrings a large quantity 1s de- 
| ftroyed, and converted into ma- 
| nure, and the feeds of another crop 


fo expofed to the air, that they wall 


{pring up, and at the next flirring 
bedeftroyed. And if thefe opera- 
tions are continued till no more 
weeds arife, it may be concluded’ 


that the ground isin excellent or- 
der for a crop, Itis not only clean- 
ed from weeds, but greatly enrich- 
ed: And it will not be lable to be 
infefted with weeds for feveral 
years after. 

Next to fallowing, which nal 
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be thought rather expenfive, the 
beft way to get the better of weeas, 
is to employ the land in hoed crops, 


for two or three yearsin fucceffion, 


not omitting autumnal weeding. Or 
a crop of peafe, or any crop that 
forms a clofe cover to the furface, 
may do much towards {ubduing the 
weeds. The few weeds that veg- 
etate under fuch a cover are fo 
cramped and kept under, as to be 
prevented from going to feed. 
Extraordinary deep ploughing, 

or trench-ploughing has been rec- 
ommended as effectual. But in 
this praétice care fhould be taken 
to avoid turning in too many of the 
feeds of weeds. The autumn, there- 
fore is not the right time for this, 
but rather the fpring or fummer. 
Forif many feeds are thus buried, the 
next deep ploughing that there may 
be occafion for, will bring them again 
up to the air, and caufe nota few of 
them to vegetate, though it fhould 
happen to be many years after. - 

As deep ploughing deftroys weeds, 
or rather puts them out of the way, 
fo on the other hand, nothing can 
more encourage their growth than 
the fhallow ploughing, which is 
commonly given for fowed crops 
in this country. 

But-if all other methods were to 
prove ineffectual for the deftruc- 
tion of weeds, laying tillage land 
down to grafs, and fowing it with 
cleaned grafs-feeds, will not fail to 
fubdue the weeds ; the moft of 
which depend upon tillage to pro- 
mote their growth ; and the reft 
will be overtopped and ftifled by a 
good crop of grafs. Anda ftrong 
iward will foon be formed, through 
which the tender kinds of annual 
weeds will not penetrate, of which 
fort the moft are, that are found in 
land that is tilled. Even the quitch- 
grails, one. of the moft vexatious of 
all weeds, is thus either deftroyed 
gr rendered harmlefs : For when 
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it flourithes in grafs-ground, it makes 


an excellent hay. 


2. The weeds that appear in grafs- 
lands in this country, may be di+ 
vided into upland weeds and aquat- 


icks, {ome few of which are annuals, 
but a greater number, efpecially of 


thofe that are moft noticed, are pe- 
rennials, 

Of the upland-weeds thofe which 
have proved to be the moft troub- 
lefome are, the upright crow-foot, 
commonly known by the name 
yellow weed ; rag-weed, ragwort, 
or Roman wormwood ; the greater- 
daify, ox-eye, or pifs-abed ; yarrow, 
dandelion, dock, thiftles, forrel and 
John’s wort. 

Some of thefe, particularly the 
two laft,and the daify and rag-weed, 
are conquered by a plentiful ma- 
nuring of the ground ; for where 
the land is rich they are not found ~ 
to flourifh. Pafturing the land with 
fheep is faid to be fatal to the daif 
and the crow-foot. 

But the moft effe@ual way to de- 
{troy thefe weeds, is to break up 
the land, and employ it in tillage. 

When it is not found conveni- 
ent to take this method, the weeds 


fhould either be dug out, or elfe 


pulled up by hand, which, when 
the ground is moiftened by rain, 
may be eafily done. It is to be re- 
membered, that this fhould be done 
at or before midfummer, that none 
of their ripened feeds, or any that 
may poffibly vegetate, may be {cat- 
tered on the ground. 

The aquatick weeds are not eafi- 
ly fubdued by any of the above 


methods, fome of which have often 
been tried in vain. 


Dratning the . 
land, which deprives them of that 
degree of wetnefs which is fuitable 
to their nature, is an infallible meth- 
od, and the only effectual one of de- 
{troying them. Butliming the ground 
at the fame time, renders the op- 
eration more fudden-and effectual. 
WEEVIL, 
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_ WEEVIL, an infe& of the 
beetle kind, refembling the May- 
bug, with a long fharp pointed 
head, to the hinder part of which 


and therefore eafily diftinguifhed in 
any corn ; but its principal and 
favourite food is wheat, of which, 


either old or new, it devours great | 


quantities, without however com- 
municating any bad {mell to it. 

Upon thrufting one’s hand intoa 
heap of corn, one may eafily per- 
ceive by its heat, whether it con- 
tains many of thefe infects, which 
generally hie pretty much colleed ; 
and the particular places where 
they are moft numerous, feel much 
warmer than the reft, 

This obfervation led M, Du- 
hamel to think, that a confiderable 
heat is probably neceffary for the 
hatching of their eggs; and that in 


this cafe, even if they fhould live, | 


they will not be able to breed in 
his ventilating granaries, - 

To prove this he made repeated 
experiments, the refults of which 
made it evident that this infeét can- 
not multiply in corn that retains a 
proper degree of coolnefs, which it 
may be made to do by frequent 
ventilating. When corn is fifted 


in a fieve Gne enough to retain the | 


grain, the weevils then. agitated, 
fhrink up their legs, and are in that 
posture fo much. imaller than the 
grain, that moft of them drop 
through the fieve. 


hamel tried, that which he prefer- 
red was, to dry the corn on a ftove, 
er oven, heated to eighty or ninety 


mometer. : 
WHEAT, the moft ufeful of all 


which are the beft grain for bread. 
The different {pecies of wheat, 
according to Mr, Miller, are, the 


“winter wheat, without awns, or 
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beards 3 the fummer, or ipririg 


wheat; grey pollard, or duck bill: 
wheat, with long beards ; the cone 


- wheat, fo. named for the fhape of 
are fixed two antennz. It isblack, | 


the ears, which refemble a cone 3 


-and the polonian wheat. Other 
| kinds he fuppofes te be only varie~ 


ties occafioned by culture and foil. 
The Smyrna wheat is very dif- 


: ferent from all other, producing 


oné.large central ear, and feveral 


' {maller lateral ones from the bot- 


tom of the large one. This fuits a 


| rich and ftrong foil, as there is no 
danger of its being overfed. It feems 


to be better adapted thaa any other 


_{pecies of wheat to the herfe-hoe- 


ing hufbandry. 

The only fpecies that are culti- 
vated in this country are, the win- 
ter and {pring wheat, the bald and 
bearded, the red and white, arid the 
Siberian wheat. 

About a bufhel and a half of 
feed is a fufficient quantity for an 


_acre, Oftentimes it produces very 


large erops from a lefs quantity. 
The larger and fuller the feed 


is, the. greater quantity by meaf- 
ure) will be required ; the {mall- 
er, the lefs quantity : For the num- 


ber of grains is tobe vegarded mote 
than the meafure. 
Changing the feed yearly,.or at 


' leaft every other year, is proper, or 
even neceflary : For it be 

been experienced, that the fame 
| feed, fown feveral years in fuccef- 
| fien, degenerates ; fo that the crops 
But of all the methods M. Du- 


as always 


continually grow worfe. But feed 


| fhould not only be fhifted from one 
| place to another, but alfo fown on 
| a foil that is different fromm that on 
degrees of M. de Reaumur’s ther- | 


which it grew. It fhould be taken 


from a {iif foil for a light one, and 
| from a light fora ftiff one. : 
farinaceous plants, the feeds of | 


As feed wheat cannot always be 


| procured from diftant countries in 


feafon, farmers at a few miles dif- 
tance fhould at leaft change with 


-each ether, But in the northerly 


par ss. 


he of this country, bringing feed 
from the fouthward, will not do 
well, as it ripens the later. 


drained, and laid dry. 


The way of preparing the foil for. 


a crop of wheat (1 mean that which 


has been moft praétifed in the old 
countries, and-has fucceeded well — 
an this) is, by a good fummer ‘fal-— 
lowing. Three or four ploughings, 
and as many harrowings, at proper 


intervals, will bring almoft any foil, 


that isnot very ftubborn,into a good © 


4ilth. And ifit be thought reedtful to 
apply any manure to the foil before 
fowing, let it be old dung or com- 
poft ; and let it not be laid on till 
gutt before the laft ploughing, or 
feed-furrow, as it is called ; fo that 
the corn may have the whole beh- 
-efit of the {team produced by ‘the 
manure in the foil. | 


Where fummer-wheat is intend-. 
ed to be fown, the ground being. 


-previoufly clear of weeds, by means 
of ahoed crop preceding, one good 


ploughing in autumn, and two in 


the {pring, may be fufficient. 
But another good method of pre- 


paring the land for a wheat crop, is 


fowing it with clover. After it has 


borne two crops of clover, it will. 
be in excellent order fer wheat. : 
Give only one ploughing, fow the 


feed, and harrow it in. 


But whether you fow winter or 
{pring wheat, let the feed be always. 


well wafhed before fowing. I need 
not here repeat what has been faid 
on the affair of fteeping the feed. 
See the article Smut. 


‘The time of fowing winter grain | 
admits of fome latitude. Some time 
about the latter part of Auguit, or. 


beginning of September, is tobe 


| the right degree of moifture for til- 
A foil of good loam, well .warm- | 
ed, and {tirred, is proper for wheat. © 
But other foils well prepared, fome- — 
times an{wer well enough. Wheat | 
fucceeds upon the ftrongeft lands © 
well tilled, when they have been | 
) as two or three weeks. 
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chofen, It may be alittle later or 
earlier, provided the ground have 


lage, and for prometing vegetation. 
The latter fhould be carefully at- 
tended to,.and the feeds fhould 
never be fowed in ground that is 
very dry. Rather than do this, 
rain fhould be waited for as much 


‘Wheat that isfowed in autumn | 
fhould, initead of harrowing,be coy- 
ered with a thallow furrow, and 
left rough. It will be lefs in dan- 
ger.of being killed by the froft in 
winter, and lefs injured by drying 
winds in the following {pring. The 
furrows fhould be left without hat- 
rowing ; for the more uneven the 
ground is, the more the foil will be 
pulverized and mellowed by the 
froft, But it will often be of ad- 


vantage to pafs a roller over the 


ground in the following {pring, to 


Clofe the earth about the roots, and 


prevent the earth from being dried 

by the {pring winds, to too great a 

depth. : ; pp fee 4 
Wheat fown in the {pring fhould 


‘be only covered with the harrow, 


as it has no time to lofe, and ought 
to be'up early. Forthe fame rea- 
fon it fhould be fowed as early as 


the ground can be got into the 


right order.to receive it. % 
If weeds arife in plenty among 


| the wheat, they fhould be deftroy- 


ed inthe {pring ; otherwife: the 
crop will be much robbed of its 
nourifhment. . This matter has not 
yet been fufficiently attended to in 
this.country ; though in other coun- 
tries, particularly in Scotland, the 
people make as much account of 
weeding their fields of grain, as their 
gardens. This {fhould by all.means 





be performed before the time when 


the plants begin to fend out their 
ears ;becaufe, after this, they will 
be the more in danger of being 


_ hurt by people's patling among_ 


them, 
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them. Efpecially the wheat ought 
not to be touched while it is 
in blofiom. < As it:1s-4n the 
critical feafon of feecundation, it 
may be very detrimental to the 
crop.. And if the weeds be not 
taken out before the grain ts be- 
’ come large and tall, many of them 
will be covered and hidden under 
the plants ; fo that only the largeft 
weeds will be pulled out, while the 
reft are fufferedto ftand and per- 
fect their feeds. For thefe reafons 
Mr. Miller recommends to farmers 
a practice among kitchen-gardeners, 
which he fays has been found to be 
of great benefit to crops, and has al- 
‘fo been a great faving to them in 
the operation of deftroying weeds, 
which is, making ufe of a {mall 
kind of hoes for cleaning the wheat 
early in the fpring, before the 
ground is covered with the blades 
éf the corn. By this inftrument, 
all the weeds, fmall and great, will 
be cut up ; and if it be done in dry 
weather, will die. He recommends 
a fecond hoeing about three weeks 
after the firft, which will fubdue 
thole weeds which happen to re- 
main alive. And at the time of 
hoeing, he recommends thinning 
the plants, where they happen to 
ftand too thick, which he thinks 
will do much to prevent the lodg- 
-ing of the corn, and render it lels 
liable to be {mutty. — ibys 

Some farmers are apt tg think 
there is no inconvenience in fuf- 
fering fheep to feed on the young 
plants of winter wheat, in autumn, 
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or winter, or even early in the 


fpring. But who can: rationally 
fuppofe, that the blades with which 
nature has furnifhed thefe plants, 
are not of ufe, to draw in nour- 
ifhment from the air and dews, for 
the increafe of the ftalk and the 
ear ? In order to be {atisfied of this, 
the above mentioned writer cut off 
fome plants of wheat alternately, 
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early in the fpring, and always” 


found the ftalks of thefe plants 
much {maller and fhorter, and the 
grain poorer, than thofe of the in- 
termediate plants whofe blades were 
not cut, - 

There certainly is but one cafe 
in which it can be right that winter 
grain, whether wheat or rye, fhould 
be fed in autumn ; and that is, when 
by being fowed very early, it isin 


-danger of earing before winter ; for 


this fhould by all means be pre- 


vented. But in no cafe fhoulda’ 


bea{t be fuffered to feed on it in the 
{pring. 

‘¢ Wheat is ripe for cutting when 
the ftraw is turned yellow, its ears 
hang, no greennefs appears in the 
middle of them, and the grain is 
hard when bitten.” 3 

The farmers in England cut their 
wheat greener than they did form- 
erly, becaufe they find it makes a 
whiter flour, which fells at a high- 
er price. One of their fkilful farm- 
ers who cuts his wheat early, fays, 
that he found upon trial, his wheat 
early reaped was heavier by the 
bufhel, than the fame wheat when 
it ftood tillit was thoroughly ripe. 
This might be owing to its greater 
{moothnefs, by means of which it 
lay clofer in the bufhel ; for it is 
hardly credible that the whole crop 
will be heavier for cutting it green. 
But as lofs by fhattering out the 
corn is thus prevented, it may bea 
balance to its fhrinking the more, 
as I think it certainly does. The 
prudent farmer muft ufe his own 
judgment in this matter. 

Wheat and other grain that is 


lodged, may, and ought to be, cut =: 


the earlier ; For after the f{traw is 
broken or corrupted, it conveys no 
nourifhment to the grain. ? 
The ancients reaped their corn, 
as Pliny fays, before it was full 
ripe. And itis certain that great 


inconveniences arife from letting 


fome 
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¥ome forts of grain ftand till they 
come to their utmoft maturity. The 
chaff and ftraw are the worfe fod- 
der.. And if fuch corn chance to 
take wet in harvelting, it fuffers 
the more for being very ripe. But. 
corn cut ina green ftate will bear 
a good deal of wet without damage. 
-When corn isblighted, it fhould 
be cut the fooner, or even before it 
is half ripe. For though it ceafes 
to receive nourifhment through the - 
{traw, it is faid it will improve by 
lying in the ear, and that it 
threfhes out the more eafily. 

One acre of grain is a large day’s 
work for the reaper. The ufual 
price of reaping an acre in this 
country, has been a bufhel of the 
grain. 

From three to four quarters, that 
is, frome twenty four to thirty two 
bufhels of wheat on anacre, is rec- 
koned in England to be a good 
SOPs: hs, 

To prevent lofs by fhedding, the 
corn which is laid in grips, is to be’ 
bound up in fheaves, either in the 
cool of the evening, or before the 
dew is quite gone off in the morn- 
ing. And it flould never be re- 
moved either into the fhock, the 
barn, or the ftack, in the middle of 
a funny day, but rather at a time 
when the flight dew is jut fuffi- 
cient to prevent its fhedding. See 
the article Harveft. 

WHEEL, a fimple machine, 
confifting of a round piece of mat- 
ter, revolving on an axis. It is 
one of the principal mechanick 
powers. Oe 

As the farmer has much occafion 
forufing wheel-carriages, fomething 
ought to be faid of wheels in a 
work of this kind. And perhaps 
the following obfervations may be 
advantageous to thofe who have 
been moit deftitute of information. 

1. The wheels of carriages muft 


be exactly round, For if the nave 


“ 
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were out of the centre, the wheel 
in turning would be affe€ted in the 
fame manner upon plain ground, as 
other wheels are where the ground 
is uneven ; and the difficulty of the 
draught is inthe fame manner in- 
creafed. For this reafon wooden 
wheels, which are defigned to go 
on the roads, fhould always be fhod 
with iron ; becaufe thofe which are 
not, by wearing fafter in fome parts 
of the rim than in others, foon lofe 
their circular form, and become 
harder to draw, jolting up and 
down on the moft level way. 

2, The felloes mutt be at right an- — 
gles with the naves, or hubs, not-' 
with{tanding the inclination of the 
{pokes ; fer otherwife the wheels 
will not move regularly in the ruts, 
but form a crooked track upon the 
ground, juft as it does when the 
axis is too {mall to fill the hole in 
the nave. This is as really detri- 
mental to the going of whedls as 
their being out of round. The 
{pokes, in this cafe, will not be all 
equally inclined to the nave, and 
the wheel will have the lefs 
{trength, and will be more liable to 
be broken in moving upon an une- 
ven place. 

3. The {pokes muft be fo fet in 
the nave as to incline outwards, 
This would be needlefs and wrong, 
if wheels were always to be moved 
on a perfeét plane ; for they would 
bear the load perpendicularly. But 
as wheels mult often go upon un- 
even places, and fall into holes and 
ruts, and as the wheel that is loweft 
bears a greater part of the load than 
the other, and fometimes almoft the 
whole of it; it is neceffary that the 
wheel fhould become perpendicu- 
larat the moment, inthe part under © 
the nave. Difhing wheels are al- 
fo lefs liable to be overiet than per- 
pendicular ones. 

4. The axle-tree muft be at right 
angles with the fhaft, or tongue, of 
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a cart Or waggon. 
will not move ftraight forwards in 


the track, or direétly after the team, | 
‘But the axle fhould | 
be fo fet in the naves, that the | 
| country has been pe for a 
that is, that the Fate | 


but fideways. 


wheels may be gathering forward, 
as it is called, 
parts of the rims may be a little 


nearer together than the hinder | 
Otherwife the wheels will | 
not fo eafily keep in the ruts, as will | 


pa Fts; 


a Sia evidently to any one that 
takes notice of their going. And 


the axle is ufually fo tnferted into » 
the naves, that the wheels gather | 


at the bottom. This evidently gives 
an advantage to the axle ; as the 
wood, in fitting it to the holes of 


the naves, is not cut acrofs the | 
grain on the under fide, it isnot fo 


hhable to be broken by the weight 


‘ of the load. Whether there be any 


other advantage in it, I do not de- 
termine. 


5- High wheels are more eafily 


drawn than low ones. They have 
lets refiftance from friétion, fuppol- 


ing the axle to be of the {fame fize 
asin low wheels, which ought to 
‘be fuppofed, the load being the 


fame, Fora wheel that has double 
the circumference of another, will 


‘make but one turn while the other 


makes two ; corfequenily the firft 
will have but half fo much fri@ion 
to overcome as the fecond. High 


‘whecls have alfo the advantage of 


low ones in furmounting obftacles, 
as every fpoke aéts as alever, in 


‘moving the wheel forward, and as 


a longer {poke removes ie power 
to a greater diftance from the 
weight. And high wheels eafily 
pafs over holes into which {mail 
ones would fink ; and the impref- 
fion they make upon foft ground i is 
not {fo deep as that which is made 
by fmall ones, as a greater portion 
of their rim is always in contact 

with the foil. 

Itis objeGted, that high wheels 


Otherwile it | 
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are more apt to overturn. ‘This 
inconvenience might be eafily re- 
moved, by faftening the lower 
imnbeie of the cart to the under fide 
of the axle, as in fome parts of this 


long time. 

Another obje@ion tohigh svtieels 
is, that they make the cattle draw 
too high. This may receive the 
fame anfwer as the former. Or 


| they may be made to draw low, by 


fixing the traces to arms made for 
the purpofe, reaching as far below 
the axle as any one pleales. 

6. The fore and hinder wheels of 
a waggon fhould be of equal height, 


in order to render the draught as 


ealy as poffible, as Dr. peeees 
proved by experiments, _ 

7. All perfons who ufe the fune 
roads fhould place their wheels at 
the fame diftances from each other. 
For he who does not obferve this 
caution, but makes them go two or 
three inches wider or narrower, 
will find that he muff carry a lefs 
load than others do, in proportion 
to the ftrength of his team. : 

Laftly, broader rims than thofe 
which are in common ufe, would 


be more conducive to the goodnefs 


of the roads, 1f all who drive teams 
in the fame roads would agree to 
be confined to the fame breadth. 
For the broader the rim, the lefs the 
wheels will fink into the foil’; but 
the narrower the rim, the deeper 
ruts will be rats. See the article 
Cart. 

WHEEZING, or PURSIVE- 
NESS, a diftemper i in horfes, oth- 
erwile called Broken Wind, in which 
the horfe makes.a hifling. or whift- 
ling found in his throat in breath- 
ing, and hasagteater heaving in 
the flanks than in common colds. 

This diforder is commonly cauf- 
ed by re violent exercife 
when the belly ts full, or by being 
rid or driven into the water when 


Be 
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he is. fweaty, or from an obftinate | 


cold not well cured. 

For the cure of this dilorder Dr. 
Braken advifes, “that the horfe 
fhould have good nourifhment, 
much corn and little hay, and that 
every other day the water given 
him be impregnated with half an 
ounce of falt-petre, and two drams 
of fal ammoniac.”—Some fay the 
hay made of white weed will cure 


this diftemper. ay 


- WHELP, the yeung of a dog, 
fox, lion, or any wild beaft. 
WHEY, the ferous part of milk, 
or that which remains fluid when 
the curd is taken for cheefe, 
Whey is an important liquor for 
fwine. They are extremely fond of 
it, and it conduces much to their 
growth and fattening. It is partic- 
ularly proper for fows that fuckle 
pigs, as it greatly increafes their 
milk, But care fhould be taken 
not to overfeed {wine with this liq- 
uor ; for it has often happened, that 
after drinking plentifully of it, ef- 
pecially in very hot weather, they 
{well up and die. 
WHITE-SCOUR,a difeafe with 
which fheep are often affe@ed, and 
is fatal to them in other countries, 
though I have not known it to be 
fo in this. 
‘s The following medicine has 


been often given with fuccefs, pro- | 


vided the fheep are at the fame time 
removed into a dry pafture, 

Take a pint of old verjuice, halfa 
pound of common or bay falt, 
dried well before the fire, pound- 
ed, and fifted through a fieve. 
Then mix the verjuice with the 
falt by degrees ; and add halfa 
pint of common gin, and bottle 
it up forufe. When any of your 
fheep are feized with this difor- 
der, feparate them from the flock, 


and give each of them three large | 


table {poonfuls of the mixture for 
a dofe, repeating it two days af- 
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ter, if they are not better.”’ Com- 
plete Farmer. 2 
WHITE-WEED, or PISS A. 
BED, a hated weed in our mowing 
lands and paftures, which anfwers 
to the defcription of the Greater 
Daify, or Ox-Eye, mentioned by 
Britifh writers, and called by fome 


| Maudlin-Wort. 


It has.a five cornered fialk. The 
leaves are jagged, and embrace the 
{talk. The flowersare difcous, large 
and radiated. The ray is white, and 


| the difk yellow ; the feeds have no 


down. It flowers in June, and is 
perennial in the roots. — 

When this weed has got poffef- 
fion of the ground, no good grafles 
grow with it; becaufe, perhaps, 
the roots bind the foil in fucha 
manner as to cramp other roots, 

When it is in its green itate, 
neither neat cattle nor horfes wilk 
eat it. But if it be cut while in 
bloffom, and well dried for hay, 
the cattle will eat it freely in win- 
ter. The crop however is always 
thin and light. 

Dunging the ground is an_ene- 
my tothis weed ; and it is faid that 


pafturing with fheep kills it. But 


to conquer it effectually, there can 
be no better way than to ule the 
land in tillage, for hoed_ creps, fev- 
eral years in {ucceffion. 
WILLOW, called alfo fallow. 
and ofier, a well known tree, of 
which there are many fpecies. 

Some willows may be propagat= 
ed to great advantage for fre- wood, 
as they are very rapid in their 
growth. 

Other kinds have twigs that are 
long and tough, and are ufeful for 
hoops, bafket-work, &c. Thele 
are commonly kept low by cutting; 
when this is neglected they grow 
into large trees. 

A wild thrubby willow, natural 
to this country, is common in our 
wet lands, 

Ne 
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No more than two forts of for- 
eign willow are propagated in this 
country, a yellow anda green fort. 
The former grows well, even ina 
foil that is pretty dry. The latter 
flourifhes finely in a wet fituation. 
Stakes or truncheons of this, driv- 
en into a wet foil, form an impen- 
etrable hedge, that will be very 
durable. It is a very cheap and 
eafy method of fencing. 

Mr. Miller fays, «* All forts of 
willows may be eafily propagated 
by cuttings or fets, either in the 
{pring or autumn, which readily 
take root. Thofe forts which grow 
to be large trees, are cultivated for 
their timber, fo are generally plant- 
ed from fets which are about feven 
or eight feet long ; thefe are fharpen- 
ed at their larger end, and thruit in- 
to the ground by the fides of ditch- 
es and banks, where the ground is 
moift ;in which places they make 
a confiderable progrefs, and area 
great improvement to fuch eftates 
becaufe their tops will be fit to lop 
every fifth or fixth year.. This is 
the ufual method now praétifed in 
moit parts of England, where the 
trees are cultivated, as they are gen- 
erally intended for prefent profit. 
But if they are defigned for large 
trees, or are cultivated for their 
wood, they fhould be planted in a 
different manner ; for thofe which 
are planted from {ets of feven or 
eight feet long, always fend out a 
number of branches toward the top, 
which {pread, and form large heads 


fit for lopping : But their principal: 


ftem never advances in height, 
therefore, where regard is paid to 
that, they fhould be propagated by 


fhort young branches, which fhould - 


be put almoit their whole length in 
the ground, leaving only two, or at 
mo{t but three buds out of the 
ground. And when thefe have 
made one year’s fhoot, they fhould 
be all cut off except one of the 
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ftrongeft and belt fituated, which 


muft be trained up to a ftem, and 
treated in the fame way as timber- 
trees. If thefe are planted with 
{uch a defign, the rows fhould be 
fix feet afunder, and the fets four. 
feet diftance in the rows : By plant- 
ing them fo clofe they will natural- 
ly draw each other upward; and 
when they are grown fo large as to 
cover the ground and meet, they 
fhould be gradually thinned, fo as | 
at the laft to leave every other row, 
and the plants in the rows about 
eight feet afunder. If they are fo 
treated,the trees will grow to a large 
fize, and rife with upright ftems to 
the height of forty feet or more. 

‘¢ When thefe cuttings are planted, 
itisufual to fharpen thofe ends toa 
point,which are put into the ground, 
for the better thrufting of them 
in ; but the beft way is to cut them 
horizontally, juft below the bud or 
eye, and to make holes with an iron 
in the ground where each cutting is 
to be planted, and when they are 
put in,the ground flkould be prefled 
clofe about the cuttings with the 
heel, to fettle it, and prevent the air 


from penetrating to. the cuttings. 


«¢ The after care muft be to keep 


them clear from weeds the two firft 


feafons, by which time they will 
have acquired fo much ftrength, as 
to overpower and keep down the 
weeds: They will alfo require fome 


_ trimming in winter, to take off any 


lateral fhoots, which, if fuffered to 
grow, would retard their upright 

progres = = | <A ees 
WIND-GALL, a flatulent 
{welling which yields to the preflure 
of the finger, and recovers its fhape 
on the removal thereof. The tu- 
mour is vilible to the eye, and often 
feated on both fides of the back fin- 
ew, above the fetlocks, on the fore 
legs ; but molt frequently on the 
hind legs; though they are met 
with in various parts of the body, 
wherever 
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Wherever membranes can be fo fep- 
arated, that a quantity of air and f{e- 
rofities may be included within 
their duplicatures, 
«When they appear near the 
joints and tendons, they are gener- 


ally caufed by ftrains, or bruifes on 


the finews, or the fheath that cov- 
ers them; which by being over- 
ftretched, have fome of their fibres 
ruptured ; whence probably may 
ooze out that fluid which is com- 


monly found with the included air; | 


though where theie [wellings fhew 
themfelves in the interftices of large 
mufcles, which appear blown up 


like bladders, air alone is the chief | 


fluid ; and thefe may fafely be open- 
ed, and treated as a common wound. 

‘Qn the firft appearance of 
wind-galls, their cure fhould be at- 
tempted by reftringents and band- 
age, for which purpofe let the 
{welling be bathed twice a day with 
vinegar, or verjuice alone, or let 
the part be fomented with a decoc- 
tion of oak bark, pomegranate, and 
alum boiled in verjuice, binding o- 
ver it, with a roller, a woollen cloth 
foaked in the fame. Some for this 
purpofe ufe red wine lees, others 
curriers’ fhavings wetted with the 
fame, bracing the part up with a 
firm bandage. 

«¢ If this method, after a proper 
trial, fhould not be found to fuc- 
ceed, authors have advifed that the 
{welling bé pierced with an awl, or 
opened witha knife; but mild 
bliftering is in general preferred to 
thefe methods ; the included fluids 
being thereby drawn off, the im- 
patted air difperfed, and the tumour 
gradually diminifhed. A little of 
the bliftering ointment fhould be 
laid on every other day for a week, 
which brings on a plentiful dif- 
charge, but generally in a few days 
is dried up, when the horfe may be 
put to his ufual work, and the blif- 
tering ointment renewed in that 
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manner once a month or oftener, ag 


the horfe can be {pared from bufi- 
nefs, till the cure is completeds 
This is the only method to prevent 
{cars, which firing of courfe leaves 
behind, and unlefs fkilfully execut- 
ed, too often likewife a fulnefs of 
the joint, with {tiffnefs; the mild 
bliftering ointment, where the {ub- 
limate is left out, is the propereft 
for this purpofe,” Bartlet’s Farriery, 
page, 276. : 

WINE, a general name given to © 
any brifk and cordial liquor drawn 

rom vegetable bodies, and ferment- 
ed ; but it is the more appropriate 
name of the juice of the grape, 

My general defign will permit 
me only to give an abftra& of the 
making and management of wines 
as practifed in France, 

The wine prefies that are ufed in 
that country are fimilar to the 
{crew preffes that we ufe in making 
cider, but of more nice and exqui- 
fite workmanfhip, 

‘In order to make good wines, 
the grapes of the fame Vine mult be 
gathered at different times. The 
firft gathering fhould be the ripeft - 
clufters, cut clofe to the fruit, to a- 
void the fharpnefs and aufterity of 
the ftalk, and all rotten and green 
grapes fhould be taken away from 
the branches. 

‘¢ The fecond gathering is fome 
time after the firft, when all thatare 
ripened are taken, The third and 
laft gathering will confilt of the ref 
ufe of the two former; but no rote 
ten grapes fhould be admitted in 
either. i | 

_ & Amethod of making wine in 
the gréateft perfeétion is, to ftrip 
the grapes from the ftems, before 
they go into the vat. Waune thus 
made is ‘the mellowef{t, beft col- 
oured, foundeift, and fitteft for keep- 
ing. 
a The wine of black grapes may 
be made of almoft any colour ; and 
the 
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the French make all their wines, ; called the firft cutting, is givert 

both white and red from black | The juices of this firft cutting are 
Tapes, excellent. 

«They who make white wine ‘¢ A fourth preffing, a fifth, &c. 
go into the vineyard in a damp | whichare called a fecond and third 
mifty or dewy morning, witha fuf- | cutting, &c. are afterwards given, 
ficient number of hands to gather a | the fides of the cake being cut down 
whole preffing of grapes in a few | and laid up each time, till the grapes 
hours, beginning very early that | ceafe to yield any more juice. 
they may not be belated. They cut “The liquor of the cuttings be- 
off the beft bunches, lay them | comes gradually more red, becaufe 
gently in hand-bafkets, in which | the prefs becomes more forcible up- 
they carry them to the panniers, | on the fkin of the grapes, particles 
and in the panniers on gentle beafts | from which render the wine red. 
to the prefs, taking care notto tum- ‘¢ The wines of thefe different 
ble nor bruifethem. The dew in- | cuttings (as the latter preflings are 
_creafés the quantity of the wine, | called) are colleéted feparately, and 
but renders it weaker. When the | afterwards mixed according as they 
heat is not great, the vintagers con- | contain more or lefs of the quality 
tinue their work till eleven o’clock, | that is wanted. 
otherwile they leave off at nine ‘‘ The preffings for white wine 
becaufe of a hot fun. fhould be performed as quick as 

“¢ As foon as the grapes arrive, | poffible one after another, that the 
they are thrown into the prefs, and ; grapes may not have time to heat, 
the firft prefling is given without | nor the liquor remain long upon 
delay. The wine that runs from | the murk. Particular attention is 
this prefling is the moft delicate of | paid to this for the two firft run- 
any, but not the’flrongeft. nings, becaufe they are the fineft 
_ « After this firft preffing, which | Wine. 
is gentle for fear of difcolouring | _ ‘ Of the fame black grapes, the 
the liquor, the prefs is raifed, the | black morillons, the pineaus, and 
{cattering grapes are laid up upon | the auvernats, of which white wine 
the cake, and the fecond prefling | is made in Champaign, red wine is 
is given. The prefs is {crewed | made in Burgundy. 
down with greater force than be- *¢ As much as the heat of the fun 
fore; and this fecond running is | is avoided by the vintagers who 
but little inferiour to the firft, in | make white wine, fo much it is 
favour or colour, It has the ad- | fought after and chofen by thofe 
vantage in this, that it has a ftrong- | who makered wine. Thefe gather 
er body, and will keep a longer | their grapes when the fun fhines 
time. Sometimes they mix the wine 
of the firft and fecond preflings. 

‘¢ After the two firlt preffings, 
the fides of the cake of grapes are 
cut down perpendicularly, witha 
fteel {pade, fo far as they exceed 
the breadth of the upper part of | 
the prefs, which is. let down upon 
the cake. The grapes that are cut | 
off are laid on the top of the cake, 
and the third preffing, commonly | 


outfide of the berries has more ef- 
fect than feveral days’ fteeping in 
the vat, asthe grapes then ferment 
very {peedily. The other cautions 
in gathering grapes for white wine 
are obferved here. 

‘«‘ Some exprefs the juice of thefe 
grapes in the open air, in the vine- 
yard, or near it, by throwing the 

unches into large tubs, and there 


\ 


hotteft; becaufe its a&tion on the 
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waafhing and bruifing them to pieces 
with fticks, or putting children into 
the tubs, to tread out the juice, 
Others carry them home, obferving 
not to bruife them by the way, and 
put them in a vat, in which they 
are troddenand mafhed. This is 
repeated, in either cafe, till the vef- 
fel is full; after which the broken 
grapes lie in the liquor more or lefs 
time, according to the heat of the 


weather, the flavour of the mutft, . 


and the degree of colour intended 
to be given to the wine. During 
this time, the whole is frequently 
Rtirred together, the better to raife 
a fermentation, and tinge the lig- 
wor with a due degree of red. 

‘¢ Some fay the grapes fhould lie 
in the liquor forty eight hours, 
while others talk of letting them in- 
fufe feven or eight days, or longer. 
But the authors of the Mazfon Ru/- 
zique fay,that the duration of the in- 
fufion of the hufks fhould be pro- 
portioned to the heat of the weath- 
er, the quality of the grapes, and 
the intended colour of the wine. 
For the Coulange wine four hours 


only are allowed. The wine is apt | 


‘to contract a roughnefs from the 
ftalks, if it remains too long on 
them ; and too much fermenting of 
the muft renders the wine harfh and 
coarfe, depriving it of its moft vola- 
tile parts, Others make ita rule 
not to draw off their mutt till its 


head begins to fall ; but this is ev- 
idently wrong, becaufe a great part . 


of the molt active {pirits of the liq- 
uor is thus evaporated. 

‘© Indeed, for thicker, heavier 
and coarfer wines than thofe of 
Burgundy and Orleans, which are 
chiefly intended above; fuch, for 
example as the Bordeaux claret, a 
whole day is frequently allowed for 
fteeping of the hufks, and fometimes 
more, before the prefs is recurred to, 


« When the mult hasfermented | 


ypon the hufks in the tubs or vats, 
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as long as is thought proper, it is 


poured or drawn off, ftrained, and - 
put into cafks. Afterwards the 
murk, that is, the remainder of the 
grapes at the bottom of the tub or 
vat, is collected together, and put 
into the prefs, and preffed three or 
four times, till it is perfe@ly dry, 
the fides being cut down each time, 
as in making white wine. The 
fiquor thus obtained, efpecially if 
the prefs be {crewed fo tight as to 
crack the feeds of the grapes, has a 
{tronger body than the former run- 
ning, but not any part of its fine, 
high, and delicate flavour. Some 
however mix alittle of it with their 
other wines to ftrengthen them, and 
make them keep the better. 

‘¢ Others, from a {pirit of econo- 
my, pour as much water as they 
think proper upon the murk in the 
vat, immediately after the muft 
has been drawn off. They do it 
without delay, left the murk fhould 
turn four, as it is apttodo. Then 
they ftir it about, and leave it upon 
the murk, a longer or fhorter time, 
according to the heat of the weath- 
er, till they find it pretty high col- 
oured, and judge that it has incor- 
porated all the remaining particles 
and fpirit of the wine. They then 
draw this water off into another 
veffel, and carry the remaining 
murk to the prefs,) where they 
fqueeze it till no moifture remains 
init. The liquor thus expreffled is 
mixed with that which was drawn 
off before, and is then barrelled. 
This ischiefly intended for common 
ufe, or rather for fervants ; but it 
will keep no longer than during the 
following winter, thouch it is brifk 
and pleafant enough while it keeps 

ood. 

«¢ Another ufe the French make 
of the murk, is, to mend fuch of 
their wires, whether old or new, 
as are deficient in cclour or 
ftrength, ‘Ehey turn them out oN 

. ihe 
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the cafks into the vat immediately 
after the muft has been drawn off, 
ftir the murk up fo as to mix it 
thoroughly with the wine, and let 
it {tand twenty four hours if it be 
new wine, and twelve hours if it be 
old. When they find it has taken 
a fufficient degree of colour, and 
that it is not {weet to the tafte, but 
agreeable to drink; they draw it 
off; barrel it up feparately, that 
they may know it again, and put 
the remaining murk to the prefs. 

¢¢ The white unripened grapes 
that were rejected at the former 
gatherings, are to hang on the vines 
till the latter end of O€tober, or be- 
ginning of November, that they 
may be a little bitten by the froft. 
They are then gathered, and a wine 
is made of them, which is fold 
quite warm from the vat, and does 
well enough to mix with a coarfe 
red wine. foe 

_ 6 When the murk has undergone 

the utmoft dint of preffing, it will 
be as hard as a {tone ; but even then 
it will yield, when diluted with wa- 
ter, fermented and dittilled, a f{pirit 
for medical and domeftick ufes, 

‘¢ In feveral parts of Germany, 
where the grapes feldom come to 
full maturity, the makers of wine 


have iron ftoves in their wine cel-— 


lars, and keep a conftant fire in 
them during the time of their fer- 
mentation. This, by heightening 
the fermentation, ripens and melio- 
rates the wines, and renders them 


rnore palatable. Expofing the cafks 


to the fun will have the fame effe& 
on wines that are too acid to fer- 
ment fufficiently.” 

«¢ As the wines of the lalt gather- 
ing are backward in fermenting, the 
peopie of Champaign and Burgun- 
dy, after their wines have been 
drawn off from their firft lees, three 
weeks after being firft put up, prac- 
tile rolling them backwards and 


forwards. They do this five or fix 


\ 
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times a day, for four or five day$ 
fucceffively ; then two or three 
times a day for three or four days 3 
afterwards twice a day for four 
days ; then once a day for about a 
week ; and afterwards once in four 
or five days, If the grapes were 
prefled very green, rolling in this 
manner is continued, in all, for a- 
bout fix weeks. Butif they were 
tolerably ripe, rolling once’in four 
or five days, for about a month or 
fix weeks, is found to be fufiicient. 
This rolling fupplies the defeét of 

the firft fermentation. ag 
«© New wines will generally fer- 
ment of themfelves, in a few days 
after they have been put into cafks. 
Thofe that do not may be helped, 
by putting into them a little of the 
froth, or yeaft, which works from 
the others. The fineft wines will 
work the jooneft, and the ferment- 
ation will continue for about ten or 
twelve days, according to the fort 
of wine, and the feafon of the year. 
~& While the wine ferments, the 


| bung-hole of the cafks muft be left 
open, or only covered with a thin 


linen cloth, to prevent any dirt 
from falling in; and this cloth 
fhould be laid hollow, fo that the 
froth arifing from the fermentation 
may work off. 

¢ When the fermentation is a- 
bated, which is known by the 
froth’s ceafing to arife fo faft as be- 
fore, the bung may be clofed down, 
after filling up the cafk with liquor 
to within two inches of the top, 
and a vent-hole fhould be opened 
and left, to carry off whatever may 


be thrown up by any fubfequent. 


fermentation. This filling up of 
the cafk fhould be regularly per- 
formed, every two days for about 
twelve days ; for the fermentation 


will continue a confiderable time 


in fome degree : And if the cafks be 


not kept fo full as that the foulnefs 


thrown up by the fermentation may 
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be carried off at the vent-hole, it 
will fall back again into the wine, 


terwards it muft be filled to within 
an inch of the bung, every fifth or 
fixth day fora month: After this, 
once a fortnight for three months. 

« Though the fermentation will 
be over in a fhorter time, yet the 
cafks muft be filled up once a 
month, fo long as they remain in 
the cellar, For as the wine will in- 


fenfibly wafte in them, it will grow | 


flat and heavy, if it be not conftant- 
ly kept filled up. They fhould be 
filled up with a wine of the fame 
kind, kept in fome {mall veffel, or 
in bottles, for this purpofe ; and 
the vent-holes muft be ftopped 
when the fermentation is over. 

‘© The firft drawing off from the 
lees is done about the middle of 
December. The cafks fhould ftand 
without the leaft fhaking or dif- 
turbance, till the middle of Februa- 
ry, when it will be right to draw 
the liquor off again into other cafks, 
If the quantity of lees is then found 
to be fo confiderable as to endan- 
ger their contraéting a putrid taint, 
by remaining too long mixed with 
the wine, it may be advifable to 
draw it off again, after a proper in- 
terval of time ; Or fometimes it may 
be neceffary to repeat the racking 
many times, But in racking, though 
care fhould be taken to keep the 
cafks full, wines of diffimilar qual- 
ities fhould not be mixed. 

«© The lees of feveral cafks that 
have been racked off may te col- 
le€ted together, and when the thick- 
er part has fubfided, a {pirit may be 
drawn from the thinner. 

*¢ When wine is to be tranfport- 
ed, and thereby neceflarily expofed 
to a wariner air, brandy is often 
added, to check the propenfity to a 
new fermentation. It is alfo fome- 
times done to give ftrength to the 


wine ; but the practice is not to be | 
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| recommended, unlefs applied be- 
| 1 e, | fore the fermentation is completed. 
and prevent its becoming clear. Af- | 


‘6 Itis neceflary for the prefers 


| vation of fome wines, which are apt 
to be on the fret, to fumigate the — 


cafks with burning brimftone. This 
refilts fermentation. But the cole 


| our of red wines is faid to be des 
| ftroyed by it. The colour of wine is 
frequently artificial, A deep 


el- 
low is made by burnt fugar te 
deep red, which is not natural to 
any wine, is almoft always made by 
ree woods, elder-berries, bilberries, 

Ce 

«© Turbid wines are fined by a 
mixture of the whites and fhells of 
eggs, powdered alabafter, and ifin- 
glafs. The fhells and alabafter may 
correct a {mall degree of acidity. 
Ifinglafs alone will fine it in a few 
days. 

‘< If wine is grown very four, the 
beft way of correéting it, fo as to 
preferve the {pirit and flavour, is, 
adding a quantity of falt of tartar, 
{ufficient to neutralize the acid, juft 
before the wine is ufed, pet 

«If it be intended that wine 
fhould not froth, the beft time for 
drawing it off, whether into bottles 
or cafks, is when the weather is 
extremely fair and clear, the ba- 
rometer high, and the wind norther- 
ly ; becaufe the air is then cooleft, 
and the wine leaft apt to be upon 
the fret.” | 
. Rarfn-Wine is a wine made from 
raifins fteeped in water. 

‘¢ Take thirty gallons of foft wa- 
ter, either rain or river water, 
in as clear a ftate as poffible. 
Put it into a veffel at leaft one third 
bigger than will contain that quan- 
tity ; and then add toit one hun- 
dred weight of Malaga raifins, pick- 
ed from the ftalks. Mix the whole 
well together, that the raifins may 
not remain in clotted lumps : And 
then cover it partly, but not entire- 
ly, with a linen cloth ; and let it 


fiand 
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ftand in a warm place, if the feafon 
be not hot. It will foon ferment, 
and muft be well ftirred about, 
twice in four and twenty hours, 
for twelve or fourteen days. It 
mulft than be examined by the tafte, 


Bd 


to try if the fweetnels be nearly - 


gone off; andif that be found fo, 
and the fermentation be greatly a- 
bated, which will be perceived by 
the raifins lying quietly at the bot- 
tom, the fluid muft be rained off, 
and preffed out of the ratfins, firft 
by hand, and afterwards by a prefs, 
if it can be eafily procured. But 
inftead of a. prefs, two boards may 


‘be ufed, with the affiitance of a large. 


weight, or other {trong force, which 
mult be continued as long as any 
fluid can be made to drop from the 
ma{s. The fluid being thus fepa- 
rated from the fkins of the raifins, 
mutt be put intoa good found wine 
cafk, well dried and warmed, to- 
gether with eight pounds of Lifbon 
jugar, anda little yeaft. But fome 
part of the liquor mutt be kept out, 
to be added from time to time, as 
the abatement of the fermentation, 
that will come on again, may ad- 
mit, without the wine rifing out of 
the cafk. In this fate it muft con- 
tinue for a month, with the bung- 
hole open : And then, the whole of 
the liquor kept out having been now 
put into the veffel, it muft be clofely 
Stopped up, fo that no air may en- 
_ter: And in this ftate it muft be 
kept a year, or longer ; then bot- 

ded off. 
‘¢ The wine may be drunk, and 


will be very good, at the end ofa | 


year anda half: But it will bemuch 
better, if kept longer, and will im- 
prove for four or five years. When 
at has a proper age, it will equal a- 


ny of the ftrong cordial foreign 


wines ; and may, by the addition 
ot proper fub{tances to flavour and 
colourit, be madetorefemble them.” 


¢ ‘This is the molt perfeét kind 


agar 
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of what may be called artificia® 


wine ; but others may be made 
cheaper. Expenfe may be faved 
two ways : One is, fubftituting fu- 
gar for raifins, leaving out four 
pounds of raifins for one pound of 
fugar added. Or the proportion of 
fugar and raifins, and a proportion 
of clean malt f{pirit added, when the 
bung of the cafk is clofed up. 

‘¢ Any other kind of large raifins 
may be ufed, inftead of the Mala-~ 
ga. The thinner the {kins are, and 
the fweeter the pulp, the ftronger 
the wine will be.” 

WINNOWING, clearing corn 
from its chaff by wind, See the ar- 
ticle Van. 

WINTER, one of the four quar- 
ters of the year. 

_ According #@ fome, winter ‘be- 
gins at the time when the fun’s dif- 
tance from the zenith of the place 
is greateft, and ends at the vernal 
equinox. But it is more ufually 
confidered as including December, 
January, and February. Notwith- 
ftanding the cold of winter, it is 
proved by aftronomers, that the 
fun is nearer to the earth in winter 
than in fummer. The reafon ofthe 
cold is the increafed obliquity of 
the rays of the fun. 

Winter is the feafon when the 
days are fhorteft : But the fhortnefs 
of the days is little regretted by 
our farmers, as they have then the 
moft leifure, or are leaft hurried in 
their bufinefs. For, in this coun- 


try, the ground is fo continually 


frozen in winter, that none of the 
operations of tillage can be per- 
formed. The good hufbandman, 
however, is not idle; his trees are 
to be pruned, and his flock muift be 
daily and carefully tended : Stones 
which have been piled may in the 
eafieft manner be removed on {leds 
to the piaces where they are want- 
ed. Such of the produce of hi: 


| farm ashe.can fpare may be carried — 


\ 
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to market ; which may be more 
eafily done than at any other feafon. 
See the article Employment. 

WINTER-GRAIN, fee the ar- 
ticles Wheat and Rye. 

WITHE, a twig or fhoot of 
tough wood, ufed inftead of a rope, 
to tie things together, &c. 

Young fhoots of walnut wood 
are proper for withes ; thofe of 
birch, and of fome kinds of wil- 

‘low, aniwer well enough. Withes 
in fences will laft only two years 
at the longeft ; and fome of them 
areapt to fail fooner. Thofe which 
are cut in autumn, after the leaves 
are fallen, will laft confiderably 
longer than thofe which are cut in 
the {pring or fummer. If they le 
for a day or two expofed to the 
fun, after they are cut, they grow 
tougher, and are more eafily twilt- 
ed. 

WOAD, called by botanifts J/a- 
dis fativa, vel latifolia. The leaves 
of this plant are cut off in their full 
fap, fweated in heaps, and ground 
to a pafte, made up into balls and 

dried, to be ufed in dying blue. 

WOLF, a wild beaft of the dog 
kind. 

This animal is very fierce, equal 

4m fize to a large maftiff, and has 

_ much the fame appearance. 


Wolves are gregarious, go in | 


droves, and furprife the nightly 
traveller with their hideous yelling. 
No beaft of prey in this country is 
more formidable ; they fometimes 
attack men. 


New-England, even from its firft 


fettlement, has been much infefted 
with wolves. And, notwithftand- 
ing the bounties that have been giv- 
en by government for deftroying 
them, the fettlements bordering on 
the wildernefs are {till fubjeét to their 
mifchievous incurfions.; fo that 
there is but little fafety for fheep in 
thefe fituations. Almoft whole 
flocks im a night are fometimes de- 
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ftroyed by them. This expofure 
to wolves is equal to a heavy tax 


upon our frontier plantations, 
To fecure the fheep from this 


| enemy, it isneceflary that they be — 


paftured in the open fields by day, — 
and houfed in ftrong places every 
night: And even thefe precautions 
do not always prove effe€tual. 

Some fay, that {mearing the heads 
of fheep with a compofition of tar 
and gun-powder will prevent their 
being attacked by the wolves; but 
I cannot certify this from my own 
experience. 

WOOD, a folid fubftance, of 
which the trunks and limbs of trees 
confit. 

‘‘ The wood is all that part of a 
tree included between the bark and 
the pith.” ; 

Dr. Grew has difcovered, by the 
affiftance of the microfcope, that 
what we call wood, notwithftand< 
ing its hardnefs and folidity, is only 
an affemblage of minute pipes, or — 
hollow fibres, fome of which rife 
from the root upwards, and are dif- 
pofed in form of a circle ; and the 
others, which he calls infertions, 
tend horizontally from the furface 
to the centre ; fo that they crofs 
each other, and are interwoven like 
the threads of a weaver’s web. 

Each year’s growth in wood is 
marked by circles vifible to thenak- 
ed eye, by counting of which cir-. 
cles the age of a tree is known. 

WOOD-LAND, ground covers 
ed with wood, or trees. 

WOODY, abounding with wood, 
or of a ligneous confiftence. 

WOOL, the covering of fheep. 

Each fleece confifts of wool of 
feveral different qualities, The En- 
glifh and French ufually divide 
wool into three principal forts ; 
1. that of the neck and back, which : 
they call mother-wool ; 2, that of 
the tails and legs ; 9. that of the. 
breaft and belly. Thefe different 

| ; kinds 
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kinds fhould not be mixed in fpin- | 


WOR 


ning. 

The two beft qualities in wool 
are length and finenefs, 

To improve the wool of our 


- flocks, no lambs fhould be kept for 


breeders, but fuch as bear the-beit 


wool; and fine woolled rams fhould | 


be procured from diftant places, or 
drom foreign countries. 
It will alfo conduce to the im- 


“provement of the wool, if the fheep 


are kept in dry paftures, upon fhort 
and {weet grafs in the fummer, and 
upon the beft hay in the winter. 


Great care fhould alfo be taken to | 
prevent their being overheated, | 


either by obliging them to feed in 
the hotteft part of hot days in fum- 


mer, or by houfing them in too_ 


{mall and clofe places at any fea- 
fon. They fhould alfo be kept, as 
much as poffible, from fouling their 
fleeces. 

WORMS, a well known {pecies 
of infeés, 
Fields and gardens are. often in- 
fefted by worms. The beft anti- 
dotes are, dreffings of fea-manures, 
weiting the ground with fea-water. 


Soot, lime, and afhes {prinkled on | 


the ground, oppofe their ravages. 
The refufe brine of falted meat, or 
water in which wainut leaves have 
been {teeped for two or three weeks. 


{prinkled on gardens, will fubdue > 


the worms. The water of {alt 
{prings may be uled with great ad- 
vantage by thofe who are near them. 


Thofe who are remote from them, 


arg from the fea, may ufe falt and 
water, and fuch other antidotes as 
they can moft eafily procure. 


When worms breed in horfes, it 


arifes from weak digeftion, or a 

vitiated appetite. To curea horfe 

of bots— 

¢ Take quickfilver two drams; Ve- 
nice turpentine half an ounce ; 
rub the quickfilver till no gliften- 
ing appears; then take ah ounce 
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of aloes, a dram of grated ginger; 

thirty drops of oil of favin, and 

fyrup of buckthorn enough to 
make the whole into a ball. 

‘¢ One of thefe balls may be giv- 
en every fix days, with the ufual 
precautions with regard to mercus 
rial phyfick : And the following 
powders intermediately. 

Take powdered tin and A®thiops 
mineral, of cach an ounce ; and 
give it every night in a mafh, or 
in his corn. : 
‘¢ Thefe medicines, or any of the 

various preparations of antimony 
and mercury, fhouldbe continued 
{everal weeks together, in order to 
free the animal entirely from thefée 
vermine.”  artlet’s Farriery. _ 

WOUND, a hurt given by vioe 
lence. 

‘‘ In all frefh wounds made by 
cutting inftruments, there is noth 
ing more required than bringing 
the lips. of the wound into conta& 
by future or bandage, provided the 
part will allow of it; for on wounds 
of the hips, or other prominent 
parts, and acrofs fome of the large 
mufcles, the ftitches are apt to burft 
on the horfe’s lying down and rif- 
ing up inthe flall, In fuch cafes 
the lips fhould not be brought clofe 
together; one ftitch is fufficient for 
a wound two inches long ; but in 
large wounds may be at an inch or 
more diftance ; and if the wound 
is deep in the mufcles, care fhould 
be taken to pafs the needies pro- 
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| portionably deep, otherwife . the 


wound will not unite properly at 
the bottom. © | 
‘¢ Should the wound bleed much 
from an artery divided, the firft ftep 
fhould be to fecure it, by pafling a 
crooked needle underneath, and ty- 
ing it up with a waxed thread. | If 
the artery cannot be got at this 
way, apply a button of lint or tow 
to the mouth of the bleeding veffel, 
dipped in a {trong {olution of blue 
od vitriol, 
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¥itriol, ftyptic water, oil of vitriol, ' 


or hot oil of turpentine, powdered 
vitriol, or colcother, &c. and re- 
imember always to apply it clofe to 


the mouth of the bleeding veffels, | 
hed to begin any article in this vols | 


and take care that it is kept there 
by proper comprefs and bandage, 
till an efchar is formed 3 otherwile 
it will elude your expetations, and 


frequently alarm you with frefh- 


bleedings. | 
«In a healthy and found confti- 
tution, nature furnifhes the beft 
balfam, and performs herleif the 
‘cure, which is fo often attributed to 
medicine. When itis otherwife, 
and the bleod is deprived of its 
balfamick ftate, as will appear from 
the afpe€t of the wound, and its 
manner of healing, it muft be rec- 
tified by proper internal medicines, 
before a good foundation for heal- 
ing can be laid by any external ap- 
plications, . 
_ 6 The lips of the wound being 
brought together by the needle or 
bandage, it needs only to be cover: 
ed with rags dipped in brandy, or a 
pledget of tow fpread with the 
wound ointment, and the wound- 
ed part kept as much as poffible 
from motion. 

6 Remember to drefs all the 
wounds of the joints; tendons, and 
membranous parts, with terebinthi- 
“nate medicines : To which may be 
added honey and tinéture of myrrh ; 
and avoid all greafy applications 
whatever. Fomentations and poul- 
tices are alfo generally here of great 
ule ; the former thin and attenuate 
the impacted fluids, greatly pro- 

ote a free perfpiration of the limb, 
and facilitate the unloading the fur- 
charge of the veflels, by quicken- 
ing the motion of the fluids ; while 
the latter, by relaxing the veilels, a- 
bate their tenfion, and relieve the 
obftruction by promoting digeft- 
won.” = Bartlet’s Farriery. 
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X,as Dr. Johnfon obferves, be« 


} gigas no word in the Englifh lan- 


guage. How then can it be expect 


ume P 


YARD, a meafure of three feet, 
YARD, a {mall enclofure for 
cattle. See the article Barn- Yards 
Y EAR, the time the fun takes to 
go through the twelve figns of the 
zodiack. 
YELLOW-WEED, meadow 
crow-foot, 

This weed is known in England. 
by the names, king-cob, king-cupy 
gold-cups, gold-knobs, butter-cupsy, 
and butter-flowers. The flowers, 
which appear in June, and are of a 
bright yellow colour,give our mow 
ing lands and. paftures a very gay 


appearance. Itis of 4 very hot and 
| acrid nature, and is eaten in its 


green flate by neither neat cattle 
nor herles. ‘Therefore the opinion 
of its increafihg the yellownefs of 
butter is groundlefs. See the arti- 
cle Weeds. This weed, when dri- 


| ed, is fo good fodder that cattle 


feldom leave any part of it. : 
YELLOWS, a difeafe incident 


to horfes and neat cattle, more prop- 
| erly called the jaundice. The vul- 
| gar name of this dileafe in neat cat 


| tle is, the Overflowing of the Gall. See 


that article. 

« Horles are frequently fubjeét 
to this diftemper, which is known 
by a dufky yellownefs of the eyes: 
The infide of the mouth and lips, 
the tongue and bars of the roof of 
the mouth looking alfo yellow. 
‘The creature is dull, and refutes all 
manner of food ; the fever is flow, 
yet-both that and the yellownefs in- 
creafe together. The dung is often 


hard 


a 
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hard and dry, of a pale yellow, or 
light palegreen. Hisurine is com- 
monly of a dark dirty brown col- 
our ; and when it has fettled fome- 
time on the pavement, it looks red 


_* like blood. He ftales with fome 

pain and difficulty, and if the dif- 
‘temper is not checked, foon grows 
delirious and frantick. 


The off 
fide of the belly is fometimes hard 
and diftended ; and in old horfes, 
when the liver has been long dif- 


~~ eafed, the cure is fearce practicable, 


and ends fatally with a wafting diar- 


thoea : But when the diftemper is 


recent, and in young horfes, there 
is no fear of a recovery, if the fol- 
lowing dire€tions are obferved, _ 
Firft of all bleed plentifully, and 
give the laxativeclyfter, as horfes 
are apt to be very coftive in this 
diftemper ; and the next day give 
him this purge. . 

Take of Indian rhubarb powdered, 
one ounce and a half; faffron 
two drams, fuccotrine aloes fix 
drams, fyrup of buckthorn a fuf- 
ficient quantity. 

_ 66 ]f the rhubarb fhould be found 


feo expenfive, omit it, and add the 


fame quantity of cream of tartar, 


and halfan ounce of Caftile foap, 


with four drams more of aloes. This 

may be repeated two or three times, 

giving intermediately the following 
balls and drink. 

Take of Aithiops mineral half an 
ounce ; millepedes the fame quan- 
tity, Caftile foap one ounce ; 
make into a ball, and give one 


every day, and wafh it down: 


with a pint of this decoétion, 
Take madder root and turmerick, 
of each four ounces 3 burdock 
root fliced, half a pound ; Monk’s 
rhubarb four ounces ;. liquorice 
fliced two ounces : Boil in a gal- 
lon of forge-water to three quarts ; 
{train off and fweeten with honey, 
«‘ Balls of Caftile foap agd tur- 


merick may be given alfo for this. 


\ 
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purpofe, to the quantity of three of 
four ounces a day, and will in moft 
recent cafes fucceed. 

«« By thefe means the diftemper 


& Veh betes “fe 


generally abates in a week, which 


may be difcovered by-an alteration 
in the horfe’s eyes and mouth ; but 
the medicines muft be continued 
till the yellownefs is entirely re- 
moved. Should the diftemper prove 
obftinate, and not fubmit to this 
treatment, you muft try more po- 
tent remedies, viz. mercurial phyf- 
ick, repeated two or three times at 
proper intervals ; and then the fol- 
lowirig balls: | 
Take falt of tartar two ounces, cin- 
nabar of antimony four ounces, 
live millepedes and filings of 
fteel, of each four ounces, Caf- 
tile or Venice foap half a pound: 
: Make into balls of the fize of 
pullets’ eggs, and give one night 
and morning, with a pint of the 
above drink, | 
«* It will be proper, on his recov- 
ery, to give him two or three mild 
purges, and, if a full fat horfe, te 
ut ina rowel.” Bart/et’s Farrierys 
YEOMAN, the addition of the 
firft or higheft degree among the 
plebeians of England. ‘The yeo- 
men are properly freehelders, whe 
cultivate their own lands. Me 


YEST, or YEAST, or BARM, 


a head or fcum rifing upon beer, or 


ale, while it is working or ferment- 
ing in the vat. , | 

It is ufed as aleaven or ferment 
by the bakers, ferving to fwell or 
puff up their dough, which renders 


| the bread lighter, fofter, and more 


wholefome, as well as more pala 
. 


ble. But when there is too mu 


yeit in bread, it gives it a bad tafte. 
YEW-TREE, the name of a 
tree, well known and common in 
England. Mr. Miller fays, it grows 

natarally alfoin North-America. 
Yew-trees may be eafily propa- 
gated by fowing theaeeds in ees 
. ae arid 
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aad removing the young plants in- 
ta nurferies, as many other trees 
are managed. It is an evergreen, 
and a toniile tree, that may be eafi- 
ly cut and pruned into any form 
that is defired. The trees grow 
flowly, but ‘fometimes come to be 
large trees; and their timber is 
highly valued for various ules. 
YOAK, or YOKE, a wooden 


dnftrument, with which oxen are 


coupled together by their necks, 
and by which they draw. 

The parts of a yoke are the crofs- 
tree, which fhouid be made of white 
maple, the bows, and the {taple and 
ring. : 

The crofs-tree fhould be of a 
crooked form, that the oxen may 
draw partly by the bows ; for if it 
were ftraight the bows would not 
prefs their fhoulders at all. 

If one. @f the oxen be ftronger 
than the other, as it commonly hap- 
pens, the ilaple fhould not be in- 
ferted in the centre, but a Hittle 
nearer to the bow of the {tronger 
Ox. 

Short yokes are beft for the eafe 
of drawing : But if the oxen learn 
to crowd, or to draw from each 
other, they fhould be put to work 
in along yoke, till they are cured 
of fuch ill habits. 

The bows fhould be made of the 
fougheft of wood, and that which 
is very {trong and {tiff when feafon- 
ed, fuch as hickory or white oak, 
end be well fitted to their necks. 
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And a bow should be large, about , v 


an inch and. a half in diameter for. : 
large oxen, not only for ftrength, 


but becaufe it will be eafier tothe ox. 


The principal ufe of the ring is, 
to receive the end of the tongue of 
a cart or fled. This gives the ox- 
en. command of the Carriage. 


#ix a 
ZAPETINO, the Italian hoe, 


This inftrument is a {mall hoe at 
one end, and has two prongs at the 
other. It is fometimes made with 
an eye for the infertion of the han- 
die ; fometimes with a fhank to 
drive into the handle. With one 
end of this inflrument, weeds are 
cut up in gardens ; with the other, ~.. 
roots are drawn out, and the ground. , 
Joofened to the depth of five or Gx 
inches. © : 

ZEA, a name given to Turkey 
corn, or maize, See the article Jn- 
dian-corn. : 

ZEBRA, the wild afs. 

This animalisfaidtobeextreme- 
ly beautiful. Itisin fize about e- 
qual to the common afs, but ofa 
much more elegant figure. The 
whole animal is party coloured, or_. 
beautifully ftriped in a tranfverfe — 
direction, with long and broad 
{treaks, alternately of a deep, glofly © 
and fhining brown and white, with © _ 
fome black. Itisanativeof many 
parts of the eaft. ce ae 

ZEPHYR, the weft wind. . — 
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